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Six-Month Feed Tonnage Hits New High 


CHICAGO—An all-time record of 
manufactured feed output has been 
established the first six months of 
1958, according to W. E. Glennon, 
president of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. 

Mr. Glennon estimated total pro- 
duction of all types of livestock and 
poultry feed at 19,766,000 tons dur- 
ing the first half of this year. This 
is 9% above the 18,134,000 tons pro- 
duced during the same period of 1957. 
The AFMA calculations are based 
upon production reports received from 
feed industry firms. 


The southeastern part of U.S. again 
set a national pace with a 20% in- 
crease in total production, according 
to Mr. Glennon. Substantial increases 
in all major types of feed were reg- 


istered in this area with the excep- | 


tion of turkey feed. 

“The southwest and western plains 
areas lagged behind other areas in 
feed production during the first half 
of 1958,” stated the AFMA presi- 


dent. “Excellent pastures and abun- | 
dant forage, combined with increased | 


feed grain supplies, reduced demand 


was chalked up in hog feed tonnage, | 


for manufactured 
areas.” 

Nationally, the largest percentage 
increase noted in the AFMA report 
which showed a 29% increase. “This 
reflects the unusually favorable hog 


feed ratios during recent months,” 
Mr. Glennon said. 
Turkey feed tonnage made 


poorest showing of any feed category, 
being off slightly more than 10%. 
Mr. Glennon attributed this to the 
cutback in turkey numbers, along 
with increased feed efficiency. 


AFMaA statistics showed gains in 


feed in 


| 
| 


the | 


all other feed types with the ex- 
ception of scratch grains, which 
dropped 9%. Broiler feeds were up 
9%, all other poultry feeds were up 
5%, dairy feeds increased 6%, beef 
and sheep feeds were up 15% and 
miscellaneous feeds (including dog 
food, horse and mule feeds, etc.) were 
up 15%. 

Of the total tonnage manufactured 
by the industry, 58.5% was poultry 


feed of all types, 18% was dairy 
feed, 13.5% was swine feed, 6% was 
beef and sheep feed and 4% was 


classified as miscellaneous. 


Nutrition Progress 
Outlined at Poultry 
Science Meeting 


By DR. ELTON L. JOHNSON 
University of Minnesota 


ITHACA, N.Y. — A review of 50 
years of nutrition progress opened 
the golden anniversary meeting of 
the Poultry Science Assn. at Cornell 
University Aug. 5-8. 

Dr. H. W. Titus, Limestone Prod- 
ucts Corporation of America, re- 
viewed changes in methods of evalu- 
ating experimental results. Dr. Titus 
reminded scientists investigating nu- 
trition of the vital need for adequate 
planning of experiments to include 
replication of tests with each nutri- 
tion variable. He further emphasized 
that many erroneous conclusions have 
been made due to faulty experimen- 
tal design and inadequate statistical 
appraisal. 

Protein supplementation was re- 
viewed by Dr. F. H. Kratzer, Uni- 
versity of California. Protein experi- 

(Turn to POULTRY SCIENCE, page 86) 


Cottonseed Supply 
Cut Not Likely 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Speculation that 
there will be a reduced supply of 
cottonseed meal and a strong soy- 
bean oil meal market because of the 
current farm legislation situation ap- 
parently can be dismissed. 

It now looks as though a new farm 
bill will be passed by Congress. (See 
story on page 4 for the outlook on 
new farm legislation.) 

If there is no new farm bill, cotton 
acreage next year would, under the 
existing law, be cut back to a level 
producing no more than 10 million 
bales. This would result in a reduc- 
tion in availability of cottonseed 
meal. 

However, there is little likelihood 
that Congress will adjourn without 
adopting some provision for cotton 
acreage allotments for the coming 
year at not less than 16 million acres. 

Persons buying and selling soybean 
meal, it appears, should fix their 
price and production ideas on the 
crop outturn and other factors. 


F. W. Hill of Cornell 
Receives AFMA 


Research Award 
ITHACA, N.Y.—A New York scien- 


tist has been selected by the Poultry | 


Science Assn. as the recipient of the 


American Feed Manufacturers Assn. | 
1958 award of $1,000 for the out- | 


standing contribution to poultry nu- 
trition research. 

Dr. Frederick W. Hill, professor 
of animal nutrition and poultry hus- 
bandry, Cornell University, Ithaca, 


USDA Focuses Attention 
On Vertical Integration 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has taken official 
note of the rapid developments in the 
field of vertical integration, particu- 
larly as it applies to animal agricul- 
ture. Rolling off the presses of the 


| Government Printing Office last week 


received the award at the 47th annu- | 
al meeting of the Poultry Science | 


Assn. this week at Cornell. Dr. E. I. 
Robertson, John W. Eshelman & Sons 
Co., chairman of the AFMA’s Nutri- 
tion Council, made the presentation. 

Dr. Hill was cited for his prolific 


research in the field of nutrition with | 


of 18 scientific papers, his outstand- 
ing contributions to knowledge of 
(Turn to F. W. HILL, page 86) 


Ralston Purina Sales 
At Record High in July 


| cussing grassland agriculture. 


ST. LOUIS — Sales of the Ralston | 
Purina Co. in July set an all-time | 
monthly record for the 64-year his- | 


tory of the company, it was an- 
nounced this week by Raymond E. 
Rowland, company president. 

July sales in the feed division were 
approximately 16% above those in 
July, 1957. Purina dog food sales for 
the month broke all previous records. 

This was the fourth month in 1958 
which saw new all-time Purina sales 
records made. March sales topped all 
previous months, but that record was 
broken in April, which in turn was 
exceeded in May. 


was a special bulletin on “Contract 


Integration May 
Be Just a Fad, 


Economist Says 


major study on energy. A co-author | 


LAFAYETTE, 


University agricultural economist 


Farming and Vertical Integration in 
Agriculture.” 

Said Ezra Taft Benson, secretary 
of agriculture, in a foreword to the 
new bulletin: 

“Contract farming and other forms 
of vertical integration are among the 
most potent forces in our agriculture 


| today.... 


“Integration may vitally affect the 
role of farmers in our agricultural 


| economy by shifting to others their 
| responsibilities as managers 


IND. — A Purdue | 


says he believes vertical integration | 


may be a fad. 


years ago we had a great fad dis- 
Grass- 
land farming had an impact on our 
thinking and our way of doing busi- 
ness, but it did not revolutionize ag- 
riculture,” he points out. 

“During the last five years we have 
had a lot of talk about meat-type 
hogs and it has influenced us. It has 
speeded progress and resulted in 
change, but not a revolution.” 

The economist places vertical inte- 
gration in such a category —it will 
bring about changes, stimulate prog- 
ress but will not greatly change the 
ownership and management of indi- 
vidual farm businesses. 

(Turn to ECONOMIST, page 87) 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


MODERNIZED MILL: An article on page 28 tells how a modernization 
project nearly doubled a plant’s capacity and efficiency. 


BROILER NUTRITION: Results of a recent Maryland broiler trial are 


reported on page 36, 


INCREASING VOLUME: A local feed mill has increased its business 
considerably by adding new facilities. See page 72. 


— REGULAR FEATURES — 


Putting Research to Work ....... 18 Worth Looking Into ............ 64 
Convention Calendar ........... 44 Feed Service Bulletin Board .... 68 


“The next decade will bring more 
integration to agriculture. I am con- 
cerned that farmers themselves reap 
the rewards of integration. .. . 

“Farmers themselves can largely 
determine the extent to which their 
management decisions are controlled 
by other firms. If farmers continual- 


| ly seek to improve their production 


Prof. N. S. Hadley recalls that “15 | and marketing methods and the quali- 


ty of their products, there will be 


| less need for contract farming. . . 


“The usefulness of federal and 
state marketing agreements and or- 
ders can be increased... . 

(Turn to INTEGRATION, page 87) 


Southern States 
Tonnage Up 10% 


RICHMOND, VA.—Feed tonnage 
shipments of the Southern States 
Cooperative for the year ended June 
30 were up 10% from the previous 
year, according to a report in Ser- 
vice Guide, a Southern States pub- 
lication. 

Total volume 
933,000 tons. 

The figures on feed tonnage were 
part of a report on the cooperative’s 
business for the past year. Officials 
said final operating figures, when re- 
leased several weeks from now, are 
expected to show: 

1. Total service volume for the 
cooperative and its affiliates of over 


for the year was 


$200,400,000, an increase of 3.9% 
over the 1956-57 year. 
2. An increase in net worth (in- 


vestments of members, patrons and 
stockholders in the organization) of 
over $2,097,000 during the last 12 
(Turn to SOUTHERN STATES, page 86) 
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Science Marches On 


THIS SEEMS TO BE THE YEAR of golden anniversaries. In May, the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. held its Golden Jubilee convention. 
Now, this week, the Poultry Science Assn. has been holding its 50th 
anniversary meeting at Cornell University in Ithaca, N.Y. Occasions like 
this, of course, provide an opportunity to look back at past progress. However, 
they also are an opportune time for turning an eye toward the future. 

When scientists look at the future, they also are, to a considerable extent, 
providing a look at the future of the feed industry; for, it is certain, this is 
one incustry whose service and economic status are tied closely to what is 
revealed in the laboratories and on the farms where animal and poultry 
scientists hold forth 

It appears that there will be no let-up in new discoveries in the field of 
poultry nutrition. So, while the industry is occupied with such problems as 
contract farming and changes in feed marketing patterns, it also must 
continue to watch for the almost daily new developments in nutrition research. 

It has been said that, at least in some cases, we are approaching a plateau 
in animal nutrition knowledge. However, at their meeting this week, the 
poultry scientists were told that the next 50 years of nutrition research 
may yield discoveries as fascinating as the vitamins, minerals and amino acids 
which have sparked poultry research during the past 50 years. The speaker 
was Dr. H. R. Bird of the University of Wisconsin, president of the Poultry 
Science Assn. 


“NUTRITIONISTS HAVE DISCOVERED the environment,” Dr. Bird 
said. “They have discovered that intestinal microorganisms have nutritional 
requirements as exacting as their hosts; that enzymes and hormones may be 
useful dietary supplements; that balance or imbalance among some nutrients 
nrofoundly affects efficiency of feed utilization; and that there are ‘border- 
line’ substances which may be desirable components of the diet under certain 
conditions.” 

These discoveries, Dr. Bird predicted, presage some further “diversions” 
in the next 50 years which may be as interesting as amino acids, minerals 
and vitamins. 

He noted that until about 50 years ago, nutritionists concentrated on 
studies of energy requirements and energy metabolism. But they ran into a 
number of “annoying diversions” which turned out in time to be amino acids, 
minerals and vitamins. 

“Annoyance changed to interest,” Dr. Bird continued, “and this interest 
became so intense that modern nutritionists are likely to think of their field 
as being composed entirely of amino acids, minerals and vitamins.” 

These nutritional elements, he added, have been explored so thoroughly 
that it now appears possible to go back and do some work on energy metabo- 
lism on a much sounder basis than was possible 50 years ago. 

Speaking of “annoying diversions,” a good many feed men may look at 
some of the nutrition discoveries somewhat in that way as these discoveries 
lead them into new problems in manufacture, registration and selling. But, 
obviously enough, these discoveries also are the basis of much of the indus- 
try’s progress 

There may be more problems ahead, but, as Dr. Bird’s predictions seem 
to indicate, there also will be more opportunities for service and business 
growth in the whole broad field of animal agriculture. 


Numbers Game 


A GOOD MANY AGRICULTURAL LEADERS feel that there will always 
be a place for the so-called family farm. Owner-operated, family-size farms, 
one economist commented, are fully capable of continuing to produce a large 
part of the agricultural output economically and in competition with large- 
scale enterprises—-whether integrated or not. But, he added, they must keep 
alert and adapt to constant changes. 

Just for speculation, it is interesting to note what specialization, contract 
farming or other developments could lead to in the way of number and size 


of farm units—and a feed market—if carried out to a much greater extent: 

U.S. egg production in 1957 was 61 billion eggs. Assuming the average 
commercial flock had 5,000 birds and hen housed production was at a rate of 
225 eggs per layer, only 54,250 of these flocks would be needed to produce 
all the eggs now used in the U.S. At present there are some 3 million flocks. 


As for pork, it would take only 60,000 producers with 100 sows each, far- 
rowing twice a year and saving an average of eight pigs per litter, to produce 
as many hogs as the 4% million farmers are now raising for slaughter. 
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FORMULA FEEDS: HOW’S BUSINESS? 


The “usual August slump” is being felt in the formula feed manufacturing 
industry. Late July reports of slower demand continued this week over most 
of the nation except in the water-logged Ohio Valley and in some areas where 
turkey feeds are the major sales item. Broiler feed demand is showing some 
skittishness in the wake of softer prices for broilers, and hog feed demand 
was off slightly. Dealers and manufacturers were reported to be buying hand 
to mouth in view of the falling ingredients market. The feedstuffs price in- 
dex dropped to 88.8 for the week, compared with 90.7 the previous week 
and 78.4 for the same period a year ago. The feed grain index of 71.5 was 
unchanged from last week, but was 2.8 below a year ago. (Ingredients price 


details on pages 84-86.) 
Northwest 


Feed mill representatives gave 
mixed reports on the state of their 
business during the past week. Some 
were reporting “the usual August 
slump” while others said their busi- 
ness had actually picked up during 
the week. 

Those reporting a slump which con- 
tinued from the previous week said 
hand to mouth buying by dealers and 
the small grain harvest in the area 
were making the difference. 

Hog feeds, which have enjoyed al- 
most spectacular demand through the 
spring and summer, were reported to 
be down by some manufacturers. 
They said the slump was general, and 
even included turkey feeds, which 
generally are increasing in volume at 
this time of the year. 

“We know those animals and birds 
are still out there,” one representa- 
tive said. “It’s quite apparent that 
dealers are running out their inven- 
tories to see what will happen to 
ingredient prices.” 

Representatives reporting good de- 
mand said the call was generally 
good for all lines, but they indicated 
that their dealers were also buying 
on a hand to mouth basis. 

Mill running time was not reduced 
sharply during the period, but rep- 
resentatives said the buying is slower. 
Generally, they reported that busi- 
ness for the week is better than for 
the same week a year ago. 

Prices went down this week, and 
are slated to take another cut this 
coming week, following the lower in- 
gredient prices. 


Southwest 


Buying of formula feeds slowed 
down rather abruptly for most feed 
manufacturers in the past week, and 
the decline in demand was attribu- 
ted chiefly to a run-up in prices in 
the past several weeks. Most feed 
mill sales managers thought that 
quotations finally got too high for 
the buyer to accept. 

The price trend is now reversed 
and price cards this week will show 
losses in the range of $1-2, with 
most feeds nearer the $2 mark. This 
should have some beneficial effect on 


business, although initially, buyers 
may want to see how far the decline 
will go. 


Even at the reduced rate of sales 
this week, volume was not at a com- 
plete halt. Some plants managed to 
sell about a full week’s run. In a few 
instances, where the slump hit mills 
a fortnight ago, the past week was 
a bit better than the preceding one. 

One of the sectors of the feed busi- 
ness hit hardest has been broiler 
operations, where the rising feed 
costs squeezed the feeder against a 


declining market for finished birds. 
There has been a2 considerable cut- 
back in broiler placements as a re- 
sult of the unprofitable margins of 
recent weeks, and this is showing up 
in feed volume now. Turkey feeds 
have taken up much of the slack 
with a seasonal increase in tonnage. 
Good pastures have put a curb on 
dairy and beef feeds, but hog feeds 
continue to do well. 


Northeast 


Sales held steady in the formula 
feed market, with demand center- 
ing mainly in poultry requirements. 
Dairy feed demand hasn't picked up, 
but pastures are getting dry in some 
areas. 

Egg mashes and growing mashes 
accounted for the bulk of tonnage. 
Turkey feed demand is increasing and 
some broiler feed sales were made. 

End products aren’t doing as well 
as they did a few weeks ago. Eggs 
are about steady but broiler prices 
in the East were off to 18@19¢ lb. 
Replacements are off but it was said 
that a further reduction is necessary 
for broilers to compete with the tur- 
key market this fall. 

The ingredient market was about 
unchanged to lower. 

Rain-damaged midwest wheat is 
providing stiff competition for feed 
wheat at prices comparable to feed 
wheat. Corn was off 1¢, oats held 
about steady and barley was un- 
changed. 

Soybean oil meal prices were down 
$4 to $5. Linseed oil meal declined 
50¢. Cottonseed oil meal held up well 
and gluten meal was unchanged. 

Meat scraps slumped $7.50 to $10, 
but fish meal continued strong and 
scarce. 

Feed manufacturers are plagued 
with scarcities in the mid-protein 
group. Distillers’ grains are practi- 
cally unobtainable. Brewers’ grains 
were off 50¢. Hominy was holding up 
and gluten feed and alfalfa meal held 
unchanged. 

Millfeeds worked lower on lack of 
demand. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers averaged out at 40 hours 
during the week. 


Southeast 


Feed business has tended to slow 
to some extent this week. Feed mill 
running time has been reduced in 
most cases, and feed is not moving 
as well as it has been during re- 
cent weeks. 

Baby chick placements in the north 
Georgia broiler-producing area have 
been reduced considerably from the 
high figures in May and June. There 
has been a steady decline in baby 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 83) 
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THE RESULTS OF THIS INDEPENDENTLY 
CONDUCTED TEST SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


J One to two pounds of SUCRO FLAVOR replaced 400 pounds of sugar 
2 Saved $15 per ton of feed 

©} Pigs on SUCRO FLAVORed feed made higher daily gains 

4: Pigs ate more SUCRO FLAVORed feed—feed efficiency improved! 
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The Case the 
Talking PIGS 


Pigs can tell you a lot about SUCRO FLAVOR 
... the sweet concentration of taste proven feed 
flavors, sweeteners and BHT suluanlend in solu- 
ble powdered form. It adds new appetite stimu- 
lating aroma and gives feed a fresh, long-lasting 
sweet taste. There is no objectionable after-taste 
common with ordinary saccharin. Appetite fatigue 
common with excessive amounts of plain sugar 
is eliminated. 


The high palatability control of SUCRO FLAVOR 
was first proven in laboratory tests with small 
animals. Now independent control feeding tests 
and actual on-the-farm results give new proof 
of feeding performance. 


Use 1 to 2 pounds SUCRO FLAVOR per ton of 
starter feeds; 42 to 1 pound per ton of grower 
and finisher feeds. 


SUCRO FLAVOR makes better creep feeds, 
better starter feeds, better wormer and other 
medicated feeds, better high fat feeds, better 
mineral feeds, better sweet feeds. Makes old 
fashioned “high sweet” feeds obsolete. 


Act now!... get all the important money saving, 
sales promoting facts on SUCRO FLAVOR. Send 
the coupon below for trial order at reduced 
price or FREE SAMPLE. 


4 WEEK TEST ON 4 LOTS OF 3-WEEK-OLD PIGS 
Average Average Feed Per Average 
Starting Total Daily Pound of Daily 
Weight Gain Feed Intake Gain Gains 
Basal Ration 17.8 23.7 1.30 1.53 85 
Basal Ration is 
Containing 20% Sugar 18.6 72. 1.795 98 
Basal Ration Containing 
%o%> SUCRO FLAVOR 17.3 27.1 1.45 1.49 ar 
Basal Ration Containing 
Yo% SUCRO FLAVOR 17.9 31.1 1.67 1.50 1.11 


Conclusions from feeding experiment report by Laboratory of Vitamin Technology are as follows: 


“Under the conditions of this experiment, 3- sugar. Therefore, in one ton of pig starter 
week old pigs fed basal ration with sugar or ration, one or two pounds of Sucro-Flavor was 
Sucro-Flavor and raised on concrete showed found to be equivalent to or better than 400 
better weight gains than those fed basal ration pounds of cane sugar with respect to weight 
alone. Feed efficiency on Sucro Flavor was equal gain and feed efficiency.” 

to that on basal alone, and better than that on 


Product of 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
3037 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


SUCRO- 
FLAVOR 


FLAVOR CORPORATION of AMERICA 
3037 North Clark Street, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Send 10 Lb. Trial Order of SUCRO FLAVOR at 100 Lb. 
Prices. (Also mail special introductory Free 2-Cup Cof- 
fee-Saver.) 


Rush FREE sample of SUCRO FLAVOR with new bro- 
- chure, prices, and complete information. 


Company Name 
Address 


City State 
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New Farm Bill Still Seen; 
Cotton Problem Is Reason 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—It still looks as 
though Congress will pass a new farm 
bill at this session 

Congress will not leave Washington 
without passing a bill which will 
effect lower support levels and ex- 
panded acreage for cotton and rice 
and the elimination of corn acreage 
allotments 

This is the outlook despite some 
statements that, after the second de- 
feat this week of a farm bill of 
House Agriculture Committee origin, 
there will be no new farm legislation 
this year 

This reporter looks for the law- 
makers to pass a measure which will 
coincide with the previously 
passed Senate bill. (Feedstuffs, Aug. 
2) 
Late this week, Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, pulled 
off the smug cloak of the high price 
support clique and pointed out that 


closely 


unless Congress passes a farm bill 
this year along the lines of the Sen- 
ite bill, the cotton and rice indus- 
tries will be the chief casualties of 
the inaction. 
Sharp Acreage Cut 
Mr. Benson’s comments centered 


on the August cotton crop estimate. 
This indicated that, under provisions 
of the present farm law, it will be 
necessary for USDA to cut back cot- 
ton acreage allotments next year to 
a level which would produce a crop of 
not more than 10 million bales. This 
might mean a cutback to an allot- 
ment of not more than 12-million- 
plus acres. 

This situation adds up to the con- 
clusion that Congress must pass a 
bill which will include relief legis- 
lation for the cotton and rice spro- 
ducers, and also will include elimina- 
tion of acreage allotments for corn. 

Secretary Benson itemized the cot- 
ton industry prospects item by item 
if Congress retains a stubborn at- 
titude on adoption of the USDA pro- 
posals already approved by the Sen- 
ite 

For example, he noted that the 
present legislation—passed previously 
by high-support-minded Congresses 

would mean that the total cotton 
acreage next year would drop to 
about 12 million, from the present 
level of more than 17 million. 

A major point in the situation now 
is that, unless a new bill is passed, 
many cotton state congressmen will 
have to go home to primary elections 
saying that the best they could get 
was the minimum basic acreage avail- 
under the old farm act which 
they voted into law. 


able 


Unless Congress acts this year, cot- 
ton producers will lose their mini- 
mum acreage protection, and the re- 
duced total acreage of 12 million 
could mean that a cotton farmer who 
has a protected base of 3.5 or 4 acres 
on the basis of previous planting 
experience may have to contemplate 
not more than a half-acre allotment 
in 1959. 

It is not likely that a cotton state 
congressman facing a primary fight 
could tell his constituents that the 
best he could get for them was the 
minimums of the old law. There are 
some who believe that a_ possible 
larger Democratic majority in the 


| new Congress next January may be 


enabled to enact a new law which 
would reflect the views of the stub- 
born House Agriculture Committee 
leadership. However, next January 
does not aid southern congressmen 
facing a primary election now. 


Senate Bill 
The Senate-passed bill, on the other 


hand, does concede recognition of the 


problem of the small cotton farmer 
for the next two years, for it would 
give these farmers a chance at a 
16-million-plus acreage base. It also 
appeals to the big cotton farms where 
low costs permit them to operate 
(Turn to FARM BILL, page 83) 


Lightning Injures 10 
At Moorman Picnic 


QUINCY, ILL.—Ten persons were 
injured when a bolt of lightning 
struck the tree they were standing 
under at a company picnic of the 
Moorman Manufacturing Co. this 
week at Quincy. 

The bolt is reported to have 
knocked all of them to the ground. 
Several were rendered unconscious 
or burned. All but two have been 
released from the hospital after 
treatment. 

Among the group of women and 
girls struck by the lightning were 
the wife of Elmer Wilson, president 
of the company, and the wife and 
daughter of O. W. Randolph, sales 
promotion manager of the firm. 

Some 2,000 persons were attend- 
ing the annual Moorman outing when 
the storm struck. 


Undergoes Surgery 


CHICAGO—E. G. Horst, manager 
of feed sales, Calcium Carbonate Co., 
Quincy, Ill., entered Swedish Cove- 
nant Hospital July 30 for corrective 
surgical work. He is progressing sat- 
isfactorily and expects to leave the 
hospital next week. 


MIDGET LAYER -— The midget hen held by Dr. George H. Arscott (left), 
Oregon State College department of poultry husbandry, has gained national 
publicity because it and five others at the college are producing as many and 
as large eggs as normal-sized hens which consume more feed. A normal-sized 
hen is held by Dr. Paul E. Bernier, poultry geneticist in charge of experimen- 
tal trials concerning midget chickens at the college. The midgets, little more 
than half the size of normal hens, have matched the rest of the college flock 
in egg production during the past year. Dr. Arscott estimates that the small 
hens require 35% less feed for the same egg production as the normal hens. 


(Feedstuffs, July 5, page 1.) 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 

Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. il Mo. Del. Md. 
May 783 938 1,071 163 843 2,136 1,921 
June 697 916 1,031 221 778 2,232 1,945 
June 735 1,010 1,106 215 852 2,196 2,014 
June 760 1,005 1,143 188 861 084 1,944 
June 688 008 1,160 191 9 2,056 1,987 
July 649 932 1.023 191 79t 1863 
July 721 890 154 719 2,058 
July 635 1,038 949 163 739 2,173 1,829 
July 26 592 952 959 ' 769 1,928 1,886 
Aug. 548 953 903 156 704 1,935 1,831 

Week ending Va. W.Va. N.C. $.c. Ga. Fla. Ala. Miss. 
1,530 685 2,984 372 7,55! 270 3,350 1,972 
SS Oe 1,555 651 2,951 444 7,211 241 3,213 2,073 
JOme 14 ..ccccsccccccccces 1,524 688 2,889 395 7,063 338 3,251 2,080 
Jame 1,612 619 2,947 369 7,153 282 3,310 2,035 
2B 1,630 579 2,889 417 6,878 260 3,251 2,113 
July 8 ..ccccccccccecveces 1,476 678 2,876 386 6,724 272 3,166 2,145 
Saly 12 .ncccccccccescccee 1,542 660 2,769 389 6,869 221 2,958 2,124 
July 19 cncccccccccccccces 1,48! 653 2,711 376 6,340 240 2,853 2,037 
July 26 ..cccccccccccesecs 1,391 657 2,699 397 6,204 219 2,955 2,037 
Aug. 2 ...ccecccecccocecs 1,361 624 2,655 349 6,018 233 2,800 2,041 

Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark. La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 1958 1957 
May 31 3,191 536 2,996 428 i76 1,202 36,266 28,793 
433 509 2,924 43! 200 1,114 35,981 29,274 
June 14 3,401 505 2,829 453 185 1,120 36,05) 29,328 
3,347 $12 3,015 394 216 1,203 36,219 29,784 
3,199 450 2,969 365 204 1,142 35,519 29,256 
July 3,096 413 2,811 389 212 1,147 34,699 29,277 
July 12 .ccccccscccvcccees 3,063 460 2,593 442 173 1,160 34,159 29.432 
3,137 474 2,40! 38! 199 1,093 33,083 28,740 
July 26 ..cccccccccscccces 3,074 456 2,406 420 171 1,081 32,557 28,388 
Bag. 2 ceccesscccvcesceese 2,979 438 2,353 313 156 1,134 31,639 27,510 


Purina Buys Cuban 
eye 

Milling Facilities 

ST. LOUIS — Ralston Purina Co. 
has announced the purchase of the 
feed milling facilities of the Ameri- 
can Feed Co., Havana, Cuba, for man- 
ufacture of the full line of Purina 
Chows for livestock and poultry. 

Raymond E. Rowland, Purina pres- 
ident, made the announcement. He 
said the company took possession of 
the Cuban mill Aug. 1. Production 
got under way immediately. The mill 
has the capacity to manufacture ap- 
proximately 50,000 tons per year. Dis- 
tribution will be throughout Cuba. 

Claude Balestra, formerly associat- 
ed with the American Feed Co., will 
be plant manager. John Bruno, for- 
merly superintendent of the Purina 
plant at Encrucijada, Venezuela, will 
be superintendent. 


Trade Registering 


For Maryland Event 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—Advance 


| registration is being accepted for the 


Poultry Industry Servicemen’s Con- 
ference scheduled for Sept. 10-11 at 


| the University of Maryland. 


One of the features of the confer- 
ence will be the “Stump the Ex- 
perts” panel session of questions and 
answers, scheduled for the evening 
of Sept. 10. 

Panel members include Dr. Boyd 
L. Stock and Dr. M. S. Cover, Uni- 
versity of Delaware; Dr. Edmund 
Hoffman, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Daniel 
DeCamp, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and Dr. E. E. Wehr, of the 
Beltsville, Md., USDA station. Also 
on the panel will be members of the 
poultry, animal husbandry and agri- 
cultural engineering staffs of the 
University of Maryland. 

The meeting is open to everyone 
interested in the poultry industry. 
Advance registration is required. 
Persons who wish to attend should 
contact Wade H. Rice, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 


Joins Mills 


As Production Manager 


DECATUR, ALA.—Robert B. Mar- 
tin has joined Alabama Flour Mills 
here as production manager, it has 
been announced by Claude Carter, 
general manager of the mills. Mr. 
Martin relieves W. G. Smith who will 
become general manager of the com- 
pany’s Tunnel Hill, Ga., plant in Sep- 
tember, Mr. Carter said. 

The new production manager comes 
to Decatur from Waynesboro, Va., 
where he was plant manager of Roc- 
co Feeds of Augusta, Inc. He holds a 
B.A. degree in economics from 
Bridgewater (Va.) Callege. 


Broiler Prices Rise 
Slightly in Delmarva, 
But Still Below ’57 


SALISBURY, MD. — The broiler 
price in the Delmarva area showed 
a little improvement last week. The 
average price paid on the farm was 
18.5¢ compared to 183¢ the week 
before. However, a year ago, broiler 


| growers were enjoying the price of 


23.2¢ Ib., according to the Maryland- 
Delaware Crop Reporting Service. 

Last week’s price did not show the 
expected drop. Delmarva producers 
sent 4.349.000 broilers to market. This 
was 10% more than the previous 
week and 30% more than a year ago. 

As of mid-July, the broiler situa- 
tion was not as healthy financially 
this year as it was last. The mid- 
month price of broilers last year was 
22 6¢, and this year it fell to 19.5¢, a 
14% difference. For the same periods, 
feed was $4.70 cwt. last year and 
$5.15 this year, a 10% increase. Last 
year the average mid-month price 
paid for chicks was 11.5¢ each. This 
year the price was 14¢, an increase 
of 22%. 

Nationwide, hatcherymen in 22 re- 
porting states set 42,334,000 eggs 
during the week ending Aug. 2. This 
was 4% less than the previous week 
and 15% above the corresponding 
week a year ago. Decreases in the 
number of eggs set from the pre- 
vious week were reported in all but 
two of the 22 states. 

This cutting back in egg set, which 
has been the trend for several weeks, 
was reflected in last week’s chick 
placement on the farm. Hatcherymen 
in 22 states placed 31,639 000 broiler 
chicks. This was 3% less than the 
previous week, but 15% above the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Sixteen of the 22 states reported low- 
er placements compared to the pre- 
vious week. 


Feed 


BUTLER, MO.—A loss estimated 
at $100,000 resulted from a fire which 
destroyed the plant of Arnold Ele- 
vator Mills, feed manufacturing firm 
at Butler, Aug. 1. A separate office 
building and two warehouses escaped 
the flames. Also destroyed was the 
nearby fertilizer warehouse of the 
Kenney Bros. Grain Co. The Arnold 
elevator, which was destroyed, was 
full of wheat, barley and oats. Marion 
S. Arnold, owner of the firm, stated 
that the loss was covered by insur- 
ance. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
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Because the poultry feed lacked SMALL’S Dehydrated Alfalfa 


It’s “‘no sale” 
when today’s housewife picks 
up a fryer with a bleached white 
color, for she knows that golden 
yellow is her clue to quality 

in poultry. 


The pigments in feed that produce 
golden look’’ are known as 
XANTHOPHYLLS. Smail’s Dehydrated 
Alfalfa offers this vital pigment 

in an economical form that’s easy 

to incorporate into your poultry 

feed formula. Also included in 
Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa are 
dozens of other valuable 
constitutents — including high 
quality protein, essential vitamins 
and minerals, and unidentified 
growth factors. 


Xanthophylls come as part of the 


package—at no extra cost—when you buy 
Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa . . . just one more reason 
why it continues to be the first choice of 


experienced feed buyers. 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 


Alfalfa Division 
P. O. Box 356 


Kansas City 41, Mo. 


yellow went... 
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NEW MILL—Ralston Purina’s new feed mill at Memphis is shown at left. 
The tents in the foreground are some of those set up to serve barbecued 
chicken dinners to the approximately 8,000 people who attended opening cere- 
monies July 26. The barbecue pits are at lower right. The large tent housed 


live displays of livestock and poultry. 


Ralston Purina Opens 
New Mill at Memphis; 
8,000 Attend Opening 


MEMPHIS, TENN About 8,000 
livestock and poultry farmers, Purina 
dealers and others attended ceremo- 
nies July 26 dedicating the new Ral- 
ston Purina Co. mill at Memphis. 

The group heard U.S. Rep. Clifford 
Davis welcome the new enterprise to 
the Memphis area. In response to 
Rep. Davis’ welcome, Raymond E. 
Rowland, Purina president, pointed 
to the flourishing agricultural area 
surrounding Memphis, and to the 
city’s location as a_ transportation 
center as two of the reasons influ- 
encing the company’s decision to 
build a plant there. 

Mr. Rowland said the new mill, 
which he called the most modern in 
the country, will enable Purina to 
serve livestock and poultry feeders of 
the area more economically and more 
efficiently. 

Guests at the dedication ceremo- 
nies were served barbecued chicken 
dinners. They were entertained by 
television and radio stars Minnie 
Pearl, Roy Acuff and the Smokey 
Mountain Boys 

The Memphis plant is the second 
Purina plant in Tennessee, the other 
being at Nashville. It the com- 
pany’s 49th feed mill. It will have the 
capacity to manufacture approxi- 


is 


mately 100,000 tons per year and will | 


employ some 50 persons. 


Southern Rail Rate 
Proposal Approved 


MEMPHIS 
linois Central, 


A joint proposal by Il- 
Central of Georgia, 


Gulf Mobile and Ohio and St. Louis- | 


San Francisco railroads to establish 
reduced rates on whole grains and 
soybeans between stations in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley territory, Cairo, IIL, 
Paducah, Ky., and other points, for 
400 miles and less has been approved 
by the Southern Freight Assn. gen- 
eral committee. 

However, several lines announced 
that they would appeal this action to 
the SFA executive committee at the 
next meeting scheduled on Sept. 9. 

The Southwest Freight Bureau 
Proposal 2365 covering adjustment in 
rates on barley, corn, milo maize, 
oats, rye and soybeans between vari- 
ous points in Arkansas and Missouri, 
also between these stations and Mem- 
phis, was considered at a _ recent 
SWFB general traffic committee 
meeting. After considerable discus- 
sion, the proposal was referred to the 
next meeting. 

C. C. Dehne, Sr., Stutigart, Ark., 
traffic consultant for the Mid-South 
Soybean and Grain Shippers Assn., 
said: “This is a good example of why 
the railroads are in bad condition to- 
day—too little, too slow, too late. 
Harvest time will be on hand before 
the railroads get something approved 
to meet the trucking situation.” 


6 Co-ops to Buy 
Research Farm 


Six farm supply cooperatives plan 
to buy a hog and beef cattle testing 
farm in Illinois for use in testing 
livestock feeds, according to the Mid- 
land Cooperator, a publication of Mid- 
land Cooperatives, Inc., Minneapolis. 


Geer test farms Sor poultry, the | Co., milling engineering firm at De- 


publication said. The farms are locat- 
ed at Bridgeville, Del. (broilers); 
Garner, N.C. (egg production), and 
Elkton, Va. (turkeys). 

The cooperatives planning the pur- 
chase are the Illinois Farm Supply 
Co, Southern States Cooperative, 
Farmers Cooperative Exchange, 
Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Coopera- 
tive Assn., Indiana Farm Bureau Co- 
operative Assn. and the Farm Bureau 
Cooperative Assn. 


Hearing Set on Sale 


Of High-Fiber Mash 


RALEIGH, N.C.—A public hearing 
on the proposed regulation to permit 
the sale of high-fiber poultry mash 
in North Carolina will be held at 
Raleigh Aug. 12, L. Y. Ballentine, 
North Carolina commissioner of ag- 
riculture, has announced. 

The commissioner said the request 
for the hearing was made by the 
North Carolina Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. 

North Carolina regulations prohi- 
bit more than 8% fiber and 7% is the 
maximum for many mashes. 

“In view of recent experiments in- 
dicating pullets will thrive on a high- 
er fiber content,” the commissioner 
pointed out, “feed men have claimed 
this type of feeding saves labor and 
has a tendency to prevent cannibal- 
ism in chickens.” 

In the letter to the commissioner, 
the association said there is a need 
for an all-mash pullet growing feed 
containing higher fiber content than 
the high energy all-mash growing 
feeds currently approved by the de- 
partment. 


Officers Named by 
Cereal Byproducts 


CHICAGO — At a special meeting 
of the board of directors of the Ce- 
real Byproducts Co., Chicago, July 26, 
W. F. Becker, Jr., was elected chair- 
man of the board of directors and 
Charles L. Johnson was elected presi- 
dent of the company. 


The Cereal Byproducts Co. con- 


ducts primarily a brokerage business 
in feed ingredients for animal con- 
sumption, with head office at Chica- 
go and branch offices in Buffalo, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City and 
Omaha. 


Short Course Set 


For Operators 
Of Small Mills 


KANSAS CITY — The production 
problem of small mill operators, 
concentrate mixers and custom mill- 
ers will receive special attention this 
fall in Kansas City. 

The occasion will be a Small Mill | 
Short Course, to be held Nov. 14 | 
as a special feature of the annual 
Feed Production School sponsored 
by the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. | 
The production school will take 


| 


place Nov. 12-14 at the American | 


Royal Building in Kansas City. The | 


first two days will be devoted pri- 
marily to bulk handling of finished 
feed, with the third day to be taken 
up by specialized sessions on various 
phases of feed production. 

The special Small Mill Short 
Course will be presented Friday, Nov. 
14, concurrently with the specialized 
sessions of the school proper. Feed 
men enrolling for the full school may 
attend specialized sessions of their 
choice or any of the sessions on small 
mill operations. 

For those interested in the short 
course only, arrangements have been 
made to enroll for just the one day 
of the school. These men also will 


| have the privilege of attending any 


‘ | of the specialized sessions. 
The cooperatives already own three | = 


T. E. Stivers of the T. E. Stivers 


| eatur, Ga., is chairman of the Small 


Mill Short Course, and G. A. Carl- 


| son of Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Min- 


neapolis, is assistant chairman. 
Program Plans 

They announced this week the pre- 
liminary plans for the one-day event. 
Details on speakers will be announc- 
ed later. 

The short course will cover all 
phases of the operations of smaller 
feed mills. Experts from feed, ma- 
chinery and construction companies 


(Turn to SHORT COURSE, page 88) 


Feedstuffs Elected to 
Membership in Audit 


Bureau of Circulations 


MINNEAPOLIS — Feedstuffs this 
week was notified of its election to 
membership in Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations. 

ABC is a_ non-profit 


association 


which audits and verifies circulation 
st ED, 


information. This 
information is 
compiled and re- § 
ported in accord- © 
ance with the or- 
ganization'’s rigid @ 
standardized pro- @ 
cedures which are Cy «* 
uniformly applied LA 

to all member publications. 

These audited facts, available with- 
out obligation to interested persons, 
provide a factual basis for evidence 
of subscriber interest, advertising 
rates, facts on market coverage, and 
facts for appraising Feedstuffs’ cir- 
culation quality and editorial quality, 
it was explained by Milton B. Kihl- 
strum, president of The Miller Pub- 
lishing Co., publisher of Feedstuffs. 

Only publications with paid circu- 
lation are eligible to apply for ABC 
membership. 


Peter Hand Staff 


CHICAGO — A recent announce- 
ment of the appointment of Harry N. 
White as manager of the northeast- 
ern district for Peter Hand Founda- 
tion, Chicago (Feedstuffs, Aug. 7), 
stated that Mr. White was a former 
official of Bowman Feed Products, 
Inc., Holland, Mich. This should have 
said that Mr. White was formerly af- 
filiated with the Charles Bowman Co., 


New York. 


John H. MacMillan, Jr. 


Grain Trade Leader 
To Speak at Annual 
GFDNA Convention 


ST. LOUIS — John H. MacMillan, 
Jr., chairman of the board and chief 
operating officer of Cargill, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, will address the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. conven- 
tion here. 

He will speak Sept. 8 on the sub- 
ject, “The Role of Management in 
Years Ahead.” Mr. MacMillan is one 
of several speakers scheduled for the 
Convention, which will be held Sept. 
7-9 at the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 


here. 
Mr. MacMillan is well known in 
the grain trade. His career has 


ranged from cash grain buyer and pit 
trader to his present position, and 
his interests have led to design of new 
types of “big-bin” storage, improved 
barge transportation and shipbuild- 
ing. 

“Outspoken in his faith in free en- 
terprise,” the GFDNA announcement 
said, “Mr. MacMillan has been a lead- 
er in curbing the abuses of govern- 
ment in the grain trade.” 

Committee meetings are also 
scheduled for the convention. Planned 
are meetings of the grain sanitation 
committee, feed committee, national 
committee on uniform grades, arbi- 
tration appeals committee, trade rules 
committee, country elevator commit- 
tee, transportation committee and 
feed distributors committee. All 
meetings are open. 

Another highlight of the program 
will be a reception at the St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange. Officers and di- 
rectors of the exchange have issued 
an invitation to all persons attending 
the convention to visit their new 
grain exchange building and to at- 


tend a reception the afternoon of 
Sept. 9. 
A ladies program will again be 


featured, the convention committee 
has announced. Miss Ruth Moegle, 
supervisor of grain purchasing for 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and believed to 
be the only woman member of any 
exchange, is chairman of the ladies’ 
hospitality committee. The program 
will include a trip to “Grant’s Farm.” 

Big league baseball is also available 
as entertainment. The St. Louis Car- 
dinals will play at home the evening 
of Sept. 6, afternoon of Sept. 7 and 
will meet the Chicago Cubs the eve- 
ning of Sept. 9. 

The convention is scheduled for 
Sept. 7-9, with the main part of the 
program Sept. 8-9. Several commit- 
tees and special groups will meet 
Sept. 6-7 as well. 


Daughter for Kathes 


CHICAGO—Richard L. Kathe, di- 
rector of public relations for the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
and wife, Colleen, have announced 
the arrival of Jean Marie Kathe on 
Aug. 7. The mother and baby are do- 
ing fine at Elmhurst (Ill.) Memorial 
Hospital. 
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Heads of Antibiotic 
Companies Deny 


FTC Complaint 


NEW YORK—The heads of two of 
the leading antibiotic suppliers to 
the feed industry this weck denied 
a formal Federal Trade Commission 
complaint against their firms. 

These two firms, American Cyana- 
mid Co. and Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
and four other drug companies were 
charged with irregular pricing and 
patenting practices. The four 
companies named in the widely pub- 
licized FTC complaint were Bristol- 
Myers Co.; Bristol Laboratories, Inc. 


(a subsidiary of Bristol-Myers); Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. (and its 
E. R. Squibb & Sons division): and 
The Upjohn Co. 

The FTC complaint dealt primar- 
ily with human pharmaceuticals. 

The FTC charged the firms with 
attempting to monopolize the anti- 
biotics industry and maintain “arbi- 
trary, artificial, non-competitive and 
rigid prices.” The commission also 
charged that Pfizer made “false and 
misleading statements” to the US. 
Patent Office in order to obtain a 
patent on tetracycline, described as 
i key drug among ‘Sesame 
intil cs. The six firms were 
charged with conspiracy to fix and 
po prices of the tetracyclines. 
Joined with Pfizer on a charge of 
withhold “material and probative” 
information from the Patent Office 


in connection with the tetracycline 


patent w the two Pristol firms 

1 Cy imid. The firms other than 
Pfizer also were charged with solic- 
iti nd accepting from Pfizer licen- 
ses to make and sell tetracycline 
k ng Pfizer had “submitted false, 


ition” 
mplaint 
real 
for 


mislead ind incorrect inform: 
to th Patent Office. The c 
ils il] d that 


novelty 


there was 
in the c 


patent. 


no 


etracvcline 


Company Statements 
Dr. W. G. Malcolm, president of 
\ rican Cyanamid, declared that 
his « pany has not engaged in any 
price fixing or any unfair method of 
John E. McKeen, president of 
Pfize emphatically denied the 
charges made against his firm, par- 


ticularly in regard to the patenting 
f tetracycline. 

Mr. McKeen said: 

Pfize has never engaged in a 
consf never misused it pat- 
é fixed prices, and wields 
no monopolistic powers. The charges 


it Pfizer misled the Patent Office 


nd withheld information are utterly 
The tetracycline patent applica- 
n was the subject of prolonged and 


ANTIBLOTICS 


Livestock Production 
Study Set at Clemson 


CLEMSON, S. C.— New informa- 


tion and new methods for livestock 
production will be discussed and dem- 
onstrated on the Farm and Home 
Week animal husbandry program at 
Clemson Aug. 11-15 

The program will get underway 
Aug. 12, at 8:30 a.m., and there will 
be morning and afternoon sessions 
each day through Aug. 15. Swine, 
beef and sheep will be discussed 


‘cessive days. 
Highlig 


ram will be the 


the 
annual 


discussion pro- 
meeting and 


hts of 


nquet of the South Carolina Live- 
stock Producers Assn. at the Clem- 
son House at 7:30 p.m. Aug. 14. 


MILLFEED e FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


What Do You Need? 
Parks 
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Dr. Carl W. Schulz 


JOINS QUAKER OATS — Dr. Carl 
W. Schulz has joined Quaker Oats 
Co. as manager of veterinary services 
with headquarters in Barrington, Il. 
He was formerly head of the depart- 
ment of veterinary medicine and sur- 
gery at Texas A&M College, College 
Station, Texas. Before joining the 
staff of Texas A&M, he had been in 
general practice in Jefferson City, 
Mo., 
Kansas State College, 
where he received his D.V.M. 


Manhattan, 
in 1934. 


Northwest Feed Group 
Plans ‘‘Fun Party”’ 


MINNEAPOLIS—Plans have been 
completed for the sixth annual North- 


west Feed Manufacturers Assn. “Fun 
Party.” It will be held at River's 
Edge near Somerset, Wis., Aug. 18. 

According to Norm Clarke, chair- 
man of the fun party committee, as- 
sociation members may play golf any 
time during the day; the _ softball 
game between the “Fast Feed Manu- 


facturers” and the “Al Tradesmen 
Stars” will begin at 2:50 p.m. The 
dinner in the evening will be smor- 


zasbord style 


The committee chairman urges 
members to make reservations. Those 
who make reservations by Aug. 13 will 


drawing. Res- 
igh Dick 
Min- 


be eligible for a prize 
ervations can be made throt 
Blomfield, 6009 Wayzata Blvd., 


neapolis. Cost is $5 per person 


Outing in Milwaukee 
Attracts 60 Golfers 


MILWAUKEE—The first mid-sum- 
mer golf outing of the Chicago Feed 
Club, held at the North Hills Coun- 
try Club here Aug. 1, drew around 
60 golfers, with 75 for dinner and 
the baseball game in the evening. 
Members and varied their ac- 
tivities with golf, a visit to the Pabst 


guests 


breweries, and a Milwaukee Braves- 
San Francisco Giants baseball game 
Up to this year the club has limit- 
ed its golf outings to one in the 
spring and another in the fall 
Several prizes were distributed, and 
among the winners were the follow- 


ing: Robert R. Weihe, Met 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, won the first 
golf award with a low net of 68 
Joseph McDermott, Kraft Bag Corp., 
won the second low net. Theodore 
P. Thery, Feed Bag, Milwaukee, took 
the first non-participant prize, and 
the third golf award was taken by 
D. L. Mann, Western Condensing Co., 
Appleton, Wis 


rill Lynch, 


Participating in the blind bogey 
prizes were Edward M. Furman, 
Murphy Products Co., Burlington, 
Wis.; Robert G. White, Bob White & 


Co 
Co.:; 


Villiam A. Rothermel, Merck & 
Robert W. Carpenter, Distillation 
Products Industries; Eldon H. Roes- 
ler, the Feed Bag; George F. Barrett. 
Chicago Feed Ingredient Co.; John H. 
Wilson, Clinton Corn Processing Co.. 
Clinton, Iowa, and William A. Harris, 
St. Regis Paper Co. 


for 18 years. He is a graduate of | 


Agreement Reached on 
Contract; Strike Ends 
At Hales & Hunter Mill 


CHICAG Hales & Hunter Co. 
and Local 718 International Brother- 
hood of Teamst reached agreement 
on previously mtr rsial manage- 
ment clau n tl ew union con- 
tract this the five-week 
strike of the Halk | came to an 
end Aug. 6. A ete work force 
was expected t the job by Aug. 
9 

Acco} t Woolman, direc- 
tor of s Kelley, direc- 
tor of } ! there had been no 
dispute A nd fringe bene- 
fits in t n tract proposed by 
the ul 1 settlement 

id bes ! 1 June 30 by other 
feed « pal l t jurisdiction 

L, (13. f disagree- 
ment t nal ement 
clausé I t ! iny insisted 
be r contract 

Mr. W n report to the 
Ip We have i 
firm ¢ e union that 
they every way 
te 107 simplifica- 
tion, n t nd utomation 

i facilities at 
Hales 

Mr. K S ompany has 
1 tw eal ntract with a “no 
strik p! hich forces dis- 

the orderly 

process of bitration as the final 
We i stron management 

( k “Artic le 8 
s follows: “The 

ind the di- 

t t working forces are 
sted ex l ith the company 
The < ret is the sole right 
I y ff d assign 
i nd establish rea- 
So! juction and quality stand- 
In addition to the foregoing, the 

inl edges management's 
itself what type 

I lucts to! ifacture, use of in- 
o} cessing pro- 


jul } is and change 
of ju t, pr led these rights 
yn of the state 


ot eliminate, 
cl jobs for the 
p n against any 
Fu stood that in 
these ement rights, 
th resort to the adjust- 
ment of disputes procedure as speci- 
fic t i Article 9 without 
ré I ized strike 

cla 
Mr. K y said hi nsidered as 
most important the fact that the 
com] i the union have agreed 
to w a her to insure continual 
ill in the 


Cameron Company 


Plans New Mill 


LITTLE R K, ARK G. Ted 
Ca Cameron Feed 
M N I Rock, has an- 
nour 1 r thec truction of 
1 $3 feed t El Dorado, 
Ark supplemental 
iny’s fee ds 
ind is the third this kind to 
be ¢ ted by the Others are at 
le and N Ark. 

El] Dorado is southern part 
of the state and is in the center of 
the Arkansas oil in industry. 
Local interests h promoting 
broiler production in the area, and a 
hatchery and a poultry processing 
firm recently established branches 
thers 

FEED STORE SOLD 

DE WITT i WA—Elmer Benning 
has sold his feed store in De Witt to 
Ralph Stier of Mt. Joy. He had been 


in busin ss in De Witt for 20 years. 


if 
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Hog Price Problem 
Seen for Late ’59 


AMES, IOWA — Next spring’s pig 
crop probably won't be small enough 
to, prevent serious hog price trouble 
in the fall of 1959, an Iowa State Col- 
lege economist reports. 

Tom Rackham, Iowa State, point- 
ed out that a near-record pig crop is 
expected this fall, and he added that 
producers probably will not reduce 
the spring crop sufficiently to prevent 
the price problem. 

The current hog situation is falling 
in line with the familiar four-to-six 
year hog cycle, Mr. Rackham said. 
Good hog prices coinciding with low 
feed ci are breaking down re- 
straint in production. ‘In-and-outers” 
have a greater relative influence on 
the market than producers interested 
in uniform year-around and year-to- 
year production and marketing. 

He pointed out that present pros- 
pects for a fall pig crop 13% larger 
than a year ago would mean a total 
of about 41.5 million head. This would 
be the largest crop since the record 
of 47.6 million head in 1953, he said. 

A fall crop of this size would bring 
total 1958 production above 94 mil- 
lion head—only slightly smaller than 
the price-depressing 1955 high of 95.7 
million pigs. 


sts 


Kentucky Egg Grading, 
Candling Law Enforced 


FRANKFORT, KY. — Strict en- 
forcement of the Kentucky can- 
dling and grading law will be carried 


voy 
ege 


out in the immediate future, C. H 
Bray, director of markets for the 
state department of agriculture, an- 


nounces 

The Kentucky law requires that all 
egg handlers, except owners, be li- 
and that all eggs affered for 
sale must be graded. 


censed 


Mr. Bray declared the “education 
and service” phase of the law, which 
was passed in 1956, is over, and 
the industry should now be familiar 


with its provisions 
In enforcing the law, Mr. Bray said 
suspected violators will be placed on 


probation for 10 days during which 
time charges will be thoroughly in- 
vestigated and appropriate action 


recommended to the commissioner of 
agriculture for suspension or revoca- 
tion of the violator’s license. 


PROVIDE 
TROUBLE-FREE 
OPERATION 
FOR 


GREATER ECONOMY 


WHATEVER YOU'RE 
LOOKING FOR INA 
BUCKET LEVATOR 


QUALITY 

© DEPENDABILITY 
PRODUCTIVITY 
ECONOMY 


UNIVERSAL ELEVATORS are available for 
capacities of 50 to 3,000 Bushels per hour, 
ond can be obtained for any exact height. 
Building Top Quality Bucket Elevators 
For Over 50 Years. 
— Ses FOR FREE LITERATURE AND PRICES 


BOX 101 CEDAR FALLS, 1(OWA 
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Mid-South Meeting 
Speakers Stress 
Changing Times 


MEMPHIS Keeping up with 
changing times was stressed by 
speakers during the two-day annual 
meeting of the Mid-South Soybean 
& Grain Shippers Assn. held this 
week at the Hotel Peabody here. 

Clarence W. Weldon, vice president 
of Division A, First National Bank of 
Chicago, gave “A Banker’s Look At 
Some Country Grain Elevator Prob- 
lems” and followed this theme. 

“One of your very big problems is 


to keep up with changing times,” he | 


told about 275 people attending the 
group’s luncheon Aug. 6. “It is not 
only your problem, but it applies to 
all of us.” 

Mr. Weldon said that 


“all of us | 


may have to let our vision go way | 


beyond its present boundaries.” 

He cited the important need for 
good credit 
elevators, since such elevators are 
usually considered small, are gener- 
ally new and not paid for, with little 
cash built up for working capital and 
expansion 

He stressed that there is no magic 
or fancy tricks in financing. A vital 
necessity, he said, is that the bor- 
rower and banker understand and 
respect each other’s position. 


Food for Peace 


EK. P. Kovats 


L. H. Higgins 


McMillen Changes 


Sales Division 
FORT WAYNE, IND.—McMillen 


Feed Mills’ northern sales division 
will be re-aligned Sept. 1 to make an 
eastern and western sales division, 
E. E. Reynolds, director of feed sales, 
has announced. 

He said the new western division 
will include the states of Illinois, 


Wisconsin, Missouri, Iowa and other | 


| areas under development west of the 


among country grain | 


Mississippi River. E. P. Kovats, sales 
manager of the northern sales divi- 
sion, will manage the new western 
division. 

The new eastern sales division, 
made up of Indiana, Michigan, Ohio 
and those states currently in the 
company’s eastern sales district, will 
be managed by L. H. Higgins, who 
has been sales manager of the com- 
pany’s west central (Indiana) district. 

Increased feed sales activities and 


| continuing expansion were cited by 


W. E. Huge, vice president, Central | 


Soya Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., said that 
our nation’s tremendous progress in 


Mr. Reynolds as reasons for making 
it desirable to change the organiza- 


| tional sales structure. 


food production often has gone un- | 


Then he reminded listeners 
grim, paradoxical fact that 


noticed 
of the 


millions of people in the world are | 


going hungry. 

“We have the opportunity of pro- 
ducing and distributing food so 
broadly,” he said, 
ume, that the human race may some 
day find it possible to resort less 
frequently to military might.” 

Soybeans, he said, have played a 
large role in providing America’s 
bountiful food supply. Men of vision 
among the industry 
for the rise of soybeans in import- 
ance, he added. 

Mr. Huge said the Mid-South has 
been closly associated with one out- 
standing phase of soybean use in food 
production— that of poultry meat 
production. He called this an exam- 
ple of what may be accomplished 

(Turn to MID-SOUTH, page 83) 


JOINS BROKERAGE—Hess Linton 
recently joined the feed ingredient de- 
partment of the Gilbert Jackson Co., 
Kansas City. He is assisting Bob 
Kivett, who is in charge of the feed 
brokerage activities of the firm. Mr. 
Linton has been associated with the 
feed business for nearly 15 years, 
most of that period with Interna- 
tional Milling Co. in Clay Center, 
Kansas, and Kansas City. 


deserve credit | 


“and in such vol- | 


Mr. Kovats joined McMillen in 1944. 
He has worked in sales and has also 
served as general manager of the 
company’s stores division. 
been a member of the advisory board 
of directors of Central Soya Co., Inc., 
parent 
Mills, and was an original member 
of the Master Mix Wildcat Club, 


He has | 


| 


Bulk Midds Fall 
$17.50 from Jaly 


Millfeeds prices continued a down- 
ward slide this week that dropped 
bulk middlings in Kansas City $17.50 
lower than July 1 and down $15 or 
more from three weeks ago. 

Bulk midds were bought at $25 ton 
in Kansas City Aug. 7. This compares 
with $42.50 on July 1. The price is 
also about even with the lows re- 
corded last fall, which some observ- 
ers said were the lowest in 15 years. 

Traders said the sharp drop in 
prices is a combination of several 
factors. Although millfeed production 
in July ran at a good pace, feed 


manufacturers generally were setting | 


records. This brought a run-up in 
prices which was further accentuated 
by the scare buying that came with 
the tense Mid-East situation. Then 
the feed business slacked off in late 
July while millfeed production in- 
creased. Prices then began to sag. 

The slide was stopped at least 
temporarily, however, on Aug. 7 
when buying was resumed in Kansas 
City. Bulk midds were bought at $25 
Aug. 7, although they were generally 
quoted at $26. Sacked bran Aug. 7 
was also near the low point of the 
past several years. 

Slow demand also dropped the 
soybean meal price further this week. 
For the week ending Aug. 6, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reported 
soybean meal down $3 to $6 in the 
major markets. 

Linseed mea] ruled firm and ani- 
mal proteins about held their own. 
Alfalfa meal was firmer. Grain high 
protein feedstuffs were steady to 
higher. 


Customs Office Reports 


company of McMillen Feed | 


the company’s highest honorary sales | 


award. 
Mr. Higgins joined McMillen in 
1943, and served in both assistant 


and territory manager capacities un- 


sales supervisory staff in 1949. He 
is also an original member of the 
Wildcat Club. 

Both men will continue to head- 
quarter in the company’s executive 
offices in Ft. Wayne. 


Tonnage Up 14% 
In North Carolina 


RALEIGH, N.C—A 14% increase 
in feed tonnage for the fiscal year 


| were 


On Imports of Beef 


SAN FRANCISCO — Almost three 
quarters of a million pounds of meat 
unloaded at San Francisco 
wharves from Australia and New 
Zealand during the seven day period 


ne ; * | between July 17-23, reports the U.S. 
til his appointment to the company’s | 


| on July 25. 


ending June 30 has been reported by | 


the North Carolina Department of 


| Agriculture. 


The report said total tonnage for 
the year was 1,370,315 tons, com- 


| pared with 1,199,350 for the preced- 
| ing year. The increase of more than 


170,000 tons is almost three times 
the increase of 66,000 tons reported 
for 1956-57 over the 1955-56 year. 

Since 1952, the average increase 
for each fiscal year has been about 
55,000 tons. 

Every month of the 1957-58 period 
showed a substantial gain over the 
same month during the preceding 
year. Monthly gains were particular- 
ly strong after Dec. 1. Up to Dec. 1, 
tonnage was only slightly better than 
6% ahead of the previous year. 


Chicago Jobber Dies 


CHICAGO—Abraham Sugar, part- 
ner, Northwestern Flour & Feed Co., 
well known jobber of flour and sev- 
eral other commodities, died sudden- 
ly Aug. 2 while sitting in his car 
at the place of business, 1800 N. St. 
Louis Ave. He was 47 years old. Sur- 
vivors include his widow and one 


daughter. Funeral services were held 
in Chicago Aug. 4. 


Customs Office. 

This included 102,485 Ib. of bone- 
less mutton and boneless beef from 
Australia, and 67,689 lb. of boneless 
bull and boneless cow beef, also from 
Australia; 314,982 lb. of boneless veal, 
lamb and pork cuts, and livers from 
New Zealand, and 296,708 lb. of bone- 
less beef, cow beef, steer beef and 
beef cuts from New Zealand. The 
over-all total was 718,872 Ib. 

In the meantime, 1,115 live New 
Zealand cattle arrived at San Diego 


heavy feeders, were Herefords and 
Angus. They are remaining under 
government quarantine for 30 days, 
after which they will be moved to the 
feed lots of James Delfino, president 
of the Imperial Cattle Co., and one 
of the importers of the shipment. 
Sidney Genzer, of the Modern Meat 
Co., a partner of Mr. Delfino, said 
that they have a permit to import 
10,000 head, and will probably be 
making more shipments. 

The effects of beef and lamb im- 
ports will be discussed by Reed A. 
Phillips, a member of Ezra Taft Ben- 
son’s staff, at the 98th annual conven- 
tion of the California Wool Growers 
Assn. in the Sheraton-Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco, Aug. 15. 


Nopco Sales Increase 


NEWARK, N. J. — The Nopco 
Chemical Co., Newark, reports that 
its sales in the second quarter of 1958 
have increased over those of the first 
quarter. Operating income for the 
first half of 1958, excluding non-re- 
curring profit of 22¢ per share from 
the sale of investments, was $1.40 
per share, compared with $1.55 in 
1957. Net sales and other income for 
the six-month period were $14,433,- 
281, compared with $14,345,732 for 
the corresponding 1957 period. 


| 
| 


| & Feed Dealers Nationa! Assn 


The cattle, said to be | 


Ray B. Bowden 


Ray Bowden Named 
GFDNA Honor Guest 


ST. LOUIS—Ray B. Bowden, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Grain 
for 
21 years, has been selected as “Honor 
Guest” at the annual GFDNA con- 
vention to be held here Sept. 7-9 

This is said to mark the first time 
that a trade association executive 
has received this honor. 

His years of service to the associa- 
tion included the war years of OPA 
and the era of CCC operations in 
the grain trade. 

Before joining the national associ- 
ation, Mr. Bowden had been secre- 
tary of the Northwest Country Ele- 
vator Assn. His grain trade service 
followed a career which included 
time spent as a country school teach- 
er in Kansas, a newspaper man in 
Kansas City and Idaho and a college 
instructor at Montana State College. 

He will be honored at the 
banquet at the convention. Gifts, let- 
ters or scrolls will be presented to 
Mr. Bowden that evening by leaders 
of the delegations from the various 
states. 


annual 


Plans Announced 
For Annual Arkansas 


Formula Feed Meeting 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. — Plans 
have been announced for the annual 
Arkansas Feed Conference held at 
the University of Arkansas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, according 


| to Dr. John W. White, associate di- 


rector. 
Dates selected for the meeting are 


| Sept. 18-19. The program will begin 


at 1 p.m. Sept. 18 and will continue 
through the following day. Dr. E. L 
Stephenson, animal nutritionist, wil! 
be in charge of arrangements. 
Topics to be covered at the two- 
day meeting center around nutrition 
for beef cattle, dairy cattle, poultry 
and swine. Representatives of the 
Arkansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station and from the feed industry 


| will cover subjects ranging from the 


value of feed additives to suggested 
feeding program and disease control 
through proper nutrition. 

A barbecue will be held Sept. 18 
as part of the event. 

The conference is open to anyone 
interested in feed formulation, Dr. 
Stephenson said. 


FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 

BIRD ISLAND, MINN. — Fire de- 
stroyed the Farmers Elevator here 
recently. Loss was estimated at $125,- 
000, according to Elmore Edmunds, 
manager. He said damage to the 
building was $75,000. Equipment and 
grain lost were valued at about 
$50,000. The blaze followed an ex- 
plosion in the elevator. 
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for sweeter sales and 
sweeter feeds... 


Remember, something wonderful happens 
when you add NATICO! 


Pass the word along to your customers —add 
NATICO to feed; subtract dollars from feed- 
ing costs! NATICO is the new, dry all molasses 
product —no carriers, no fillers —with a guar- 
anteed 48% sugar content that adds attractive 
color and fragrance to feed. Even makes dry, 
home-grown grains and roughages tasty. 


AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT Packed in easy-to-handle 50-lb. bags, 
FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA., AND GRETNA, LA. NATICO is economical to buy, profitable 
to sell. 
FOR BEEF AND DAIRY CATTLE, SWINE, POULTRY 


Jix 
ALI 
i 
MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 ; : . 
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MISS “EGGTOBER”—Susan Treat, 19-year-old Connecticut farm girl and 
junior at the University of Connecticut, has been selected as Miss “EGG- 
tober.” In this capacity she will play an instrumental role in the “EGGtober” 
promotion effort being spearheaded by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York. 


Pfizer Selects Miss 
“EGGtober” for Egg 


Promotion Program 
NEW YORK—Figuratively, if not 


literally, the calendar is being al- 
tered to give the year 13 months 
instead of 12. The extra month is 


called “EGGtober,” a newly-minted 
word describing an egg promotion 
program being spearheaded by Chas 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York. The 
company announced that it is inviting 
ill interested segments of the indus- 
try to participate 


A 19-year-old Connecticut farm girl 
has been chosen “Miss EGGtober” 
and will play a leading role in the ef- 
fort. She is Susan Treat, a junior 
at the University of Connecticut. Her 
family operates a 225-acre farm near 
Orange, Conn. Miss Treat has a long 
record of achievements in 4-H work, 
and high school and college activities 

The EGGtober campaign is de- 
signed to encourage a greater con- 


sumption of eggs by making home- 
makers more aware of the great nu- 
tritional value of eggs as well as the 
relatively low cost of eggs in terms 


of food value 
announcement. 

The plan, company spokesmen said, 
is also designed to help poultrymen 
produce more high quality eggs—at 
least the equivalent of an extra 
month of production a year. 

“To the farmer,” Pfizer said.-““EGG- 
tober is being presented as a bonus 
month of extra eggs obtainable 
through the use of today’s scientifi- 
cally blended extra-production laying 
feeds containing the antibiotic Terra- 
mycin 

“To the general public, it is being 
billed as a “Time to Eat More Eggs’.” 

The program will reach its high 
point in September and October when 
Miss EGGtober will make personal 
appearances at poultry and trade 
shows, state fairs and on radio and 
television. 

The ultimate goal, according to the 
Pfizer announcement, is to establish 
EGGtober on a continuing basis so 
that it will serve as an annual re- 
minder to all Americans that more 
eggs should be included in the daily 


according to a Pfizer 


| diet. 


As one small part of the promotion, 
more than a quarter of a million 
match books carrying EGGtober mes- 


He's looking 

for some of your 
dog food made 
with our complete 
dog food cereals 


* TOASTED CORN FLAKES 


* KIBBLED CORN 


* TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES KIBBLED WHEAT 


* CORN GRANULES 


* KIBBLED PREMIXES 


(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 


Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


PHONE 
1800 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
Danville, Illinois 


TELETYPE 
8261 


sages are being distributed through- 
out the country. Each book will car- 
ry a reminder to “Eat More Eggs.” 

Miss Treat has won blue ribbons 
in five of the six years she entered 
Jersey heifers in the dairy showman- 
ship contest at the 4-H fair. One sea- 
son she was leader of a sewing club 
and felt “well rewarded” when five 
girls in the group won awards in the 
County 4-H Dress Revue. In 1954 she 
was state health achievement winner 
in Connecticut. Other honors have 
included a trip to the National 4-H 
Club Congress. 

In 1956 Miss Treat won one of the 
highest honors in 4-H work—the 
William H. Danforth “I Dare You” 
award. The award was made “in rec- 
ognition of qualities of leadership, 
and with challenge to dare greatly, 
live usefully and share fully all 
worthwhile things of life.” 


Kraft F end Names 


Contest Winners 


CHICAGO—First prize winners of 
$350 and an all-expense holiday in 
Chicago in the second annual Kray- 
lets Greenback contest sponsored by 
Kraft Foods have been announced. 

The winners are Schissel Elevator, 
LaKota, Iowa; Seaton (Ill.) Grain 
Co., and Farmers Elevator Co., Ash- 
ton, Iowa. 

Kraylets are an 80% dairy feed for 
swine, chickens and turkeys. 

The sales contest was for feed 
dealers in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebras- 
ka, South Dakota and Wisconsin on 
a quota basis during April and May. 

A cash prize and holiday was also 
awarded to the jobber with the high- 
est increase over his quota. The win- 
ner was the Victoria Feed Co., Dav- 
enport, Iowa. 

Second prize winners of $200 are: 
Farmers Cooperative Co., Eagle 
Grove, Iowa; Burt (Iowa) Coopera- 
tive Elevator, and Prophetstown 
(Tll.) Feed Mill. 

Third prize winners of $150 are: 
Farmers Cooperative Elevator Co., 
Iowa Falls, Iowa; Bahler Feed Serv- 
ice, Remington, Ind., and Carroll 
County Farm Bureau, Camden, Ind. 


C. (Doc) Meader Joins 
Highway Equipment 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA — C. 
(Doc) Meader has been appointed 
district representative for Highway 
Equipment Co., Cedar Rapids, it was 
announced by Gale E. Allen, general 
sales manager of the firm. Mr. Mea- 
der will cover Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon 
Utah and Washington. 

The company manufactures lime 
and fertilizer spreaders, asphalt 
spreaders and ice control equipment. 

Before joining Highway Equipment, 
Mr. Meader was sales representative 
for Bituminous Material & Supply 
Co., Des Moines. Prior to that he was 
with D-A Lubricant Co., Indianapolis. 


John Retires 


ALBANY, N.Y.—John H. Hammes, 


| former manager of the Albany GLF 


feed mill, has retired as manager of 
the seed department of the GLF Ex- 
change, Inc., in Bordertown, N.J. Mr. 
Hammes was manager of the Albany 
mill from 1933 to 1952, when he was 


| transferred to Bordertown. 


NEW SOYBEAN VARIETY 
FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—A new, 
high yielding, yellow-seeded soybean 
variety of Ogden maturity is being 
released by the University of Ar- 
kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion in cooperation with the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and experi- 
ment stations in Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa. The new variety, named Hood, 
has outyielded Ogden in most areas, 
holds its seed better than Ogden, has 
1% higher oil content and about 

0.5% lower protein than Ogden. 


USDA Official Points 
To Need for Increase 


In Livestock Production 


DAVIS, CAL.—“Increased livestock 
production can go a long way toward 
curing the so-called ills of agricul- 
ture,” said R. E. Hodgson, director of 
the animal husbandry research divi- 
sion of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

He said that livestock production is 
extremely important in the promotion 
of good land use, for soil conserva- 
tion and improvement, and as the 
only consumer of many crops. 

Mr. Hodgson was speaking before 
a recent joint session of the western 
sections of the American Society of 
Animal Production and the American 
Dairy Science Assn., meeting on the 
Davis campus of the University of 
California. 

He mentioned that the producer 
must have at his disposal the best 
possible information on current pro- 
duction and marketing practices if he 
is to adjust his operation to meet 
changing conditions, and that the 
task of the animal husbandry re- 
search worker is to produce this 
needed information. 

The USDA research administrator 
estimated that by 1975 Americans 
will need one fourth more milk, one 
third more beef, two fifths more pork 
and one sixth more lamb than they 
are eating now. He said that last year 
each American on the average drank 


| about 700 Ib. of milk and ate 157 Ib. 


of red meat, plus 26 Ib. of chicken, 
6 lb. of turkey and 378 eggs. 

Mr. Hodgson expressed the view 
that regardless of current agricultur- 
al surpluses, research aimed at ex- 
panding production is essential in the 
long-range view. 

“Two obstacles in the path of re- 
search are that fewer and fewer stu- 
dents are going into agricultural sci- 
ences, and that not enough effort is 
going into basic agricultural research. 
We are scraping much closer to the 
bottom of the barrel of research in- 
formation now than we have for a 
long time,” he said. 

“Some areas of research have been 
explored more thoroughly than 
others. Research in feeding and nutri- 
tion is more advanced than in breed- 
ing, Management and animal phy- 
siology. 

“It is my feeling that geneticists 
must devote more of their attention 
to developing types of animals that 
produce meat more efficiently, and 
that yield meat more suited to con- 
sumer desires; that information on 
improved management of livestock 
and feed supplies must be developed 
if costs are to be lowered and time 
saved, and that, particularly, we must 
attack problems concerned with ani- 
mal growth, reproduction, lactation 
and fattening—all of fundamental im- 
portance to efficient livestock pro- 
duction.” 


New Feed Lot Opens 


In Central Washington 


WARDEN, WASH.—With 17 years 
of experience behind him as a live- 
stock feeder in the Boise Valley of 
Idaho, Allen Sircin recently located 
in the Columbia basin of central 
Washington where he has started a 
large cattle feeding enterprise seven 
miles north of Warden. His operation 
is named the A & W Feed Lot. He 
fattens cattle for West Coast beef 
markets. 

Mr. Sircin began construction of 
the feed lot last December. It can 
accommodate from 1,500 to 2,000 
head. The yard is filled three times 
yearly. 

Contrary to usual practice, he ex- 
pects to feed only heifers, he said. 
They will be purchased both locally 
and in western Montana and will 
weigh from 600 to 700 Ib. He said he 
believes that a quicker capital turn- 
over can be accomplished with heif- 
ers because the market does not re- 
quire so much finish on them. 
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Illinois Poultrymen Discuss Integration, 
Production Problems at University Event 


URBANA, ILL. Producing and 
marketing poultry under contract 
was one of the main topics discussed 
at the annual All-Industry Poultry 
Day at the University of Illinois re- 
cently. 

More than 200 poultry producers, 
hatcherymen and processors heard a 
panel discussion of integration and 
contract farming, and then took part 
themselves in a question and answer 
period during the session 

Fred Munroe, operator of Munroe’s 
Hatchery, Joliet, Ill, talked about his 
cooperative integration program as 
one alternative way to make the 
poultry business pay in Illinois. The 
Munroe Hatchery has its own farm 
for producing hatching eggs, but it 
also has more than 400,000 eggs a 
year under contract by other farm- 
ers in the area. 

“Poultrymen need a definite plan 
of operation to get financing,” Mr. 
Munroe told the audience. “Bankers 
have to have a fair prospect that the 
proposed program will make money 


before they will be interested in 
financial backing. Other advantages 


of cooperative enterprise such as this 
include the savings of group planning 
ind buying for housing, equipment 
and the costs of production 
and feed 
Reason for Integration 

Wilbur manager of the Ar- 
mour Creameries plant at Lincoln, in 
discussing contract production from 
the processor’s standpoint, said that 
the broiler volume prop- 
sition all the way through. “No one 
can operate successfully in today’s 
type of operation without knowing 
that he can keep his plant busy. That 
is one of the pressures that has 
brought integration to the _ point 
where it is today,” he said 

Another panel member, Harry Be- 
dient, Tolono producer, reported that 
he went into contract production in 
February this year for the same rea- 
son that he buys insurance policies. 
His point of view is that the contract 


sales, 


Kalb, 


business is a 


procedure at least guarantees him 
enough return each year so that he 
can stay in business, plus a reason- 
ible chance of making a profit if he 
ean keep his costs of production 
down 

Prof. James Roush, poultry market- 
ing specialist at the University of 
Illinois, discussed both the advan- 


tages and disadvantages of integra- 
tion and contract production. “An 
important point to remember,” he 
pointed out, “is that there is inte- 
ration in agriculture and it has been 
around for many years. If it was not 
in advantage to some farmers to in- 
tegrate, the system would not have 
lasted. 
Shifting Production 
“Partly because of integration, the 
ndustry in the U.S. has been 
shifting to the southern states. For 
example, since 1952 Illinois broiler 
production has dropped by 20% while 
nationally growers have boosted pro- 
duction by 69%. Some folks think 
that the egg industry also will move 
south.” Prof. Roush said he thinks 
it may too if the egg producers let it. 
“Illinois has markets available for 
high - quality poultry products.” 
Prof. Roush said, “The state has 
the feed necessary to produce 
these poultry products. It has in- 
formation people hatcherymen, 
feed dealers, other tradespeople and 
producers with the know-how 
The Illinois 


broiler 


many 
supply this market 


poultry industry, if it wants to sur- | 


vive, can and must combine those 
factors in such a way, with or with- 
out integration, to produce poultry 
products as efficiently as any other 
section of the country.” 

Commenting on whether or not it 
is better to have control of contract 
production in the hands of producers 
or someone else, Mr. Kalb pointed out 
that contracts must be designed to 
keep the producers in business, add- 
ing that without birds or eggs, there 
can be no business. 

Mr. Munroe emphasized that con- 
trol and contract arrangements have 
to be cooperative between all the 
parties involved. “Everyone is in the 
business to create a profitable enter- 
prise and make some money. Some 
of my cooperators, for example, feel 
that they are better than average 
producers and can make more money 
for themselves by staying somewhat 
independent and taking more risk.” 


Production Testing 


feature of the Poultry 
Robert N Shoff- 
the Univer- 


As another 
Day Program, Dr. 
ner, poultry specialist at 


INTEGRATION PANEL—Prof. James Roush, poultry marketing specialist 
at the University of Illinois, outlines the problems of contract farming at 


the annual All-Industry Poultry Day at the university recently. Members of 
the panel discussed integration and where it is leading the poultry industry. 


Panel members are 
Fred Munroe, 


(left to right): Harry Bedient, Tolono poultry producer; 
Joliet hatcheryman; Prof. Roush; Dr. H. G. Halcrow, head of 


the university department of agricultural economics, moderator; Wilbur Kalb, 
manager, Armour Creameries, Lincoln, and Dr. H. M. Scott, department of 


animal science, session chairman. 
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“The trouble with the old standard 
tests was that they could be ‘loaded’ 
by skilled And the small 
numbers of birds involved could make 
a flock look much better or much 
worse than it really was. 

‘Random sample testing has been 
devised to overcome some of the criti- 
cism of loading in the old standard 


selection 


tests. But too many of these per- 
formance tests have been poorly 
nue ige 14) 


The Biggest Value in the Mobile Feed Industry 


CHAMPION MILL & MXER 


AOLASSES 


MOBILE 


Champion’s fast and accurate grinding ac- 
tion, and its large, 2- to 3-ton mixing capac- 
ity, will process a high tonnage of top- 
quality feed at a lower cost than units of 
smaller volume. This larger capacity, plus 
labor-saving, easy one-man operation, puts 
Champion owners in a strong competitive 
position. More than two tons of bagged 
concentrates can be hauled on the large 
platform next to the mixer, saving extra 


truck and man-hour expense. And with 


Champion’s new sheller arrangement, ear 


corn and grain is conveniently fed by the 


MILL 


EQ U 


mill 


unit—without 


MENT 


same drag feeder which feeds the hammer- 


using an auxiliary 


feeder! A simple control valve in the feeder- 
head diverts the ear corn into the sheller 
or into the mill unit as desired. You'll save 
on your original investment, too, because 29 


years of manufacturing experience brings 


and 


you the Champion at a fair and honest price. 
Large capacity at a lower cost—low upkeep 
labor-saving features—makes Cham- 
pion the biggest value in the mobile feed 
industry today. Send us your name and 
address, and we'll send you complete in- 
formation on the Champion. 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


2109 COMO AVE. SOUTHEAST e MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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Now=for the first time= 


— 


CONTINUOUS HIGH-POTE 


EAD and 


WITHOUT 


Histomonas meleagridis, the cause of blackhead 
infection in turkeys. 


Add HepZipe° to your Starter, Grower, and Finishing Rations 


(HITKIAZIDE) 

Since its introduction in 1957, as a soluble powder for drink- 
ing water medication, HepZipe has proved a highly effective 
compound for the control of both blackhead and hexamitiasis 
in turkey flocks. Now, after months of testing under rigid field 
conditions, a new pre-mix—HepZipe Mixture “20"%—is avail- 
able. Provide your growers with continuous, high-potency pro- 
tection against costly outbreaks of these important protozoan 
diseases. 


HeEPZIDE Can Be Fed—With Complete Safety—To 
Turkeys of All Ages —HepZipe, a patented product of Merck, 
has demonstrated a remarkable degree of potency against the 
parasites responsible for blackhead and hexamitiasis. But, in 
marked contrast to other anti-blackhead agents, HepZipe is 
safer in practical use—will not interfere with growth, sexual 
maturity, subsequent egg production, fertility or hatchability. 


Feed Consumption Remains At High Levels— Reduced 
intake of medicated feeds sometimes presents a serious prob- 
lem to growers in trying to finish birds with efficient feed 
conversion ratios. Not so with HepZipe. Rations containing this 
compound at recommended levels are palatable, readily con- 
sumed by young, growing or mature birds. And sustained feed 
consumption helps poults make consistent gains in weight, 
means maximum protection against blackhead and hexamitia- 
sis—from brooding to marketing. 


CHART A 


HEPZIDE CHECKS BLACKHEAD, 
HEXAMITIASIS LOSSES 


Total Flock Mortality 


NO 
Less than PROTECTION 


Mi 2% CONTINUOUS PROTECTION WITH HEPZIDE 


These Beltsville White turkey broilers were sold at 16 weeks 
of age with an average weig’.c of 8.07 pounds and a feed 
conversion of 3.15. 


HEPZiDE Checks Blackhead Losses 


A wide range of effectiveness has been demonstrated by 
HepZipe in a series of trials conducted under practical 
field conditions. On one farm (Chart “A”), one flock of 
Beltsville Whites had suffered 50 per cent mortality due 
to blackhead and hexamitiasis. A second flock of 9,000 
Whites started on the samme premises, with little or no 
clean up and disinfecting of quarters, was placed on ra- 
tions containing prophylactic levels of HepZipe from the 
time they were one day-old to 16 weeks of age. The less 
than two per cent general mortality in this second flock 
attests to the high degree of protection against these two 
protozoan diseases. ~ 
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IDE EFFECTS! 


CHART B® 


HEPZIDE HELPS GROWER MARKET 
HEAVIER BIRDS ON LESS FEED 


2,325 Broad-Breasted Bronze Turkeys 


Weight When Sold (toms)............. 26.3 Ib. 
a Weight When Sold (hens)............. 16.5 Ib, 


According to the pathologist supervising this 
trial the “flock had good weight, feed con- 
2 version and livability. There was no evidence 
a of blackhead at any time.” 


A continuous preventive program pays 
off—Blackhead infections, no matter how mild, 
rarely confer immunity against subsequent at- 
me tacks. And even light infections, or subclinical 
Me infections with no outward signs of disease, 
me may result in mortality or serious setbacks in 
weight gains. In addition, blackhead and hex- 
amitiasis strike birds at different ages. 


The most practical and economical approach 
to the problem of blackhead (and hexamitiasis) 
is the continuous use of feeds medicated with 
HepZipe. Prophylactic levels of this compound 
will check tissue damage and mortality as a 
result of these diseases, will help your growers 
market heavier birds at an earlier age. 

The results shown in Chart “B” are representative of 
those reported from flocks under varying farm condi- 
Btions, fed rations containing low levels of HepZive 
from the time they were placed on litter. 


OmERCK CO., INC. 


NCY PROTECTION AGAINST 
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Hexamita meleagridis, the cause of hexamitiasis in turkeys. 


yi 
— we This Is a photomicrograph of an embrycnated 
cecal worm egg (Heterakis gailinae), 
Cecal worm eggs, carrying blackhead organe 
isms, can survive in the soil and transmit the 
disease for periods up to three years! On over- 
j crowded, or contaminated ranges, continuous 
protection against blackhead losses may be ob- 
tained through the continuous use of feeds 
medicated with prophylactic levels of HepZide. 
Re ' Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, 
New Jersey. 


Coccidiosis symptoms are sometimes difficult to detect —and, one 
sick poult can rapidly infect an entire flock. 


$.Q.® (sulfaquinoxaline) added to your rations at low levels, will 
protect poults against profit-draining coccidiosis “breaks.” 

Are your customers interested in dual-action antibiotic fortifica- 
tion of their turkey rations? Recommend low-cost Pro-Stree® the 
effective combination of procaine penicillin and streptomycin 
sulfate in a ratio of 1:3. 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 
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CRITICAL 


about cutting vitamin 
fortification costs? 


Amburgo’s famous basic ingredi- 
ent supplies ALL your B Vitamins 


while contributing known neces- 
sary Unidentified Growth Factors. 
And at LOWEST POSSIBLE 
COST, because it. is 100% growth 


activated — NO filler material. 
Start saving now, with 


_¢ NEW IMPROVED 


SUPERTRATE 
UNIFAC 


Each 50 Ib. bag supplies: 
©100% plus of the four known 
required* Unidentified Growth 
Factor sources 
FISH FACTOR 
FERMENTATION SOLUBLES 
GRASS JUICE & WHEY 
UNKNOWN MINERAL NUTRIENT 
e Optimum levels of B Vitamins 
for growth and energy 


* PLUS the richness of 40 Ibs. of 
Condensed Fish Solubles in a 
dry form 


It’s by AMBURGO-naturally 


w 


WAREWOUSES: IN PRINCIPAL comes 


*According to Cornell Univ. Bulletin No. 44 


Serving the Milling Industry A 


Complete Line of Quality Grain 
BY, Processing Machinery 


for Over a Century. 


CEDAR RAPIDS,IOWA 


planned and designed so that they do 
not provide reliable results, either.” 

Dr. Shoffner suggested one way to 
increase reliability would be to run 
tests in triplicate at three different 
locations and use an average of these 
three different management systems 
and environments to report results. 
The Iowa test, for example, now re- 
quires a minimum of 500 birds with 
replication of at least two different 
lots in three different locations. 

“If the industry demands them, fu- 
ture production testing will require 
larger numbers of birds with repli- 
cations,” the specialist said. “It is 
necessary to remember that the peo- 
ple who have designed these tests 
have done their level best to provide 
reliable information. Most of the 
criticism of random sample methods 
has arisen from the use made of the 
results, and not the system itself.” 


Feed Handling 


Another panel discussion session 
dealt with the problems of farm feed 
handling. Dr. Roy Van Arsdall, US. 
Department of Agriculture farm 
economist at the University of Illi- 
nois, reported studies in Illinois that 
show a range of feeding labor from 
practically nothing to _ situations 
where any amount of labor could not 
solve the problems. These studies 
found feed handling systems vary 
from five different feeds fed five 
times a day to one all-mash ration 
handled once a week. 

“Time studies on Illinois farms 
show that producers can cut their 
labor requirements from the present 
average of 160-200 hours a year down 
to 30-40 hours annually by adopting 
power systems. 
of rising costs and competition de- 
mands that producers do something to 
meet these time and energy problems 
or go out of the business,” Dr. Van 
Arsdall said. 

Prof. Frank W. Andrew, extension 
agricultural engineer at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, showed some up-to- 
date labor saving farm installations 
of powered feed handling systems. 


Warren Frye, Peoria, Ill, turkey 
grower, took the visitors on a slide 
“tour” of his farm where he hatches 


eggs, raises the birds, processes them, 
markets them both wholesale and re- 
tail and grinds his own feed. He 
grinds about 900 tons of feed a year 
in his feed center for the more than 
16,000 turkeys he grows each year. 
Mr. Munroe also showed colored 
slides of his hatching egg farm near 
Joliet where he controls environment 
the year around with full insulation 
and ventilation. In his houses, auto- 
matic feeders are located along the 
sides of the building over dropping 
pits. A barn cleaner operates a half 
hour a week to clean out the droppings 
mechanically. Mr. Munroe estimates 
about 70% of the droppings drop in 


| the pits during feeding. He has no 


problem of wet litter with this sys- 


tem. 
Dr. C. A. Brandly, dean of the Col- 


| lege of Veterinary Medicine at the 


We are pleased to announce that 


HARRY SHERE 


has become associated with us in the 


Commodity Department of our Chicago Office 


H. HENTZ & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1856 
Members New York Stock Exchange and other leading 
stock and commodity exchanges 
141 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Tel. WEbster 9-4622 


NEW YORK DETROIT 


PITTSBURGH 
MIAMI BEACH-CORAL GABLES-HOLLYWOOD BEACH, FLORIDA 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


| to Dr. Brandly. 


University of Illinois, discussed dis- 
ease prevention. “Some of man’s tech- 
nical advances have resulted in new 
ways to spread disease most effective- 
ly,” he said. “For instance, develop- 
ment of the incubator provided an en- 
vironment for spread of pullorum 
much more efficiently than anything 
nature could devise. Now the problem 
of pullorum has been met, and others 
are being worked on. 

“Poultrymen have tended to rely 
| on other things besides sanitation to 
control disease. But many advances 
have been made in sanitation and pre- 
vention before diseases start. In help- 
ing to solve these disease problems, 
veterinarians must always remember 
their responsibility to help poultry- 
men produce birds and eggs at a 
proft.” 

Many times it would be less expen- 
sive to employ a veterinarian for pre- 
ventive consultation than for control 
after a disease breaks out, according 
He said that effective 
| disease prevention involves sanita- 
tion, disinfection, isolation, quaran- 
tine, closed flocks and adequate nu- 
trition with support from vaccina- 
tion and treatment with drugs. Lack 
of any of these in an operation may 
make the others ineffective. 

Poultry research now in progress 


| at the University was outlined by Dr. 


H. M. Scott, head of the poultry de- 
partment. He also introduced the 


| eight graduate students working un- 


The general pressure | 


der his supervision for advanced de- 
grees with a brief statement about 
the research interest of each. 


Improved Big Red Dog 
Food Being Produced 


ITHACA, N.Y.—A new, more fla- 
vorful Big Red Dog Food is now being 
produced at the Canandaigua, N.Y., 
pet food plant, it was reported re- 
cently in G.L.F. Week, publication 


| of the Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, 


Inc., Ithaca. 

Equipment for adding animal fat 
to Big Red meal at the plant re- 
sults in a meal with better texture 
and flavor, according to J. O. Cole, 
marketing department sales manager. 

A 5,600-gal. tank and blender were 
custom-built in the plant by Harold 
Fagner, assistant plant manager, and 
Harold Adsit, maintenance man for 
department plants. Equipment in- 
cludes steam pipes to keep the fat in 
liquid form. 

Formerly, fat came already mixed 
in one of the purchased ingredients. 


Moorman Backs New 


4-H Swine Program 


QUINCY, ILL. — Moorman Manu- 
facturing Co., Quincy, 
a new national 4-H swine program 


| for boys and girls interested in rais- 
| ing meat animals. 


The company will provide $400 
college scholarships to six national 
4-H champions as well as state trips 
to the 4-H Club Congress held annu- 
ally in Chicago, and medals for coun- 
ty winners. 


Awarded Tax Refund 


MILWAUKEE — The Stratton 
Grain Co., Milwaukee, has been 
awarded a tax refund of $144,986, 


plus interest, by Federal Judge Rob- 
ert E. Tehan. The company sued the 
Internal Revenue Service in 1955, 
| contending that it had been erron- 
| eously assessed the amount for excess 
profit taxes for 1942 through 1946. 
Judge Tehan’s opinion agreed with 
the firm that the Internal Revenue 
Service used a wrong computation 
of the company’s invested capital in 
determining the tax. 


GRAIN FIRM SOLD 

McGREGER, IOWA —The W. A. 
Myers Grain & Fuel Co., which has 
been owned by only two families in 
its 101 years of existence, was sold 
recently to Marcus J. Teeter, Mc- 
Gregor. It is now known as Mark’s 
Feed & Supply Store. 


| sented will deal with the 


' Agriculture; 


Program for 
ANRC Meeting 


Announced 


WASHINGTON—Plans have been 
announced for the annual meeting of 
the Animal Nutrition Research Coun- 
cil, to be held Wednesday, Oct. 15, at 
the Shoreham Hotel in Washington. 

The program chairman, Dr. Ken- 
neth H. Maddy of Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., St. Louis, announced that 
the theme of the meeting will be 
amino acids, and papers to be pre- 
require- 
ments of various species for these 
nutrients, as well as methods for the 
evaluation of their availability in 
feedstuffs. 

Papers and authors are as follows: 

Morning Session—Amino Acids— 
Analytical Aspects: Biological Avail- 
ability of Amino Acids in Feedstuffs, 
Dr. C. R. Grau, University of Cali- 
fornia; Chemical and Biological 
Methods for Determination of Amino 
Acids in Feedstuffs, Dr. Vernon 
Frampton, Southern Utilization Re- 
search Branch, U.S. Department of 
the Use of Amino Acid 
Values in Formulation of Feeds, Dr. 
H. S. Wilgus, the Ray Ewing Co. 

Luncheon: Water-Soluble, Chemi- 
cally-Defined Diets, Dr. Jesse P. 
Greenstein, National Cancer Insti- 
tute, National Institutes of Health. 

Afternoon Session—Amino Acids— 
Requirements: Laboratory Animals 
Including Dogs, Dr. James B. Allison, 
Rutgers University; Poultry, Dr. R. 
S. Gordon, Monsanto Chemical Co.; 
Swine and Cattle, Dr. H. B. Geurin, 


| Ralston Purina Co. 


The ANRC includes among its ob- 
jectives the stimulation of interest 


| in animal nutrition research and the 


promotion of collaborative studies of 
assay methods for nutritional fac- 
tors. Persons qualified by professional 
training or experience and actively 
interested in nutrition research or 
vitamin assay work are eligible for 
membership. 


_APHF Board Approves 


7 Research Grants 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — Grants-in- 
aid totaling $10,000 for research in 
seven land grant colleges and uni- 
versities have been approved by the 
board of directors of the American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation. 
Grants made by the APHF total more 
than $133,000 since the program be- 


| gan in 1948. 


is supporting | 


Colleges and universities chosen to 
receive the grants during 1958-59 are: 
University of Arkansas, $1,500 for 
studies on the influence of breeding 
and incjdence of sternai bursitis in 
broiler chickens; University of Cali- 
fornia, $1,500 for tumor transplant 
immunity and resistance study on the 
leukosis complex; University of Geor- 
gia, $1,000 for studies on the effect 
of high temperatures on growing and 
laying fowl; Kansas State College, 
$1,500 for studies on the inheritance 
of fecundity in the male chicken and 
turkey; Michigan State University, 
$1,500 for an investigation of blood 
and meat spots and other defects af- 
fecting marketability of shell eggs; 
North Carolina State College, $1,000 
for an investigation of mortality in 
chicken and turkey embryos, and of 
effects of certain conditions prior to 
and during incubation on mortality; 
University of Tennessee, $1,500 for 
an environment study on conditions 
affecting poultry. 


Convention Dates Set 


WINLOCK, WASH. — The annual 
convention of the Washington Poultry 
& Hatchery Assn. will be held Oct. 
9-10 at the Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, 
it is announced by Ralph Nelson, Win- 
lock, publicity chairman. 
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Cyanamid Gives Funds 
For Thimet Research 


STATE COLLEGE, N.M—Ameri- EXPELLER 
can Cyanamid Co., New York, has 
made a research grant of $2,400 to 
New Mexico A&M College here. SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

The funds will be used for studies 
to determine insecticide residue of 
Thimet in alfalfa hay and its possi- AND PEASIZE CAKE 
ble pathological effects on livestock 4 
which are fed the treated hay, ac- 43% PROTEIN — 4%, FAT i} 
-ording to Dr. J. Gordan Watts, head 
cording to Dr. J. Gordan i 1ear The High - Fat, High  anitin. High —_— 


of the botany and entomology depart- 

Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and q 

Prisoner to fellow inmate: “I got | AERATION INSTALLATIONS D Oo G F Oo Oo D R A T I #) N - 
caught makin big money ch ut a BOONE. IOWA A growing inter- PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Coast Hl 
quarter of an inch too big.” est in grain aeration is indicated by AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the y 


a recent report of installations by year from our centrally located plant if, 


¢¢ Rolfes Grain Aeration Companies, ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


| 2 S rs for stal- 
Two men fell into an argument. Boone. The report shows four instal 


“You know something,” declared one, lations in Nebraska, three in Mis- SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 
“you're nothing but a henpecked no- souri, two in Kansas and one each P. 0. Box 53 SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS Phone 23391 
body!” in Illinois, Texas, Ohio and Okla- 

“Oh, yeah?” retorted the other. homa. 


“Well, you wouldn’t dare say that if siaselieichialamaia 


Vurkeyland USA reports on | 


Two little boys, in from the coun- 
try for a visit to their grandmother, 
wandered down the street to inspect 
the brand-new school that was just 
being finished. They found two elec- 
tricians working in one of the rooms. 

“Whatcha doin’?” inquired one of 
the little visitors 

“We're just putting in the new 
electric switches, sonny,”’ replied one 
of the workmen 

““Gosh,”’ said the other boy, after a 
pause, “I’m sure glad we still got our 
Id country school.” 


She came in with her hat over one 
eye, her hair ruffled and _ lipstick 
smudged all over her face, and said 
she’d been out with a Frenchman. 
“What happened?” she was asked. 

: “Well,” she explained, “I didn’t want 
him to know I couldn't understand a 
word he said, so I kept nodding my 


head.” 
¢ 


A diner rushed over to the man- 
ager of the restaurant. “I turned my 
head and someone stole my topcoat,” 
he screamed 

“What kind of topcoat did you 
have?” asked the manager 

“It was a brown tweed coat with 
raglan sleeves,” replied the customer. 

“Mmmmmm,” mused the manager. 
“Come to think of it, I saw a man 
walking out of here with that very 
coat on.” 

“Quick!” demanded the customer. 
“What did the guy look like?” 

The manager shook his head. “Ter- 
rible,” he sighed, “the sleeves were 


Patent Pending 
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Hatcheries Tighten 
Chick Sales Rules 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Poultry 
hatcheries throughout the country 
have taken steps to assure the chick 
buyer that the breeding claims about 
the chicks are accurate, according 
to a Michigan State University poul- 
try specialist, D. D. Moyer. 

Delegates from hatchery groups in 
47 states adopted rule changes to 
make baby chick advertising more 
exact at the recent National Plans 
Rules Conference in Kentucky, he re- 


ported 
Mr. Moyer points out that chick 
buyers often have been confronted 
with many claims about the breeding 
f chicks and had no way to check 
on the claims. The new procedure 
specifically spells out what the hatch- 
ery must supply in the way of sup- 
rt for its claims 
When a breeder’s name or strain 
mation is used in advertising, 


the hatchery must be able by records 
to prove that the chicks being sold 
are from flocks that are made up of 
(1) birds hatched from eggs produced 
under the direct supervision of the 
breeder of such a strain; or (2) stock 
multiplied by persons designated and 
so reported by the breeder to the of- 
ficial state agency where the hatch- 
ery is located. 

In Michigan the agency that checks 
on the accuracy of advertising is the 
Michigan Poultry and Hatchery Fed- 
eration, said the poultry specialist. 


Cargill Expands Copra 


Unloading Facilities 


SAN FRANCISCO—Cargill, Incor- 
porated, Minneapolis, has expanded 
its facilities for unloading copra at 
San Francisco, nearly doubling the 
discharge capacity at the pier. 

Cargill processes the dried coconut 
meat, most of which comes from the 


Philippine Islands into cooking oils, 
soaps, detergents, protective coatings 
and other industrial uses. The re- 
maining meal is used as a feed. 

The improvement project was an- 
nounced by Howard D. Boone, San 
Francisco regional manager and as- 
sistant vice president of the com- 
pany’s grain division. 

With the new facilities, four un- 
loading units working simultaneously 
have unloaded as much as 1,200 tons 
a day, Mr. Boone said, and the op- 
timum unloading rate for the com- 
bined units is about 120 tons an hour. 


STORAGE BIN COLLAPSES 

HOPE, KANSAS — A 100,000 bu. 
storage bin, built just before harvest 
this summer, collapsed here recently, 
spilling thousands of bushels of wheat 
on the ground. Constructed of steel 
on a concrete floor, the bin was part 
of the Farmers Co-Operative and 
Supply Co.’s storage facilities. About 
one-third of the wheat spilled out. 
Cause of the collapse was not known. 


“PIG P 


Imported and domestic, purebred, and cross-bred commercial Landrace| 
im hogs ore paying off for A. H. Myers & Son ot Trimble Manor Farms hy 


Trimble, Mo. They feed hog supplements containing up to 10% aon 


Mi 
Oo Marker NER 


ARLORS” 
ARE PAYING OFF... 


Swine producers are looking to the feed manufacturer for improved formula feeds to assure them 
best results from today’s modern feeding operation. With the trend to feeding more hogs in dry 
lot instead of on pasture, rations need to be more nutritionally adequate. The best substitute for 


green pasture is dehydrated alfalfa. 


IF THEY’RE NOT ON PASTURE, THEY NEED DEHY 


If They are on Pasture They Still Do... 


Dehy fed to sows increases ovulation rate to produce bigger litters . . . reduces 
mortality . . . stores vital growth factors in the baby pigs. Dehy fed to growing 
pigs builds healthier pigs, controls energy intake to produce a superior carcass. 


“Several experiment stations have shown that high-quality 
alfalfa meal contains some unidentified factor or factors which 
are of value for pigs during growth and which influence the 
ability of the pigs to conceive, reproduce and lactate many 


months later.” 


Dr. T. J. Cunha 
University of Florida 


“Ten percent or more of alfalfa meal should be included in all drylot 
protein supplements for swine. There is no single feed ingredient that 
contributes more to balancing swine rations during pregnancy in dry 
lot than dehydrated alfalfa meal.” 


Dr. W. M. Beeson 
Purdue University 


430 BOARD OF TRADE 


AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS’ ASSOCIATION 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


Studies Possibility of 
Broiler Futures Market 


STORRS, CONN.—New marketing 
developments that may result in a 
futures market for broilers and have 
brought collective bargaining groups 
among growers were discussed at a 
recent meeting of broiler growers 
here. 

The possibility of a futures market 
was mentioned by Randy Clark, a 
representative of Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds, Wilmington, Del., brokerage 
firm. He said the firm is exploring 
the possibility of reducing fluctua- 
tions in broiler prices by establish- 
ing a futures market for the birds. 

He said he foresees the time when 
it might be possible for growers to 
reduce the price fluctuations by sell- 
ing broilers on the futures market at 
the time the chicks were started. 

Thomas C. Morrison, extension ag- 
ricultural economist at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, described a suc- 
cessful collective bargaining group 
formed by 14 Connecticut growers 
They began bargaining for a single 
price from one producer for their 
300,000 birds per batch, he said. 

He indicated that the growers have 
been happy with the prices received, 
which have run 1.65¢ above the Geor- 
gia price, and generally higher than 
the Connecticut price. Since price 
movements seem to originate in Geor- 
gia, the growers have decided to fig- 
ure their prices in relation to Georgia 
prices, he said. 

The growers think the processor is 


also satisfied with the arrangement, 


| one bird attaining 13.8 Ib. 
| weeks. 


he said. The processor is assured a 
supply of 30,000 birds weekly for a 
guaranteed market. The growers 
know when the birds will be picked 
up, can reduce the time between 
batches and can order birds a year 
ahead of time. 

In addition, he said, the growers 
can raise birds in only 8 to 9 sq 
ft. of space per bird instead of the 
standard 1 sq. ft. 


White Turkeys Lead 


Bronze in Gain Test 


LINCOLN, NEB.—White turkeys 
weighed out heavier on the average 
than bronze turkeys at the end of 12 
weeks of the fifth annual Nebraska 
Random Sample Turkey test. 

The University of Nebraska de- 
partment of poultry husbandry, su- 
pervising the test, announced that 
the whites weighed in at 9.07 lIb.. 
compared to an 8.96 Ib. average for 
the bronze entries. Individual weight 
honors also went to the whites, with 
in 12 


STORAGE SPACE ADDED 

WATERVILLE, KANSAS— An 
addition of 100,000 bu. of storage 
space has been provided the Farm- 
ers Cooperative Elevator here with 
the recent completion of a new stor- 
age unit. Total capacity is now 230,- 
000 bu 


THE BEST ROLLER MILL MADE 
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nel. Has hardened ‘‘mill-type’’ rolls; single 
control wheel adjustment; 
heavy cast iron frame- 
work. Available in 6"' to 
widths. Sensible time- 
payment plan. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


DEPT. 311--2957 No. Market Wichita 4, Kens. 
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408 Pine st. 
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Almost everybody who brings problems to Bemis 
(where flexible packaging ideas axe born) likes the 


flexible solutions that Bemis creates out of 100-yearn 


S 


LOOKS ARE FINE... BUT MONEY'S FINER! You get both, though, when you package you 
Bemis “Edge-Lock Seam” Burlap Bags. “Edge-Lock” ends raveling, adds several extra trips to e 
cuts your bag cost. A neater, better selling package, too. Actually a MI ST for a successful retur! 
gram. P. S.—No loose yarns to get in the feed. Your customers love this! 
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Bemis may already be making 
the better package you need. Call, write, or ask 
your Bemis man. 
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WHAT'S NEW_IN FEEDING? 


Putting Research to Work 


By Spencer H. Morrison, Ph.D., D.V.M. 


Effect of Water Space Upon Chick 
Performance 


@W. H. McCluskey and L. E. Johnson, 
Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station; 
Poultry Science, Vol. 37, No. 3, May, 1958 
(Research Note). 


ABSTRACT 

Two experiments were conducted 
with 2,950 chicks to determine the ef- 
fect of water space, season of the 
year, and location within the house 
of watering equipment upon perform- 
ance. Seven pens of 250 New Hamp- 
shires (equal numbers of each sex in 
each pen) were used in the first ex- 
periment conducted during the winter 
months, and eight pens of 150 cross- 
bred broiler chicks (equal numbers of 
each sex in each pen) were used dur- 
ing the second experiment conducted 
in the summertime. In the first trial 
constant flow troughs were used, “V”’ 


shaped, in six pens. The water space 
allowed in duplicate pens was: .22, 
13, and .77 inches per chick. In the 


seventh pen a circular pan type wa- 
terer furnished inch of space per 
chick. In one half of the “V” pens 
the waterer was located in the cen- 
ter of the pen, and in the others the 
waterer was located on one side of 
the pen 

In the second experiment, float- 
type “V" waterers were used. Dupli- 


cate pens allowed the following space | 


per chick: .2, .4, .6, or .96 inches. In 


one half of the pens the waterers | 


were placed parallel to the windows 
and in the remaining pens at right 
angles to the sides of the pens. 

In the first experiment, all man- 
agement factors were equalized as 


much as possible and all-mash ration | 


was used. In the second experiment 
the salt level was increased from .3% 
to .5% and the feed was pelleted in 
an effort to increase the need for 
water. 

In the first experiment of 10 weeks 
duration, there was a consistent and 
significant improvement, averaging 
0.1 Ib. in favor of the pens having 
the waterer located in the central 
part of the pen; however, it may be 
noted that the pen with the circular 
waterer performed as well, even 
though the waterer was located near 
the wall. 
was not significantly affected, in the 
first trial, a trend towards improved 
efficiency is noted with centrally 
placed waterers. No effect was noted 
in the second experiment when right 
angle and parallel with the window 
placings were compared. Also, no ef- 
fect was noted in either trial with 
respect to improved results with in- 
creasing water space. It should be 
noted, however, that in both trials 
1 sq. ft. of floor space was allowed 
per bird started. Mortality was not 
affected by any of the treatments 
used. Differences between summer 
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Phone OXford 


Phone 3-687! | 


SELBYVILLE, DEL. Phone 3056 
PRODUCTS OF PROGRESS 


Although feed efficiency | 


| caus of the changes 


and winter cannot be compared be- 
in breed, ra- 
tions, and experimental design and 


| equipment. 


COMMENT 
Strange as it may seem, there are 


| not very many recent studies on the 


effect of water space and various 
types of waterers and equipment. 
Practical growers have the general 


| feeling that increased waterers are 


needed in the summertime, especial- 
ly if housing is poor, ventilation is re- 
tarded, or if the birds are crowded. 
Here is a subject the colleges should 
get busy on—we have too many arm- 
chair experts and nothing much to go 


on. 


Effects of Certain Supplements 
and Methods of Feeding During 
Late Pregnancy on Lamb and Wool 
Production of Mature Ewes 
@S. Smolick and S. B. Slen, Range Ex- 
perimental Farm, Manyberries, Alberta, 
and Experimental Farm, Lethbridge, Al- 


berta, Canada; Canadian Journal of Ani- 
mal Science, Vol. 38, No. 1, June, 1958. 


ABSTRACT 


A three-year project was conducted 
at the Range Experimental Farm, 
Manyberries, Alberta, Canada, to 
study the effects of certain supple- 
ments and methods of feeding on 
lamb and wool production of mature 
range ewes. Each year, 100 Romnelet 
breeding ewes were selected and al- 
lotted equally to four treatments as 
follows: 

(1) 3.5 lb. grass hay and 0.56 Ib. 
barley per head daily. (0.56 Ib. bar- 
ley equal to 0.5 Ib. linseed oil cake 
in energy value.) 

(2) 3.5 lb. grass hay and 0.5 lb. 
linseed oil cake per head daily. 

(3) 245 lb. grass hay and 3.5 lb. 
linseed oil cake fed once weekly per 
head. 

(4) 3.5 lb. grass hay per head daily. 

Prior to selection for the test, the 
experimental flock was run with the 
main band, and management for the 
pre-test period was the same for all 
ewes. During this period all ewes 
grazed native range of mixed grass 
prairie type. 

In the various years the experi- 
ment was conducted as follows: 

1952—Experimental ewes fed sup- 
plements and/or hay from March 4 
to April 16, inclusive in pens. From 
April 17 to 23 grazing replaced the 


hay for all groups, but concentrates 
were fed to lots 1, 2 and 3. 

1953—Pen feeding began on March 
3 and continued until May 3. From 
May 4 to 8 the ewes received their 
supplements but grazed on range. 

1954—-Pen feeding continued from 
March 1 to May 2, inclusive. As the 
ewes lambed they were removed 
from experiment. 

In all years salt 2nd bonemeal were 
fed free choice and water was pro- 
vided at least twice daily. Crested 
wheatgrass hay was fed in all trials, 
except 1952, when it was used for 
only the first 26 days, after which 
slough hay was fed. All lambs were 
weighed and graded within 24 hours 
of birth. Weanling weights of lambs 
were also recorded. Ewes were 
weighed both at the beginning of the 
trial and also within 24 hours after 
lambing. Ewes were scored as to con- 
dition, milk supply, fleece weights, 
and wool quality. 

The results were as follows: 

(1) The ewes receiving linseed oil 
cake supplement daily or weekly gave 
birth to heavier twin lambs, while no 
significant differences were noted be- 
tween treatments for single lambs. 
A greater proportion of all of the 
lambs born graded good in condition 
and vigor from the linseed oil cake 
supplemented group. 

(2) Although there were signifi- 
cant differences at birth for twin 
lambs from ewes fed linseed oi! cake, 
these were not too apparent at wean- 
ing time. There were no significant 
diffrences in weaning weights of sin- 
gle or twin lambs that survived, re- 
gardless of treatment. However, ewes 
receiving the daily ration of linseed 
oil cake and giving birth to twin 
lambs weaned significantly more 
pounds of lamb per ewe than ewes 
receiving no supplment because of 
the greater survival of twin lambs 
from birth to weaning in the supple- 
mented group. 

(3) Although not significant, the 
trend was for supplemented groups 
to have slightly higher average wean- 
ing weights than unsupplemented 
ewes. 

(4) The ewes supplemented with 
linseed oil cake by either method of 
feeding, produced more grease wool 
than those receiving barley or no 
supplement. When the data were 
evaluated on a clean fleece basis, a 
small but non-significant increase 
was observed from the oil cake feed- 
ing when compared with the unsup- 
plemented group. No differences were 
observed in average staple length or 
fibre thickness. 

(5) The ewes receiving the oil cake 
lost less body weight, and all ewes 
receiving supplements scored higher 
in condition and milk supply at time 
of lambing than did unsupplemented 
ewes. 


COMMENT 
The digestible protein and total di- 
gestible nutrient (TDN) intake of the 
supplemented ewes closely approxi- 
mated or exceeded the National Re- 
(Continued on page 21) 
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made dynamic by man... 


Slowly, wondrously, the myriad chemis- 
tries of nature yield up great treasures. 
But it remains for creative man to mold 
them to serve his needs. 


ana rich, natural 


phosphate deposits 


made dynamic by modern technology 


to give you 


You can count on Dynamic DY- 
NAFOS to deliver full nutrition- 
al value from your feed formulas. 
It is beaded, made uniform in 
quality, high in biological avail- 
ability, low in fluorine, and easy 
to handle. Wire or call for full 


information 
. 
Creators of Living Minerais GS = 
PHOSPHATE CHEMICALS DIVISION 
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William R. Schorer 


JOINS BORDEN’S — The appoint- 
ment of William R. Schorer to the 
sales staff of the feed supplements 
department of the Borden Co., New 
York, has been announced by Richard 
G. Sanders, director of sales and 
marketing for the department. Mr. 
Schorer has been assigned to the area 
covering Nebraska, Colorado, Kan- 
sas and parts of Missouri. Before 
joining the Borden firm he was a feed 
salesman with General Mills, Inc., 
and with Allied Mills. Earlier he was 
a specialist in soil conservation with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. Schorer holds a B.S. degree in 
animal husbandry from Iowa State 
College and a M.S. degree in bio- 
logical science from the University 
of Nebraska. 


search Council requirements for preg- 
nant animals. The TDN intake of the 
control ewe was below the recom- 
mended levels, but they did consume 
an adequate level of protein. Al- 
though the year-to-year variations 
were significant, the work indicates 
that the protein requirements for 
ewes carrying twins is likely higher 
than those carrying single lambs. The 
greater birth weight of twin lambs 
from linseed oil cake-supplemented 
ewes compared with barley-fed or 
unsupplemented ewes is probably 
due to the greater digestible pro- 
tein content of oil cake ration. Oth- 
er workers have reported variable 
results with supplementing range 
ewes either with concentrates or hay. 


Usually, supplementation has result- | 


ed in heavier lambs at birth, less mor- 
tality and higher growth rates. (One 
yf the more recent reports is P. K. 
Briggs et al., 1957; there are many 
thers also). A few workers have re- 
ported indifferent results with sup- 
plementation of range ewes before 
lambing. (P. Guyer et al., 1953; E. S. 
Underwood et al., 1942; J. D. Darroch 
et al, 1951; etc.) In the writer’s 
opinion two variables in experimenta- 


quality and quantity are important | 
considerations. In the above reported 
Canadian work, the linseed oil cake 
weekly fed group consumed the 3.5 


| lb. in approximately two to three 


days, but it took them five to six 


| days to consume the hay allowance of 


24.5 Ib. weekly. Weekly feeding of 


| range ewes certainly offers possibili- 
| ties of saving labor. It also would be 


tion account for the different results | 


secured: (1) type and quality of 
range forage which ewes have pre- 
viously been grazed upon, and (2) 
severity of weather conditions, espe- 
cially climatic extremes. 

The Australian workers (Franklin, 
1951 and 1952; and P. K. Briggs, et 
al.. 1957) have been working for some 
time on feeding range ewes only once 
weekly. Their studies indicate that 
weekly fed rations must not be so 
palatable that a fasting period of 
nore than two to three days occurs, 
otherwise weekly feeding does not 
give as good results as more frequent 
feedings. Here again, range forage 


useful when deep snow or cold weath- 
er will not permit feeding or grazing. 


> 


Publisher Dies at 56 


KANSAS CITY—Dr. Robert L. An- 


| deres, publisher and editor of the pro- 
fessional journal for veterinarians, 
| Veterinary Medicine, died recently 


following a heart attaack while on a 
Chicago business trip. He was 56. | 
After receiving his DVM degree from 
Kansas State College in 1934, he en- 
tered private practice and later 
served on the professional staff of 
the Jensen-Salsbery Laboratory in 
Kansas City. In 1949, he purchased 
and brought to Kansas City the jour- 
nal, Veterinary Medicine, an indepen- 
dent publication in the field. Spokes- 
men for the publication he headed 
said it will continue to be published 
as a professional magazine. A board 
of editors has been named to func- 
tion until a veterinarian can be en- 
gaged as editor-in-chief. 
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Freshness and 
Steam Rolling 
Make the 
Difference in 


Ace Brand 
Rolled Oats 


There’s no compromise with quality and appetite appeal 
when you use Ace Brand rolled oats in your formula 
feeds. And yet, Fruen’s volume production with newly 
installed high capacity rollers keeps costs down so you 
can use the best and still maintain that profit margin. 


Remember, too, Fruen’s rolled oats are steam rolled. 
The peak of nutrition is locked in these uniformly large 
flakes by Fruen’s exclusive steaming and oven drying 
process that partially precooks the groat, making for 


easy, quick digestion. 


For a rolled oat product that’s free from dusty, 
powdered groats, with a minimum of fines and freedom 
from hulls, try Fruen’s Ace Brand. Contact your dealer 
or broker or write us for samples and prices. 


Teletype: 


MP 477 


COMPANY 


* 


Telephone: FRanklin 4-2142 
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Controlled Feeding of Replacements 
Discussed by Wirthmore Specialists 


MALDEN, MASS.—A discussion of | 


controlled feeding of replacement 
birds and reported advantages of the 
system was the subject of an article 
in a publication of the poultry serv- 
ice department of Wirthmore Feeds, 
Ine. 

The Wirthmore specialists said that 
five years of test work at the firm’s 
research farm show that controlled 
feeding of replacements increases in- 
come over feed cost per bird. In six 
tests, they said, income over feed 
cost per layer was 31 to 85¢ greater 
than for pullets reared on full-feed 


“Less feed was required to rear | 


the pullets up to laying age,” the 
Wirthmore publication said. “In all 
tests, egg production was higher 
throughout the laying year, and less 
feed per dozen eggs was consumed 
by the birds reared on a controlled 


feeding program. In all tests, con- 
trolled feeding improved early egg 


| size. There was no significant dif- 
| ference in mortality or hatchability 


for the two methods of feeding. Re- 
search work done by state univer- 
sities, poultry breeders and other 
feed companies has shown similar re- 
sults.” 

The Wirthmore specialists said de- 
velopment of their controlled feeding 
program involved testing several 
feeding methods. Work was done with 
medium and high energy feeds. Both 
types of feeds were tested on the 
complete and mash-and-grain sys- 
tems. 

“Research work,” they said, ‘“‘in- 
dicated that feed intake is most ef- 
fectively controlled on a ‘pounds per 
100 birds daily’ basis. The Wirth- 
more program limits feed consump- 


tion from the time pullets are eight 
weeks old until egg production be- 
gins. Feed intake is actually limited 
to about 85% of what the birds 
would eat on full-feed.” 

The company gave examples of 
its controlled feeding program with 
two feeding systems. See Tables 1 


and 2. 
“Research work and field results 


indicate that heavy, medium and 
light weight strains all respond to 
controlled feeding during the grow- 
ing period,” said the poultry spe- 
cialists. 

“This method of feeding is especial- 
ly well adapted to range rearing 
since it promotes maximum use of 
range forage. Pellets may be fed on 
range by broadcasting them on the 
ground. This eliminates the need for 
hoppers and is an easy method of 
feeding. 

“Although some poultrymen ques- 
tion the advisability of following a 
controlled feeding program for re- 
placements reared in confinement, 


THE WESTERN FEEDLOTS REPORT ... 


"FROM A FASTER START TO A FINER FINISH, 


FEED 'EM DYNAFAC!" 


"You can almost see them growing , 
those slick hair coats and big briskets 
no scours at all 
Since we started feeding Dynafac ... 
man, what a difference in feed costs!" 


are what I like 


Not a hormone, 


own way to give you improved efficiency. 
Dynafac remains in the 
intestinal tract to do its job—controls 
harmful bacteria and fungi without dis— 
turbing beneficial organisms in the 


These are the comments being made by 
feedlot operators all over the West. 
They have proved it to themselves. ..and 
so can you...that feeding Dynafac gives 
bigger profits. That is because it takes 
less feed per pound of gain. 


Operators report good results using 
both Dynafac and hormones, either oral 
Or implant. Each additive works in its 


paunch. 


Dynafac costs less than a penny a 
head per day! Feeders tell us they get 
their best weight gains and feed conver-— 
sion feeding this low-cost additive at 
the 2-gram—per—head—per-—day level. 


You, too, can make bigger profits by 
feeding Dynafac. Why not get it into 
your feed now? 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Dynafac is distributed nationally for Armour by the Chemical Department, McKesson & Robbins, Inc. Write us for further information. 


TABLE 1. Controlled Feeding Program—Wirth- 
more Complete Growing R for 
Replacements on Good Range 


—Lb. of feed per-—— 
100 birds daily* 


Stage of the Heavy Medium Light 
growing period strains strains strains 
8-12 weeks ...... 16 14 12 
12-16 weeks ...... 20 17 15 
16 weeks to 
maturity ........ 23 20 17 


*For best results on range, feed this ration 
in pellet form. 

birds reared in confinment or on bare 

range, add 2 ib. to each of the above figures. 


TABLE 2. Controlled Feedi Program—Wirth- 
more Grow and Egg and Oats for Re- 
placements on Good Range 


Lb. of feed per 100 birds daily* 
Heavy Medium Light 


Stage of the strains strains strains 
growing Pel- Pel- Pel- 
period lets Oats lets Oats lets Oais 

8-12 weeks .. 8 8 7 7 é é 

12-16 weeks .. 8 12 7 #10 6 ? 

16 weeks to 
maturity .... 8 I5 7 #13 & 


*For birds reared in confinement or on bare 

range, add | Ib. to each of the above figures. 

confinement-reared pullets, it is generally 
advisable to feed mash instead of pellets. 


field and test results indicate that 
the program will still give excel- 
lent performance.” The publication 
went on to give records from sev- 
eral laying flocks where the birds 
were reared in confinement on the 
controlled feeding program. 

“Even though advantages of con- 
trolled feeding are outstanding,” 
Wirthmore said, “there are certain 
practices which must be adopted to 
assure its success.” 


“Precautions” Listed 

The following were listed as pre- 
cautions to observe with controlled 
feeding. 

1. Provide sufficient hoppers so 
that all birds can eat at the same 
time. At least five 5-ft. hoppers per 
100 birds should be used. 

2. Provide adequate floor space or 
range area—allow 1% to 2% sq. ft 
per pullet depending on bird size; 
not over 500 birds per acre of range. 

3. Provide adequate watering 
space four 8-ft. automatic water 
troughs per 1,000 birds or their equiv- 
alent are recommended. 

4. If a disease outbreak occurs, 
place the flock on full feed until the 
condition has been corrected. 

5. For pullets grown in confine- 
ment the following practices are gen- 
erally recommended: 

(a) Debeak if feather pulling or 

cannibalism is a problem. 

(b) It is usually advisable to feed 
mash rather than pellets in 
confinement. 

(c) In cold climates and in unin- 
sulated houses during cold 
weather, it may be advisable 
to increase feed intake by 1 or 
2 Ib. per 100 birds daily de- 
pending on the severity of con- 
ditions. 

(d) Keep housing quarters as com- 
fortable as possible. 

(e) Feed twice daily. 

6. Provide hen-size granite or mica 


NELLIS 


| FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 

of Feed Ingredients 

4010 Board of Trade Bldg. 


2752 Chicago 4, lil. 


PRECISION BUILT 


PRECISION NEEDS 


BASIC MATERIAL MANUFACTURERS 
and HEADQUARTERS FOR 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
Write or Wire Your Requirements 


VITAMINS, INC. 


808 W. 58th Street, Chicago 21, Tl. 
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A 60 per cent reduction in the cost 
of treatment now makes MASS-LIPONIZING 
even more practical and more 


profitable for ALL MEAT POULTRY. 


BROILERS @ approximately 1¢ per bird 
ROASTERS @ approximately 3¢ per bird 


AT THE SAME TIME, you will realize all the 
PROVEN ~ ADVANTAGES Of LIPAMONE in the feed. 


s Top carcass quality — best fat distribution. 
« Complete safety, simplicity — 

no stress or shock. 

® All birds treated — no “misses” — 

when it’s in the feed. 

® Quiet birds! Picking and cannibalism no 
problem — even without debeaking. 

» Excellent weight gains and feed efficiency. 


Sold through leading feed supply outlets in 
their broiler and roaster finisher feeds. 


* Specific data upon request. 


FINISH IN THE MONEY 


LIPAMONE 


“IT’S IN THE FEED” 

Phone, wire, or write for further information 
Agricultural Division 

WHITE LABORATORIES, INC. 
Kenilworth, N. J. 
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SOLUBLE 
NUTRIENTS, INC. 


fermenters of solubles since 1952 


A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF ALL THE 
UNIDENTIFIED FACTORS PLUS KNOWN 
WATER SOLUBLE ENTITIES 


TECHNICAL SALES OFFICE 
FOREST H. CLICKNER & ASSOC. 
53 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILL. PHONE WE 9-0797 


MAIN OFFICE 
4701 FULLERTON AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. PHONE HU 9-3400 


GINEERING SERVICE 


FEED MILL EN 


You can always count on fast 
turnovers and good profits when 
you stock and display PILOT 
BRAND Oyster Shell. That’s 
because poultrymen everywhere 
have learned that hens produce 
more eggs with stronger shells 
when PILOT BRAND Oyster 
Shell is in the hoppers. 


This year ’round, nation-wide 
demand—constantly stimulated by 
advertising in leading farm and 
poultry journals and on 70 radio 
stations—makes your selling job 
easier. It pays to push PILOT 
BRAND —the largest selling 
eggshell material in the world. 


Order from your distributor 
or write to us 


PILOT 


Oyster Shell Products Company || oystéR SHELL 


Mobile, Alabama 


SUGAR QUEENS—tThese lovelies are clad in sugar sacks, not dried beet pulp 


bags, but they would probably look as sweet in any type of sack dress. The 
picture, from Ogden, Utah, shows sugar queens from the land of sugar beets. 
The five girls represented Oregon at the Intermountain Sugar Time Festival. 
The sweeties, left to right, are Joan Maulding, Marjorie Taylor, Marilyn Oden, 


Gretchen Rinehard and Gloria Gonyer. 


grit and limit intake to 5 Ib. per 
100 birds per week depending on 
bird size. 

7. Start feeding calcite crystals or 
oyster shell three weeks before egg 
production normally begins. 

8. Continue controlled feeding un- 
til production starts. When pullets 
reach 5% production, place the flock 
on full-feed. 

9. Remove only obvious culls at 
housing time. 

The Wirthmore poultry specialists 
summarized their report by saying 
that controlled feeding offers the 
following advantages: 

“1. It costs less to raise pullets to 
laying age. 

“2. Growing birds utilize range 
better. 

“3. Pullets produce at a higher rate 
throughout the laying year. 

“4. Egg size comes up faster. More 
hatching eggs will be produced by 
breeder flocks reared on this pro- 
gram. 

“5. Income over feed cost per bird 
is higher for the laying year.” 


Feed Shipments in 
Canada Show Gain 


WINNIPEG — Canadian plants 
shipped larger quantities of prepared 
stock and poultry feeds in May and 
in the first five months of this year 
than a year ago, according to cur- 
rent Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ 
reports. 

May totals included 36,831 tons of 
primary or concentrated feeds com- 
pared with 30,361 a year ago; 216,111 
tons of secondary or complete feeds 
compared with 189,690; and 47,245 
tons of all other animal feeds versus 
1957’s 44,010-ton total. 

January-May totals aggregate 174,- 
648 tons of primary or concentrated 
feeds; 966,632 tons of secondary or 
complete feeds and 209,768 tons of 
all other animal feeds. The compar- 
able 1957 totals were 156,855, 880,203 
and 208,410 tons respectively. 


Close Office 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—The Cleve- 
land office of the federal-state poul- 
try news reporting service closed 
July 25. 

The daily poultry and egg price re- 
porting service has been discontinued 
as an economy measure by the state 
of Ohio. Tom Hadfield, the reporter, 
has been reassigned to San Francis- 
co. 
Poultry and egg dealers hereafter 
will have to depend on a telephone 
survey made from the Columbus, 
Ohio office, it was reported. 


“Producer” Definition 
In California Poultry 


Referendum Queried 


SAN FRANCISCO—The California 
State Assembly interim subcommittee 
on poultry affairs, headed by Assem- 
blyman Richard McCollister, has com- 
piled a list of California poultrymen, 
and has issued a mailing designed to 
explain the features of the California 
Poultry Promotion Council, passed 
during the 1958 special sessions of the 
State Legislature. 

Initiation of the Council is depen- 
dent upon a grower referendum where 
51% affirmative vote of “producers” 
is required to establish the program. 
The definition of “producer” appears 
to be an important factor in deter- 
mining who shall be eligible to vote, 
according to a recent bulletin of the 
California Hay, Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Assn. 

“Producer,” as defined in the new 
law, “means any persons engaged in 
the business of egg production, pro- 
duction of poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts, breeding of poultry, or the op- 
eration of a poultry hatchery.” 

In the case of meat bird produc- 
tion, there appears to be some doubt 
as to the status of a grower who is 
raising birds under contract where 
management decisions, marketing 
schedules, and financial risk is as- 
sumed by others, the bulletin said. 
It is estimated that 70% of all Cali- 
fornia meat birds are produced on 
such contracts. If this grower is not 
a “producer,” the bulletin said, then 
the test is the definition supplied by 
the interim subcommittee in answer 
to the question: “Do I qualify to vote 
in the referendum?” 

“Yes,” says the subcommittee’s 
definition, “if you are in the business 
of producing poultry and are a resi- 
dent of California. However,” the 
definition continues, “you must op- 
erate and control your own flock. 
Dealers, feedmen, processors, con- 
tract employees, salesmen, etc., are 
not eligible.” 

Therefore, if the contract grower 
is not a “producer,” and if dealers, 
processors, and feed firms are not 
“producers,” and 70% of the state’s 
meat bird production involves these 
two segments which are ineligible to 
vote, then the “question of establish- 
ing a promotional program, at least 
in the field of meat bird production, 
is entirely in the hands of producers 
who represent only 30% of the Cali- 
fornia meat bird production,” the 
bulletin states. 

The stated purpose of organizing 
the council is to collect and spend 
funds to promote the consumption of 
California raised poultry. 
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SERVICE ] 


for members 


of the feed and poultry industries 


The Diagnosis of Poultry Disease 


Service to mem- 

bers of the poultry 

industry often in- 

cludes assistance 

in diagnosing dis- 

ease. ‘‘On the 

farm” diagnoses based on postmor- 

tem lesions, flock history and obser- 

vation of key symptoms, are helpful 

both in determining the nature of a 

disease outbreak and in planning ef- 

fective control and future prophy- 
lactic measures. 


Even the most experienced poultry 
pathologists resort to laboratory 
aids to supplement symptoms, his- 
tory, and autopsy findings in estab- 
lishing and confirming a diagnosis. 
These laboratory tests include: 

@ examination of blood or serum 
(rapid plate or tube agglutination 
tests for pullorum; hemaggluti- 
nation inhibition and serum neu- 
tralization tests for Newcastle 
disease, C.R.D., and bronchitis) ; 
microscopic examination of sec- 
tions of diseased tissues (A.L.C., 
fowl pox, encephalomyelitis) ; 
virus isolation (chick embryo in- 
oculation for bronchitis and New- 
castle and other virus diseases) ; 
and 
the culture and identification of 
bacteria (fowl cholera, fowl ty- 
phoid, pullorum, paratyphoid and 
others). 

Submitting live birds to a state- 
operated or commercial laboratory 
for confirmation of a field diagnosis 
is vital to the success of a poultry 
disease control or preventive medi- 
cine program. 


Whenever possible, owners of farms 
or employees familiar with flock 
management procedures should be 
encouraged to bring birds to the 
laboratory in person. They should 
be prepared to supply information 
about flock history bearing on the 
cause or reasons for the spread of 
the disease. The following informa- 
tion might prove useful to the 
pathologist: 


. source of stock (pullorum rat- 
ing, if known); 

. number of birds on farm (breed, 
strain, age); 

. number of birds affected by dis- 
ease (number showing symptoms, 
mortality at start of disease, 
total mortality to date) ; 

. duration of disease; 

.characteristic symptoms ob- 
served (respiratory, digestive, 
nervous); 

.egg production before disease 
and at present; 

. feed consumption before disease 
and at present; 

. vaccination history; 

. history of previous disease out- 
breaks on farm (as well as on 
neighboring farms) ; 

. stress conditions that may have 
predisposed flock to disease (in- 
cluding errors in management) ; 

. drugs used to treat the disease 
(dosage or level of drug in feed) ; 
and 

.other drugs, including preve1 
tive levels of coccidiostats, anti- 
blackhead compounds and anti- 
biotics used on farm. 

If servicemen or other feed industry 
personnel are to represent the farm 
operator, a flock history should be 
obtained from the flock owner. 


There are times when a trip to a 
diagnostic center is out of the ques- 
tion for both service representative 
and farmer. Under these circum- 
stances, live birds, carcasses, dr ti: 
sues and organs from diseased chi 
ens or turkeys can be successfully 
shipped via Railway Express or Par- 
cel Post to the nearest laboratory 
A letter containing the information 
listed above, plus the farmer’s nz 
address, and telephone number, 
should be firmly attached to the con- 
tainer. Specify if collect calls will be 
accepted for prompt transmittal of 


liagnostic results. To assure de- 
livery of birds or specimens in a 
condition that will permit proper 
processing and examination the fol- 
lowing points should be kept in mind. 


1. Select three or four live, mature 
birds or a half dozen chicks or 
poults and place them in well 
ventilated shipping crates, corru- 
gated fiber egg cases or sturdy 

yns. (Place an ample supply of 

iash at the bottom of the 

case or container if birds are to 

be in transit more than 10 to 12 
hours.) 


specimens via Rail- 

or Parcel Post. Do 

any shipment that may 
laboratory on week- 
idays. Consult your 
ress or post-office for 
and informa- 

ning possible restric- 


pments. 


‘asses* in heavy-duty 
or several layers of 
to prevent seepage. 

material in a water- 

itainer and pack in a 
‘ waterproof box filled with 
regular ice and sawdust. 


sd tissues in a small, 

uthed container fitted 

a tight cover. Fill container 
wdered borax, boric acid 
per cent solution of for- 
3lood samples should be 
soon after drawing as 

id preferably packed in 
refrigerated carrying 


of a diseased flock, based 

osis is better than 

gun” therapy. A 

laboratory diagnosis will 

int treatment at a re- 

t and increase the value of 

the services offered to poultrymen 

by representatives of the feed 
industry. 


send birds that have 
irs; in fact it is best 
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Check 


Critical B Vitamin Levels in your 


Total recommended 
levels 
(Gm./ ton) 


Vitamin 


Riboflavin 4 


Calci 
12 
25 


1000 


Niacin 


Choline 
Chloride 


Vitamin B., 3 


(mg./ ton) 


Ask the Merck Man 


Next time lack of 
stability in your 
feeds has you 
temporarily off 
balance, why not short cut the worry 
with a fast call to your Merck Man. In 
most instances his practical suggestions 


will be of immediate value in selecting 
proper diluents, overcoming high mois- 
ture, coping with water-soluble mineral 
salts and circumventing excessive 
milling. 

If by chance the problem taxes his 
resources, he can throw into the fray 


If you think that the vitamin con- 
tent of your chick grower feeds is 
lower than any of the levels shown 
at left, stop. Check the energy con- 
tent of the ration and then double 
check each individual vitamin. High 
calorie ingredients like corn, fats, 
etc. are poor sources of essential B 
vitamins and reduce feed consump- 
tion. Research proves that if one B 
vitamin is lacking others are very 
often lacking too. 

Under these circumstances and 
appreciating that natural foodstuffs 
vary widely in vitamin content, it’s 
just good formulating to double 
check all B vitamin levels every. 
time you change your type or source 
of ingredients. 

There’s one thing you can be sure 
does not vary and that’s Merck 
Vitamin Mixtures. Their vitamin 
content is absolutely consistent and 
disperses so uniformly in feed that 
every chick gets the right intake 
necessary for profitable growth. 


tne Merck technical service group with 
over 500 man-years of formulating ex- 
perience. In unusual cases your Merck 
Man can even bring to bear the full 
weight of the industry’s largest staff of 
research scientists. 

Merck sales offices in Atlanta, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


Merck & Co..Inc.. Chemical Division, 


VITAMIN MIXTURES AND VITAMINS 


© Merck & Co. Inc. 


WITH THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 
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Portable Drier Sold 
By Minneapolis Firm 


MINNEAPOLIS—A large capacity 
grain drier mounted on a trailer has 
been sold recently by Daycom, Inc., 
Minneapolis, manufacturer of Arid- 
Aire driers. The company said the 
unit is the first large capacity grain 
drier ever made which is entirely 
portable. 

The unit was sold to Rickel, Inc., 
Kansas City. 

The company announcement said 
the unit, built on a semi-trailer, is 
entirely self-contained. It will oper- 
ate on liquified petroleum gas, na- 


tural gas or oil and it is ready for | 
| safflower have been seceded this year 


use in the 
said. 

Art Bredeson, general manager, 
said the mobile unit is completely 
automatic, requiring no manual load- 
ing, unloading or operating atten- 


minutes, announcement 


large capacity Model 4 or the small- 
er Model L. 

Mr. Bredeson said the drying prin- 
ciple used in the drier is a division 
of the unit into two main sections— 
the drying chamber and the cooling 
chamber. Moist grain is deposited on 
a perforated moving apron in a dry- 


ing chamber. Thermostatically con- | 


trolled, heated air surrounds and 


dries the grain. As it moves along | 


the apron, it is dried and then it 
passes into a cooling chamber where 
cool air moves through the grain as 
it continues to run the full length of 
the drier. 


SAFFLOWER SEEDING DOUBLES 
CALGARY—About 30,000 acres of 


in southern Alberta compared with 
about 15,000 acres last year. Last 
year’s crop was the first grown on a 


| commercial scale in Canada and pro- 


dance. It is available in either the 


duced variable yields totaling up to 
1,000 Ib. an acre. 
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TRAILER MODEL GRAIN DRIER—Daycom, Inc., Minneapolis, manufac- 
turer of Arid-Aire driers, recently sold this unit, which is said to be the first 
large capacity grain drier ever made which is entirely portable. The entire 
unit is built on a semi-trailer, and it will operate in the field at the site of 
harvest. 
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Versatile, efficient, rugged... 


“custom built” to handle all your 


special conveying jobs! 


Easily moved, easily positioned and easily adjusted 
to any angle you require . . . the Kelly Duplex Port- 
able Screw Elevator is ideal for loading trucks direct 


from a feed mixer or silo. . . or for any number of 
jobs around your feed mill or elevator. , 

Ruggedly constructed of arc welded steel through- : 


ing the discharge. 


We'd like to show you how a Kelly Duplex Portable 
Screw Elevator can be “custom built” to handle any 
number of jobs .. . and to solve any capacity, clear- 
ance or incline angle problems you may have. 


Check and mail card 
today for literature 
and full details. 


A it MAIL 
A 


it assures you efficient, uniform delivery of 
grain and all types of free-flowing bulk materials . . . 
is smooth and noiseless in operation . . . and is abso- 
lutely dustproof and waterproof. The telescoping 
frame can be built for adjustment to any incline an- 
gles you require . . . provides a rigid support for the 
conveying tube . . . and is equipped with casters for 
easy moving. The round hopper is easy to position 
.. . even when used as a pivot point for reposition- 


cial order. 


FIRST CLASS 


Permit No. 72 
(Sec. 34.9 P.1.4R.) 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage necessary if mailed in the United States 


7¢ 


The Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Company 


— POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY — 


+ 
“ 
z 

Springfield, Ohio 


. FASTEN (STAPLE, GLUE, TAPE) 


PORTABLE SCREW ELEVATOR 


Round hopper is 
standard equip 
ment. Other types 
available on spe- 


Can be furnished 
with or without 
motor and vari- 
able speed control. 


Telescoping frame 
be built for adjust- 
ment to any incline an- 
gles you require, 


Made in 
any length. — 
Available 
with or with- 
= out casters. 
| 
CLIP ALONG THIS LINE FOLD OVER, FASTEN ... AND MAIL TODAY! 
Portable Screw Elevator Pit Auger 
The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co, Vertical Feed Mixer Chein Drag 
Vertical Screw Elevator Tein Molasses Mixer 
Springfield, Ohio Electric Truck Hoist Hommermit! 
Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY (-) Corn Cutter and Grader C) Corn Crusher-Regulator 
DUPLEX machinery checked at the [(] Corn Sheller with Blowers (_) Grain Blower 
right. Please send me full infor- [) Pitless Corn Sheller C Corn Scalper 
mation on these machines without Regular Corn Shelter Mill Blower 
any obligation Magnetic Separator Grain Feeder 


Layout service and planning (C] Cob Crusher (0) Electric Bag Cleaner 


details available without cost. [7] Bucket Elevator (7) Forced Air Corioader 
C) Complete Line Catalog 
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Pillsbury Modernizes Feed 
Mill at Centerville, lowa 


Capacity and Efficiency Are Now 
Nearly Twice What They Were Be- 


fore the Project 


By ROGER BERGLUND 


beedstaffs Managing Editor 


Almost double the production ca- | 
pacity and twice the efficiency—plus | 


greater accuracy in manufacture and 
better service for dealers and feeders. 

Those are some of the results of a 
more - than - $100,000 modernization 


project at the Centerville, Iowa, feed | 


mill of Pillsbury Mills’ Feed Division. 
The modern plant can now turn 


Was Undertaken 


| in the storage, handling and process- 
| ing of ingredients and finished feeds. 
| The modernization project, com- 
pleted early this summer, was planned 
and carried out by Pillsbury’s engi- 
neering staff at Feed Division head- 
quarters in Clinton, Iowa. Ear] Re- 
men, central regional feed produc- 
tion manager, was in charge of the 
project. 

Some of the principal features of 
the modernization are new facilities 


ut up to 250 tons of feed a day, with 
less than 1 man-hour of labor per 
ton of finished feed. Both capacity 
and efficiency are nearly twice what 
they were before the company under- 
took the installation of what amounts 
to almost an entirely new plant in 


an existing building. 
One-Story Mill 
The plant is a one-story operation 
and has a number of unique features 


for bulk storage and handling of in- 
gredients, a new automatic propor- 
tioning and mixing system, new pel- 
leting and packing installations and 
new facilities for handling bulk fin- 
ished feeds. 

The plant serves an area within a 
radius of approximately 150 miles of 
Centerville, which is in south central 
Iowa. Lincoln Auld, plant sales man- 
ager, points out that the area has a 
good feed potential, and that the 
modernization project was undertak- 


| en to help meet an increasing demand 


for Pillsbury’s Best feeds in the re- 
gion as well as ta step up efficiency 
and service. 

Poultry, turkey, broiler, swine and 
cattle feeds are manufactured at the 
mill. Most of the feed goes out by 
truck—in company-owned bulk, bulk- 
sack and grain bed trucks and trail- 
ers as well as in leased trucks and 
dealers’ trucks. 


This is the Richardson automatic 
batching and mixing panel board, 
with the automatic liquid control 


panel board at the right (being set 
by the operator). This system con- 
trols the batching and mixing of 12 
bulk ingredients and three liquids. It 
includes provision for automatic re- 
cycling of a pre-set number of batch- 
es. There is over-and-under tolerance 
control on each ingredient which 
stops the cycle if an ingredient is un- 
der or over weight. 


Mr. Auld noted that nearly 60% of 
the output is bulk feed. This bulk 
percentage, high for the area served, 
is attributed to company efforts in 
the region to increase dealer and 
feeder interest in bulk, with more of 
both installing bulk bins. The in- 
creased bulk feed, Mr. Auld said, in- 


| cludes more concentrate in bulk for 


custom mixer-dealers. 
Feed Programs 

Among Pillsbury feed programs 
promoted in the area are a “Pig 
Pantry” program, which fits in with 
the growing trend toward confine- 
ment feeding of hogs, and the com- 
pany’s quality egg program, which 
involves help in arranging for egg 
markets and use of Pillsbury’s Maxi- 
Lay Queen laying bird as well as 
feeding and management recommen- 
dations. Mr. Auld pointed out that 
feeding of broiler breeding hens and 
turkeys, along with other poultry and 


Shown here are two of 15 flat storage bins of cribbed construction, with one 
door in place (right) and the other raised so that the end-loader can get all 
the way into the bin. Each bin will hold approximately a carload of material. 


Sry. 


This is the recently modernized feed plant of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., at Center- 
ville, Iowa. The plant operations are housed in what is basically a one-story 
structure, with head-houses. The bulk loading facilities may be seen in the 
left foreground. On the right are the office building and part of the grain 
elevator which adjoins the feed mill. 


An over-all view of the mixing installation, showing some of the working 
bins around the mixer, inclined screw feeders, the 3-ton hopper scale, 3-ton 
Sprout-Waldron horizontal mixer, Richardson automatic panel board, and 
salt working bin to the left in the photo. 


One of a cluster of 4-ton working bins around the mixer is being filled by 
the end-loader operator. The operator obtains the ingredients from flat stor- 
age bins. In addition to being responsible for keeping the working bins full, 
he handles bulk ingredient unloading. 


Prior to addition to materials in the mixer, micro-ingredients are kept in 20 
bins resembling a hog feeder. They are weighed cumulatively on a hanging- 
type Chatillon 30-lb. capacity scale, graduated in ounces. The mixer operator 
moves the scale and container along an overhead mono-rail. 
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On the left, 


checking over some of the controls in the liquid addition system, 


is Earl Remen, Pillsbury’s central region production manager. On the right 


is Floyd Crow 


| 


| 4 


Shown here are 
bulk bins for finished feeds, with a 
collecting conveyor beneath the bins. 
The bins are supplied from a convey- 
or belt on the roof. Lonnie Right, 
plant operation manager for Pills- 
bury’s Feed Division, is on the left. 


lso is important in the 


iny’s feeding and 
n dapted to the 
1 Sé i by the Center- 
th Mr Auld and his 
This plan, he 
i company-wide 

tion. 
t ts teed operation, 
storage and 
it Center- 
lion bushels of 
in an elevator 


I plant is housed in what 
is ne-story brick struc- 
The building 
* t de and 320 ft. long. It was 
tire factory, 

1 soybean processing 
ind l | it. Pillsbury’s Feed Di- 
Ss purchased the plant in 1943. 
een used only 


. tt Bartley, with the company 


4 


| 


£3 


three 25-ton Butler | 


plant superintendent, weighing up micro-ingredients. 


for several years, is plant manager, 
and Floyd Crow is superintendent 


Bulk Ingredients 

Before remodeling, only about 50- 
60% of the ingredients were received 
and handled in bulk. Now, some 90- 
95% of the ingredients are in bulk. 

Previously a weigh-buggy system 
was used in handling bulk ingredi- 
ents for mixing. Ingredients were 
dumped into a pit and moved by drag 
conveyor up into anyone of 3 small 
mixers. Now, the plant has an elec- 
tronic, automatic system for control 
of batching and mixing, resulting in 
much greater efficiency and bette! 
quality control. 

Completely new pelleting and pack- 
ing facilities also were installed to 
boost capacity and efficiency. 

Finished feed in bags was former]) 
handled mostly by hand truck; now 


(Continued on page 32) 


ASA) 


A partial view of the automatic ham- 
mermill installation which includes 
three 30-h.p. Dixie mills with 15 h.p. 
fans and separate bins above each. 
The mills run all the time, and the 
feeders start and stop on demand from 
the Bindicators in the three ground 
grain bins around the mixer. (Alial- 
fa pellets are also ground automati- 
cally on the same principle.) | 


‘hh 


Pictured here are the packing and pelleting installations. Feeds are packed 
on a Richardson G-38 automatic scale with bag clamp. The pelleting instal- 


and shaker. 


lation includes a 100 h.p. California pellet mill and cooler, plus crumble rolls 
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It’s been long since proven by both broiler and 
commercial egg flock raisers that 3-NITRO 
reduces their costs, increases their profits ...in 
fact, it’s well established, no other feed additive 
does so much and costs so little! This means 
more satisfied customers increased tonnage and 
reduced field service costs if your poultry feeds 
contain 3-NITRO. 


WRITE FOR THIS AUTHOR SATA 


You’re welcome to detailed test data showing 
how 3-NITRO stimulates faster gains on less 
feed, promotes extra vitality, improves coloring, 
reduces flock depletion...increases egg produc- 


| tion in laying flocks. 


FEED PRODUCTS DIVISION 
DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES, Charles City, lowa 


nation-wide service to 
the feed industry 


3 


THE SUPERIOR ARSENICAL 
FOR HOG FEEDS TOO! 


New reports from Iowa 
State College indicate 
that 3-NITRO not only 
stimulates fast, thrifty 
gains but puts more solid 
lean meat on hogs...they 
gain weight faster with 
7 to 9% less backfat...the 
equivalent of 2 to 3 years 
of selective breeding! For 
better hog feeds get ac- 
quainted with 3-NITRO. 
Write, wire or phone for 
prompt attention to any 
questions you may have. 
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Some of the Pillsbury Feed Division executives are pictured here at the 
time of an open house at the modernized Centerville plant. Left to right are: 
Bob Schneberger, territory manager; Dean McNeal, Pillsbury executive vice 
president from company headquarters in Minneapolis; Joe Varese, Centerville 
Pillsbury dealer; Jack Hubbard, director of marketing, from Feed Division 
headquarters at Clinton, Iowa, and G. R. (Bob) Peterson, general manager 


of the division, from Clinton. 


For faster and better palletizing, jigs 
are used. 


all sacked feed is palletized and han- 
dled with a fork lift truck. Handling 
of bulk feed before was strictly a tote 
bin operation. Now there are new 
storage and conveying facilities for 
handling and loading out of the bulk 
feed 

The whole modernization project is 
part of a program of major improve- 
ments in Pillsbury feed plants, Mr. 
Remen pointed out 

The accompanying flow 
and the following description will 
show and tell how this modern one- 
story plant operates 

Ingredient Handling 

Most grains used in the feed mill 
are unloaded and stored initially in 
the large nearby grain elevator. Bulk 
alfalfa pellets also are stored in the 
elevator. These matérials are unload- 


ed from hopper cars or by power 
shovel from boxcars. There also is 
some 25,000 bu. of grain storage 


space in the feed mill. 

Other bulk ingredients received by 
rail are unloaded with a Yale fork 
lift with bucket attachment, and are 
elevated and conveyed into flat stor- 
age bins running along one side of 
the feed plant. Bulk ingredients re- 
ceived by truck move from the truck 
pit through an under-the-floor con- 
veyor and then are elevated into the 
flat storage bins or into overhead 
soybean meal storage bins. The lat- 
ter, along with some grain storage 
bins and warehouse floor area for 
sacked ingredients, are at one end 


On the left in the above pictures is Garrett Bartley, Centerville plant man- 
ager, and on the right is Lincoln Auld, plant sales manager. 


diagram | 


A tote bin for bulk finished feed is 
being emptied into a hopper from 
which feed is moved by conveyor and 
bucket elevator into bulk trucks. 


of the plant. The processing equip- 
ment and working bins are in the 
central part of the long building, and 
the sacked feed warehouse and bulk 
feed bins are near the other end of 
the building. 

The new flat storage bins, of 
cribbed construction, were built in 
an old loading dock area along one 
side of the plant. Material is moved 
into the bins through a 170-ft.-long 
distributing conveyor. There are 15 
of these bins, each with 30-ton ca- 
pacity. The end-loader is used to 
transport ingredients from these bins 
to the working bins surrounding the 
mixer. 

On the end of each flat storage bin 
is an inwardly sloping steel door, 
with its bottom about 3 ft. above the 
floor. The end-loader picks up ma- 
terial which flows out beneath the 
door, and then when necessary, the 
door is pushed up with the end-load- 
er. This arrangements was devised by 
Mr. Crow. The bins are in groups of 
four. 


Automatic Grinding 
One of the features of the plant is 
a new automatic alfalfa grinding and 
supply operation. A screw conveyor 


carries dehydrated alfalfa pellets 
from the bulk storage to a 7%4-h.p. 
Prater hammermill. Directly under 
the mill is a 4-ton working bin, and 
from this bin the meal is moved by 
screw feeder to the 3-ton batching 
scale hopper. Everything is controlled 
from the batching and mixing panel 
board, with the entire system inter- 
locked back to the bulk pellet stor- 
age tank. When material in the work- 
ing bin drops below the low bin- 
level indicator, the screw conveyor 
from the alfalfa pellet supply bin and 
the hammermill are automatically 


| started. When the working bin is full, 


this equipment shuts off. Mr. Remen 
points out that the system never 
plugs and works very efficiently. 

Another special feature is an auto- 
matic grain grinding operation. Whole 
grains are transferred from bulk 
storage to any of three 8-ton bins 
above three 30-h.p. Dixie hammer- 
mills with 15-h.p. fans. From the 
hammermills the ground grain goes 
to individual cyclone collectors above 
each of the ground grain working 
bins near the mixer. There are high 
and low level Bindicators in each of 
the ground grain bins. The mills run 
constantly. When material in any bin 
drops below the low-level indicator, 
the hammermill feeder starts. When 
the product rises to the high-level 
Bindicator, the feeder shuts off. The 
end-loader operator is responsible for 
seeing that whole grain—corn, oats 
or milo—is transferred to its respec- 
tive bin above one of the hammer- 
mills. From there, the operation is 
automatic, starting and stopping as 
needed. 

Batching and Mixing 

There are 11 four-ton, hopper-bot- 
tom ingredient holding bins clustered 
around the hopper scale and mixer. 
These bins are supplied from the 
bulk soybean meal storage bins, the 
grain grinding operation described 
above, and the flat storage bins. Ma- 
terial from the latter is moved and 


This 500,000-bu. grain elevator, ad- 
joining the feed plant, is used for 
grain storage and merchandising op- 
erations. It also holds grain and al- 
falfa pellets for the feed mill. 


raised and dumped into the holding 
bins by end-loader. 

The holding bins discharge close to 
floor level into inclined screw feed- 
ers, which supply the 3-ton hopper 
scale over the mixer. The batch mixer 
at floor level, is a 3-ton horizontal 
Sprout-Waldron unit, with a surge 
hopper in a pit. 

The batching and mixing are con- 
trolled from the Richardson panel 
board in a system which Mr. Remen 
describes as being of the latest de- 
sign and highly automatic and very 
accurate. It includes automatic re- 
cycling where desired and over-and- 
under tolerance control on weights. 

Liquids—molasses, fats and fish 
solubles—are added in the batch mix- 
er, with these additions also con- 
trolled automatically from the con- 
trol center in a system designed by 
the Pillsbury engineers. Fat comes 
from a temperature-controlled stor- 
age tank inside the mill. Molasses and 
fish solubles come from work tanks 
converted from small steel bins. Mr. 
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Records are an important part of Pillsbury’s system for maintaining and 
improving production efficiency. Here is a performance report form. Data 
for this report come from daily labor distribution tickets for plant em- 
ployees. Comparison of actual hours with established standards shows how 


performance is in the various “cost centers.” 
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The Early & Daniel Company was one of the first manufacturers 
to recognize the importance of fortifying feeds. With their ad- 
vanced laboratory and farm facilities, they have kept pace with 
the most progressive college and other experimental programs in 
feed improvement. Their liberal use of fat in various feeds has 
resulted in markedly improved feeding value. They also use high 
levels of meat meal in poultry feeds for better balance of minerals 
and vitamins. And, sales-wise, “Tuxedo” Feeds readily meet 
today’s demand for a fortified product. 


write for 
Fully describes application of 
FREE fat to feed — and how it can be 
used to improve your product. 
Booklet 


fo 
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5-Year-Old Manufacturer Finds 


Every batch of fat is tested for purity and 
moisture. Everett L. Ashcraft, Plant Super- 
intendent, and Dr. Robert L. Kemper, Nutri- 
tionist, are shown here in the company’s 
modern laboratory. 


Founded in 1881, the Early & Daniel Com- 
pany now cperate plants in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Sumter, S$. Car., and Tampa, Florida, 
and maintain ten branch warehouses, 


this smail feed 
at Lawrenceburg, Indians J 


REMEMBER 


these Proved 
“Points of Sale” 


Stabilized ANIMAL 
FATS Provide 


@ Twice as much energy per pound 


than any other feedstuff 
@ Better taste 
@ More efficient use of nutrients 
@ Dust control 


@ Assists in pelleting 


national renderers association 


30 N. LASALLE ST. FRanklin 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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BULK UREA 


Urea is being handled successfully 
in bulk in the Lima, Ohio, feed plant 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., according to 
Earl Remen of Clinton, Iowa, cen- 
tral region feed production manager 
for the company. The urea, purchased 
from a nearby plant, is put into an 
overhead concrete bin and then is 
conveyed out by screw feeder. In 
this case, said Mr. Remen, this hy- 
groscopic material is being handled 
and stored in bulk without any diffi- 
culties. 


Remen explains that there are elec- 
tric contact meters for each liquid, 
controlled by micro-flex counters in 
the panel board. Liquids are auto- 


matically applied, in the prescribed 
amount, at the proper time in the 
mixer, with the pumps starting and 
stopping automatically 
Sacked ingredients 
through a floor pit and 


are cut in 
are moved 


into the mixer by inclined screw con- 
veyor. 

Micro-ingredients are kept prior 
to use in 20 special bins made on the 
order of a hog feeder. Moved along 
the bins by the mixing operator is 
a 30-lb. scale, graduated in ounces, 
which hangs from an overhead track. 
Micro-ingredients are weighed cumu- 
latively into a container as the work- 
man walks along the waist-high bins. 
The micro-ingredients called for in a 
formula are then dumped directly 
into the mixer. A premix interlock 
switch on the panel board holds up 
the mixing cycle until the micro-in- 
gredients are in and the operator 
presses a button. 

One man operates the entire batch- 
ing and mixing set-up and also con- 
trols distribution of the mixed feed 
to further processing or handling. 

From the surge hopper under the 
mixer, mash feed travels across mag- 
nets and then is elevated to a Wenger 
feed dresser, followed by a scalping 
reel. From there it goes through a 


Hayes & Stolz distributor head into 
either of two 12-ton pellet mash 
bins, or into any of three 7-ton pack- 
ing bins, or to a belt conveyor on the 
roof which takes bulk feed to storage 
bins, tote bins or load-out. 


Pelleting and Packing 


Pellets are made on a new 100 h.p. 
California unit and then are elevated 
to a large California cooler. Crumbles 
are made on a stand of extra-wide 
crumble rolls located directly over a 
vibrating shaker. The “Bite-Size” 
feed or pellets are elevated to the 
packing bins or the bulk load-out belt. 

Feeds are packed on a Richardson 
automatic G-38 single-bucket scale at 
a rate of ten 50-lb. paper bags per 
minute. Pelletizing jigs are used in 
putting the feed on pallets. Two men 
handle the pelleting, packing and pal- 
letizing. The sacked feeds and sacked 
ingredients are moved by fork truck. 
An area approximately 75 by 90 ft. is 
used for warehousing finished feed. 
A new concrete load-out dock is now 
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being built at the end of the ware- 
house area. 

Bulk feed from the overhead belt 
conveyor moves to any of three 25- 
ton bulk tanks erected inside the 
building, or directly to a conveyor 
belt beneath the tanks and then up a 
leg and out into trucks, or to 1-ton 
tote bins used for smaller amounts of 
bulk. The tote bins, with drop bot- 
toms, are handled by fork truck and 
are emptied into a hopper, from 
which the feed is loaded out through 
the same conveying and elevating 
system. Bulk trucks are weighed on 
a 45-ft. truck scale also used for 
weighing ingredient trucks. 

Tags are coded on a Pitney-Bowes 
Tick-O-Meter. In the sacking opera- 
tion, the plant is now using an auto- 
matic start-stop string cutter of Pills- 
bury’s own design. To be installed 
soon are a St. Regis automatic string 
cutter and a settler-conveyor. 

The Centerville plant is now oper- 
ated with a total of less than a dozen 
workmen, including men on the sec- 
ond shift as well as the day shift 
This, Mr. Remen noted, is an indica- 
tion of the efficiency of the modern- 
ized plant. 

As G. R. Peterson, Feed Division 
general manager at Clinton, points 
out, the modernization steps all add 
up to just about twice the capacity 
and efficiency of the old mill and 
better service and price for Pillsbury 
dealers and feeders in the area. 


Toledo Grain Receipts 
Above Previous Month 


TOLEDO—Grain receipts in the 
Toledo market during June topped 
both the previous month and June a 
year ago. Shipments were off from 
both periods, A. E. Schultz, secre- 
tary of the Toledo Board of Trade, 
reported. 

Receipts totaled 4,305,547 bu. dur- 
ing June, as compared with 3,579,573 
bu. in the previous month and 3,996,- 
475 bu. in June, 1957. 

The receipts included 115,189 bu. 
wheat, 3,365,067 bu. corn, 273,646 bu. 
oats, 493,898 bu. soybeans and 54,249 
bu. barley. 

In June a year ago, receipts in- 
cluded 300,629 bu. wheat, 2,685,469 
bu. corn, 336,948 bu. oats, 33,150 bu 
barley and 640,213 bu. soybeans. 

Shipments included 280,800 bu 
wheat, 2,326,933 bu. corn (183,733 bu td 
by lake), 117,500 bu. oats, 32,000 bu 
barley and 602,509 bu. soybeans (156.- 
190 bu. by ship). 

In June, 1957, shipments included 
540,000 bu. wheat, 2,403,390 bu. corn 
(649,690 bu. by lake), 180,000 bu 
oats, 16,000 bu. barley and 603,074 bu. 
soybeans (295,274 bu. by lake). 


Mill Being 


To Grain Storage 


MIDLOTHIAN, TEXAS—The Mid- 
lothian cotton oil mill, which has been 
operating since 1898, is suspending 
cottonseed crushing operations and 
its storage facilities are being con- 
verted for storage of government loan 
grain, J. E. Weaver, manager-treas- 
urer, has announced. The plant, 
known at the Producers Cooperative 
Mill, has a storage capacity of one- 
half million bushels. It is expected to 
be ready to handle the corn harvest 
which will begin around Aug. 1. 


Serving Mills & Breeders 


Devolkod Vitamin Oils 
Fortified Cod Liver Oils) 


Devolkod ® Non-Dest. Cod Liver Oil U.S.P. 
Devold Vitamin A & D Feeding Oils 
Devold Vitamin A Oils 
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2 eee With seagram solubles 


Getting piglets off to the right start 
is the most important stage of the feed- 
ing cycle. Research has proved that 
Seagram Solubles help to get piglets to market 
weight fastér because they are not only a rich source for 
protein, but also contain all of the important B-vitamins as wel! 
as grain fermentation growth factors. 
Add this dynamic supplement to your swine rations so that 
your customers can help themselves to bigger pig profits! 


JOS. E. SEAGRAM & SONS, INC. 


Louisville, Kentucky 
GRAIN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
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Maryland Broiler Trial* 


Oleandomycin, Zinc, Corn Fermen- 
tation Solubles, C/P Ratio and 
Protein Supplements Are Tested 


By G. F. Combs and J. L. Nicholson 
University of Maryland 


Maryland broiler trial S- 
ing 16 lot of 400 Vantress X Arbor 
Acre crossbred chicks each, was com- 
pleted on June 6, 1958. Eoual num- 
bers of males and females were used 
per group. Sixtcen different starting 
rations were fed to five weeks of age, 
followed by respective finisher rations 
until termination at eight weeks of 
age 

The experimental design involved 
two separate eight-pen factorials. 
The first of these (Rations 1-8) had 
the antibiotic oleandomycin, corn fer- 


mentation solubles,t and hydrolyzed 
poultry feathers as variables. The 
corn fermentation soluble product 


and the hydrolyzed poultry feathers 
were added in place of corn and soy- 
bean meal. The compositions of the 
starting and finishing rations are giv- 
en in Table 1. All feeds contained 6% 


*This article, prepared for Feedstuffs, has 


23, involv- | added fat (mixture of yellow grease 


| and hydrolyzed animal and vegetable 
fat) and were fed in mash form. 


| consisted 


| nine 


The rations used in the second 
eight-pen factorial (Rations 9-16) 
differed from those of 1-8 as they 
contained no meat scraps, no corn 
fermentation solubles (or other sup- 
plemental source of “whey” or “fer- 
mentation factor’), and no hydrol- 
yzed poultry feathers. The variables 
of (1) supplemental zinc 
chloride, (2) additional DL-methio- 
(basal rations contained % Ib. 


| DL-methionine per ton) and (3) fish 


| result, 


| 


and poultry by-products meal. As a 
four of the rations (13-16) 
corn soy-bean meal 
no supplemental 
“whey,” or “fer- 


were primarily 
rations containing 
source of “fish,” 


| mentation” factors. These rations did 


contain 242% corn gluten meal and 
1.25 to 2.0% dehydrated alfalfa meal. 

When hydrolyzed poultry feathers 
were replaced with corn and soybean 
meal, the protein level of resulting 
rations dropped 1.2 to 1.5% resulting 
in wider C/P ratios. (The calculated 


TABLE 2. Calculated Analysis of Broiler Starting and Finishing Rations—tTrial S-23 
(Completed June 6, 1958) Md. Agr. Expti. Sub-station, Salisbury, Md. 


STARTING RATIONS 


$-1&2 $344 &6 $-9-12 $-13-16 
Productive energy, Cal./ib....... 1,046 1,051 1,048 1,055 1,052 1,030 
Crude protein, 24.85 24.94 23.37 23.45 22.00 21.56 
SIP 42.1 42.4 45.0 45.0 48.0 47.8 
fab, 9.48 9.39 9.50 10.05 10.17 9.73 
Crude fiber, Te ...ccccccccccces 2.39 3.26 2.63 2.32 2.30 2.30 
1.20 1.21 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.18 
Phosphorus, total, % ........... 71 71 72 75 
50 -50 492 492 -50 -50 
Riboflavin, mg./ Ib. ........-++- 3.20 3.19 3.24 3.20 3.15 3.03 
27.90 27.30 27.90 27.50 26.80 26.60 
Pantothenic acid, 8.10 8.10 8.10 8.10 8.10 8.20 
Choline, m 829 6 836 sil 824 810 
Arginine, % 1.40 1.42 1.29 1.31 1.22 1.181 
501 -502 -500 -50! -469* 
-402 .407 .336 -342 -322 312 
Methionine and cystine, % ...... .903 -909 .830 .843 
1.17 1.19 1.15 1.172 1.087 1.036 
236 -230 .235 .226 .229 
Vitamin A, 1.U. 4,405 4,505 4,320 4,455 4,475 4,215 
400 400 400 400 400 400 
Vitamin Bis, 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 
FINISHING RATIONS 
F-1 &2 F-3&4 F-5&6 F-7&8 F-9-12 F-13-16 
Productive energy, cal./ib. ..... 1,070 1,075 1,07! 1,076 1,074 1,056 
Crude protein, > ~settweeetehen 21.87 21.89 20.65 20.67 19.44 18.93 
49.0 49.1 51.8 51.9 55.4 55.8 
1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.14 1.12 
Phosphorus, total, % ........-.- 71 71 .72 72 .66 
-50 .50 49 49 46 46 
Choline, mg./Ib. ......-.0.0-05> 878 855 865 860 794 780 
1.23 1.23 1.12 1.22 0.99 1.01 
Methionine, % ........6.0seenee 0.465 0.468 0.464 0.467 0.448 0.41*%* 
0.88 0.89 0.86 0.87 0.90 0.85 
Tryptophane, % ..........-- 0.213 0.218 0.207 0.212 0.19 0.19 


*0.506 for S-10 and S-!2. 
40.492 for and S- 
20.828 for S-10 and S- 
10.802 for and S- 


analyses of the starter and finisher 
rations are given in Table 2.) Simi- 
larly, when meat scraps was removed 
to form the basal ration used in the 
second factorial, the protein level 
was likewise permitted to drop 0.8 to 
0.9% further, resulting in calorie- 
protein ratios of approximately 48:1 
in the starters and 55:1 in the fin- 
ishers. Nevertheless, the rations were 
formulated so that adequate levels 
of essential amino acids (except for 
the sulfur amino acids and possibly 


TABLE !. Composition of Broiler Rations—Trial S-23 (Completed June 6, 1958) 


been assigned Mis Pub. No, 325, Contribu- 
tion > 2934, by the Maryland Agricultural | 
xper ent Station ‘(Department of Poultry | 
Husbandry) | 
tSupplied by Clinton Corn Processing Co., | 
Clinton, Iowa | 
Ingredient $-2 
Ground yellow COrn ..... 1,040 1,040 
Stabilized fat : 120 120 
Fish mea! menhaden, “60% 50 50 
Hydrolyzed poultry feathers 50 50 
Meat and bone scrap, 50% 75 75 
Powitry by-products meal ‘ , 75 75 
Soybean meal, 50% nag 430 430 
Corn giuten mea! sess $0 50 
Dhy. alfalfa meal, 20% (150,000 A). 25 25 
CFS No. 3* 40 40 
Limestore is is 
Dicalcium phosphate 12 12 
Trace mineral conc. (Tramin No. |)* 2 2 
Special mix e« 7 7 
Choline chioride, 25% mix . es 
ZnCl, gm./ton ; 45 45 
Oleardomycin, gm./ton 2 

DL-methionine 

F-2 
Ground yellow corn 
Stabilized fat 120 120 
Fish meal, 60% 40 40 
Hydrolyzed poultry feathers 40 40 
Meat and bone scrap, 50% 60 60 
Poultry by-products meal . 60 60 
Soybean mea!, 50% protein 325 325 
Corn giuten meal : 75 75 
Dhy. alfalfa meal, 20% (150,000 A). 40 40 
CFS No. 3* ; 40 40 
Limestone is 
Dicalcium phosphate 15 is 
Salt oes 6 6 
Trace mineral conc. (Tramin No. 1)? 2 2 
Choline chioride, 25% mix i I 
ZnC 45 45 
Oleandomycin, gm./ton ........ 2 _ 


DL-methionine 
*Corn fern 
*Supplied 66 ppm manganese, 
*Supplied per 7 ib.: Glycamide (100%), 


entation solubles product — by Clinton Corn Process ing Co., 
1.2 ppm iodine, 2 ppm cop 
27.2 gm.; 


sodium molybdate, 


Md. Agr. Exptl. Sub-st ation, Salisbury, Md. 
STARTING RATIONS (ib. per ton) 

$-3 S-6 $-7 S-8 $-10 S$-12 S-13 S-14 S-16 
1,060 1,060 1,070 1,070 1,090 1,090 8,131 1,114 
120 120 120 120 120 120 120 120 120 120 120 120 120 120 

50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 “a a ee ° 
50 50 es os pe oe es 

75 75 75 75 75 75 ‘ oe ee 
75 75 75 75 75 75 7 75 75 75 
450 450 450 450 470 470 480 480 480 489 610 610 610 610 
50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 
25 25 = 4 25 25 25 25 25 25 2 20 20 20 
i8 18 is is 8 is 25 25 25 25 2 26 26 26 
12 12 12 12 2 12 28 28 28 28 42 42 42 42 
6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 7 7 7 7 
2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 
45 45 45 45 45 45 ws és 45 45 “e 45 45 
2 ee 2 ee 2 ee 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 

FINISHING RATIONS (ib. per ton) 

F-3 F-4 F-5 F-6 F-7 F-8 F-9 F-12 F-l4 F-1S 
1176 1,176 2,176 8,176 1,230 1,230 1,230 1,230 1,221 §,22) 1,221 1,22) 
120 120 120 120 120 120 120 120 120 120 120 120 120 120 
40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 4c 40 
60 60 60 60 60 60 as ae 
60 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 “- F - Pa 
340 340 340 340 355 355 365 365 365 365 460 460 460 460 
75 75 75 75 75 75 75 75 75 75 75 75 75 75 
40 40 r4 P~4 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 
18 18 18 18 i8 18 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 
15 15 is 15 1s 15 28 28 28 28 40 40 40 40 
6 6 6 6 6 6 6 é 6 é 7 7 7 7 
2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 
2 2 2 2 3 3 3 3 
45 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 
2 ee 2 - 2 an 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 

Clinton, lowa. 
pe 0.4 ppm cobalt, 25 ppm iron and 3.5 ppm zinc. 

BHT (100%), 0.25 Ib.; choline chloride (100%), 1.25 ib.; menadione sodium bisulfite, | gm.; 


alpha tdcopero! acetate, 


$0.465 for F-10 and 12. 
**0.448 for F-14 and 16. 


glycine in the corn-soybean rations) 
were maintained even though the pro- 
tein level dropped. Removal of hy- 
drolyzed poultry feather resulted in a 
reduction of arginine and cystine 
levels, but recent work suggests that 
the arginine requirement in corn- 
soybean meal rations may be ap- 
preciably lower than in certain other 
type rations. (Krautmann et al, 1956, 
Poultry Science, Vol. 35, page 1153.) 
DL-methionine was added, as well 
as used as a variable, to insure ade- 
quacy of the sulfur amino acids. 

Interocular vaccination for New- 
castle disease and bronchitis was per- 
formed at five days of age, and the 
birds were dusted with Newcastle 
vaccine at four weeks. 

At the end of the trial a few birds 
were dressed, and pigmentation was 


ZINC ADDED — The zinc chloride 
added to the test feeds was put into 
a water solution and sprayed on the 
mix, The hygroscopic characteristic 


n > m.; niacin, 30 gm.; 10 gm.; procaine penicillin, 3 gm.; gm.; 

I 1U L-methionine, 0.75 ib.; vitamin Bis, 6 mg.; vitamin A, 3 million !|.U.; vitamin Ds, 0.8 million 1.C.U.; 3-nitro, 4-hydroxy pheny! arsonic 

acid, 45 gm of the salt required this procedure. 


DU PONT 


write: 


Faster gains on less 


trademark 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Department, Nutrition & 


Therapy Section, Wilmington, Delaware 


Atlanta 8, Ga., 

739 W. Peachtree St. 
Cleveiand 14, Ohio, 

1321 Nat'l City Bank Bidg. 
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5 feed with the new, lower-cost 
3 METHIONINE HYDROXY ANALOGUE CALCIUM 90% 
q Houston 25, Texas, Palo Alto, California, in Canada: Du Pont Company 
4 1100 E. Holcombe Blvd. 701 Weich Road of Canada (1956) Limited, 
q Minneapolis 2, Minn., Wynnewood (Phila.), Pa., P. O. Box 660, 
4 1207 Foshay Tower 308 E. Lancaster Avenue Montreal, Quebec 


TABLE 3. Results of Broiler Trial $S-23 (Completed June 6, 1958) 
Univ. of Md. Agr. Exptl. Station, Salisbury Md. 
(RATIONS 1-8) 


Average 8-week weight, ib.* 
CFS +CFS 


Feed/unit weight*—— 
+CFS 


—CFS 
No. 3 No. 3 Ay. No. 3 No. 3 Ay. 
Control Series 
— Hyd. poultry feathers .. 3.01 3.07 3.04 2.04 2.07 2.05 
+ Hyd. poultry feathers .. 3.08 3.03 3.06 2.03 2.08 2.06 
Average 305 2.06 
Oleandomycin Series 
— Hyd. poultry feathers .... 3.02 3.06 3.04 2.05 2.07 2.06 
+ Hyd. poultry feathers . 3.07 3.08 3.07 2.06 2.06 2.06 
Average 3.06 2.06 
Both Series 
Average 3.04 3.06 2.04 2.07 
(RATIONS 9-16) 
Average 8-week weight, ib.* Feed/unit gain* 
—Methionine— Ay. —Methionine— Ay. 
+ 
Corn-Soybean Series 
— Zn << oe 2.99 2.97 2.11 2.09 2.10 
+ Zn 2.76t 2.95 2.86 2.14% 2.06 2.10 
Average 2.9! 2.10 
(2.96)¢ (2.09) 
"Fish Factor'’ Series 
—Zn 3.05 3.06 3.06 2.04 2.07 2.06 
+ Zn 3.05 3.02 3.04 2.09 2.06 2.07 
Average 3.05 .07 
Both Series 
Average 2.95 3.01 2.09 2.07 
3.00) (2.08) 


"Four hundred Vantress & Arbor Acre crossbred broilers (both sexes) per group 


+Affected by CRD (pen W-7, ration 15) 


tNumbers in parentheses do not 


found to be very good. Feathering 
was excellent in all pens, even though 
the broilers had not been debeaked. 


Results 

The weight and feed conversion 

ned in the first eight-pen 
» given in Table 3. These 
results can be summarized briefly 
since none of the variables affected 
the results. The addition of 2 grams 
if oleandomycin per ton (in addition 
to 3 grams of procaine penicillin and 
45 grams of 3-nitro-4-hydroxy pheny- 
larsonic acid per ton) exerted no 
measurable effect. Similarly, the ra- 
tions which contained the corn fer- 
mentation solubles product (CFS No. 
3) in addition to the “fish factor’ 
showed no meaningful differences in 
either feed conversions or average 
eight-week body weights. Likewise, 
the removal of hydrolyzed poultry 
feathers with partial replacement of 
protein by additional yellow corn and 
soybean meal did not affect the re- 
sults. These rations which contained 
no hydrolyzed feather meal and 1.2 
to 1.5% less protein had C/P ratios 


of approximately 45:1 for the start- 
ers and 52:1 for the finishers (by 
calculation). Nevertheless, the amino 


acid levels and balance appeared to 
be maintained satisfactorily 
second eight-pen 


In the factorial 


include the results of pen W-7, affected with CRD 


(Rations 9-16) a slight difference in 
growth (0.09 lb.) was observed be- 
tween the broilers fed the corn-soy- 
bean meal simplified rations and 
those fed rations containing fish meal 
and poultry by-products meal (Table 
3). Little difference was observed in 
feed conversion. One of the groups, 
receiving corn-soybean meal rations 
(Rations S-15 and F-15), was affect- 
ed with chronic respiratory disease 
during the latter part of the experi- 
ment. These broilers had lower aver- 
age weights than any of the others 
fed similar rations. Accordingly, the 


mean results also have been calcu- 
lated without including this group. 
The values in parentheses present 


the averages which exclude the re- 
sults of this pen. In fact, the corn- 
soybean meal rations performed 
quite well with an average of 2.96-Ib 
birds in eight weeks and a feed con- 
version of 2.09 

The trace mineral mix supplied 
31% ppm zinc, and additional supple- 
mentation failed to give any response. 

A summary of all the results is 
given in Table 4. It is noteworthy 
that the rations containing fish meal 
and poultry by-products meal did as 
well as any of the rations employed 
in the first eight-pen factorial (ra- 
tions 1-8), particularly since the cal- 


TABLE 4. Summary of Results, Trial S-23 (Completed June 6, 1958) 
Univ. of Md. Agr. Exptl. Station, Salisbury, Md. 


| culated C/P 


ratio was as wide as 
48:1 for the starters and 55:1 for the 


finishers. All of these feeds contained 


0.75 lb. of added DL-methionine per 
ton. Additional supplemental DL- 
methionine did not ir ove results 
when the tions contained fish meal 
and po ‘ts meal. Al- 
though ght numerical 
differe n favor of further methi- 
onine sup entation of the corn- 
| soybean m | ration series, the dif- 
ference wv t small to have mean- 
ing 
Might Be Simplified 
This study suggests that certain 
practica llas t be simplified 
somewhat and that the level of pro- 
tein n t be reduced without im- 
pairing 1 performance, provided 
that tention is en to the 
re cids levels. It is 
ent that these ra- 
ti i6 ided fat, which 
pe S l somewhat more 
soybean meal than would have been 
used had ths rn-soybean meal ra- 
tion tained less ded fat. In this 
way, tl nino acid levels (particu- 
larly w i to tryptophane, ly- 
sine and arginine) can be maintained 
fai \ tho the protein 
le\ d. Und such condi- 
tions, sulfur amino acids no doubt 
are the first amino acids to become 
limitin There is sOme suggestion 
based work by the Monsanto 
g I ne may also be mar- 
gin diets 
It est so, that rations 


whicl t ed 2 to 2.5% fish meal 


and 3 Tc poult by-products 
mea . ynly sources of supple- 
mental inidentified factors, did as 
we as othe further supplemented 
rations in spite of the wider C/P 
r s fermentation solu- 
bles products used as a source of 
“whey fermentation factor” was 
tested n the presence of fish 

ltry by-products meal. 


m ] 
Further tests are being planned to 
determi corn fermentation solu- 


bles s entation would be of 
va f i to a corn-soybean meal 
typ 
¥ ¥ 
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Turkey Plant Opens 
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Caribbean Cruise 
Planned with 
Florida Meeting 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—A Carib- 
bean cruise and sightseeing tour of 
Nassau will be part of the 1958 Flor- 
ida Nutrition Conference, announced 
Frazier V. Rogers, president of the 
Florida Feed Dealers Assn. 

The ship will leave Miami Oct. 31 
and return Nov. 3. Business sessions 
will be held on the ship en route and 
at Nassau. 

Highlights of the nutrition program 
have been announced by Dr. J. P. 
Feaster, chairman of the conference 
steering committee. He is a mem- 
ber of the department of animal hus- 
bandry and nutrition staff at the 
University of Florida. 

Ralph McCall, manager of cattle 
feed research for the Quaker Oats 
Co., will speak on “Recent Develop- 
ments in Beef Cattle Nutrition.” Car! 
B. Bender, director of research in 
grassland farming for the Sperry 
Rand Corp., will discuss ‘Produc- 
tion and Preservation of a Winter 
Roughage Supply” and “Zero Pas- 
ture versus Grazing.” 

Several of the Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station speakers 
and their topics will be: Dr. G. K 
Davis, ‘Mineral Nutrition in Rumi- 
nants”; Dr. H. D. Wallace, “Recent 
Developments in Swine Nutrition’; 
R. H. Harms, “Factors Affecting Pro- 
tein Requirements of Laying Hens,”’ 
and S. P. Marshall, “Roughage-Grain 
Ration in Cattle Feeds.” 

There will also be a _ nutrition 
roundtable, a panel on “Recent De- 
velopments in Antibiotics, Arseni- 
cals and Vitamins,” and other pro- 
gram features. 


Arthur Wahl, Iowa 
Feed Man, Dies 


DES MOINES—Arthur Wahl, own- 
er and operator of Pioneer Labora- 
tories, Inc., Des Moines, died July 
22 at Iowa Methodist Hospital. He 
had purchased the firm in 1940 after 
a career in banking. 

He was an interested supporter of 
research in livestock nutrition and 
was long known as a supporter of as- 
sociation work, it was pointed out by 
Peter W. Janss, executive secretary 
of the National Feed Ingredients 
Assn. 


ADDS PLANT IMPROVEMENTS 


Variable No wt., Ib. weight BROWNSVILLE, ORE.—Increased 
+ 2% Care farm. $04. We. 3.....- 4 3.06 2.07 SALEM. ORI yregon’s newest | storage capacity and other improve- 
Come. scvsencgsscuv aks 4 3.05 2.06 turkey p sing pl Pilerim Tur- | ments have been made at the Farm- 
+ 2 gm. Oleandomycin per ton . cos 0 kev P = Salem. opened for busi- | er’s Union Warehouse, Brownsville, 
Phyd poultry feathers 4 3.06 2.06 ness tly. Some $100,000 in new | according to Charles Fullager, man- 
4 3.01 2.0 equil nstalled at the | ager. He said that an 88-ft. drag 
+ Zinc 4 2.95 (3.01)* 2.09 (2.07) for Ice & Cold Storage | chain has been installed to speed up 
d itry (2-09) Co. | } vy has a capacity grain handling and that storage ca- 

+ as Get 4 3.05 2.07 for & to 100.000 Ib. of turkeys | pacity has been increased by 50%- 
Control ; Ley (3.00) Lyi (2.08) during t-hour shift, Tom Dyb- | from 20 carloads of ryegrass seed to 

*Numbers in parentheses do not include the results of Pen W-7 (Ration 15) affected with CRD. vad, pres points out, 30 carloads. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER UVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Here are new profit opportunities for you and your customers 


Summer Dairy Feeds 
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YOUR BRAND 


Aureomycin 
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“Get the plus features of a good feed fortified with proteins, 
vitamins, minerals and AUREOMYCIN Chliortetracycline!”’ 

This is what Cyanamid is urging your dairymen to do this 
summer. Full-page advertisements are appearing in all the 
principal dairy publications. 

Cyanamid’s program is designed to help feed manufacturers 
as they set firm sights on higher dairy feed volume. Potential 
in this field is tremendous! Because of this, many feed 
manufacturers are incorporating AUREOMYCIN in their feeds. 
And dairymen are reporting remarkable results in better 
herd health and more milk. 

If you have not yet offered a dairy feed containing AUREO- 
MYCIN —plan to do so. Be in on the profit volume that’s there! 
If you want further information on the use of AUREOMYCIN 
in dairy feeds, please write. 


+ 
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Purchasing Guides 
Established for 
Two Ingredients 


CHICAGO Purchasing guides 
have been established for condensed 
fish solubles and dehydrated alfalfa, 
according to a report from the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

As part of a continuing program 
of preparing purchasing guides for 
various feed ingredients, the AFMA 
Nutrition Council at its last meeting 
acted on the guides for fish solubles 
and dehydrated alfalfa 

The council's ingredient committee 
had met with the Allied Industry As- 
sociation Advisory Committee, and 
with its approval, guides were estab- 
lished for these two ingredients. 

The action was reported in the re- 
cently issued proceedings of the 
AFMA Nutrition Council's 1958 an- 
nual meeting. 


It also was indicated that plans 
are being considered for the printing 
of established guides in a loose leaf 
notebook form. The book also would 
contain trading rules compiled from 
existing and accepted trading rules 
for various groups 

The purchasing guides for con- 
densed fish solubles and dehydrated 
alfalfa are as follows 


Condensed Fish Solubles 
Prepared by the Nutrition Council 


of the American Feed Manufacturers | 


Assn. 


presented to supply a uniform basis 
for the preparation of procurement 
specifications by each purchasing 
agent. Since conditions and require- 
ments vary greatly in different areas, 


Foreword: This purchasing guide is 


analytical figures or description be- 
low, such variations shall not be a 
cause for rejection, unless so specified 
in the purchasing contract. Quality 
limitations may not always be opti- 
mal. The purchasing guides will be 
revised as improved methods of 
judging quality are available. 
Definition: (Reference — Official 
Publication of the Association of 
American Feed Control Officials.) 
Condensed fish solubles is the product 
obtained by condensing the aqueous 
portion of the mixture resulting from 
pressing the oil from the fish. 
Analyses: (Basis Official and Ten- 
tative Methods of Analysis of the 


| Association of Official Agricultural 


Chemists, current edition unless oth- 
erwise specified.) 

Moisture (Maximum)—50%, or 
as otherwise specified. (Toluene 
Distillation). 

Protein (Minimum)—30%. 

Fat (Maximum)—10%. 

Fiber (Maximum) 10% — 
(There is no fiber in solubles but 
we merely supplied 1.0% owing to 
the nature of the method used in 
determining fiber.) 

Calcium (Maximum)—1.0%. 

pH (Maximum)—5.0%. 

Salt (NaCl)—As specified. 


Physical Properties: 

1. Odor—fishy. 

2. Color—light to dark brown. 

3. Consistency — Viscosity shall 
be uniform throughout the lot. 

4. Uniformity—The product shall 
be well mixed and uniform as to 
moisture content, pH, color and 
consistency throughout the lot. 


Dehydrated Alfalfa 
Prepared by the Nutrition Council 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. 
Foreword: This purchasing guide is 


| presented to supply a uniform basis 


this guide is not intended to be rig- | 


idly followed. Therefore, 
ponents of the material vary from the 


if any com- | 


| 


for the preparatien of procurement 
specifications by each purchasing 


| agent. Since conditions and require- 


FLOWS 
MORE 
FREELY 


In bag or in bulk, 


mixing quality in BARTO 


pure evaporated salt, plain or iodized, 


OTHER SAT 


«MIXES 


ou'll find every desirable 


Mixing Salt. BARTON'S 
is readily 


available to provide trouble-free mixing for the feed 
manufacturer. Available, too, with trace minerals if 


FEED DEALERS — 


your formula requires them. Prove to yourself that 
there is none finer than BARTON Mixing Salt. 


rut BARTON SALT CO. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


ments vary greatly in different areas, 
this guide is not intended to be rig- 
idly followed. Therefore, if any com- 
ponents of the material vary from 
the analytical figures or description 
below, such variations shall not be a 
cause for rejection unless specified in 
the purchasing contract. 


Definition: (Refer to—Official Pub- 
lication of the Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials, 1958.) De- 
hydrated alfalfa is the product ob- 
tained by artificially drying the fresh- 
ly harvested alfalfa plant promptly 
after cutting in the field. It shall 


have a moisture content of not less | 


than 50% prior to dehydration and 
shall be dried at a temperature of 
not less than 100 degrees 


C. or 212 | 


degrees F. and total drying time shall | 
not exceed 40 minutes, and shall not | 


contain or be admixed with suncured 
alfalfa. 


Analyses: (Basis Official and Ten- 
tative Methods of Analysis of the 
Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, current edition unless oth- 
erwise specified.) 

Typical Analysis of One Grade— 
17% Protein—100,000 I.U. Vitamin 
A equivalent per pound at time of 
delivery. 

Carotene—60.3 milligrams 
pound. 

Moisture—Not more than 9%. 

Protein—Not less than 17.9%. 

Fiber—Not more than 27%. 

Note: Analysis for carotene or 
any other unstable factor on which 
a claim may be established must be 
made within (60) sixty hours after 
inspection (Sundays and Holidays 
excepted) 
claim for deficiency. 
must be made within (24) twenty- 
four hours after car is set for load- 
ing. 

Physical Properties: The color shall 
be predominantly green, there shall 
be no evidence of molds and no lump- 
ing or agglomeration of either meal, 
granules or pellets. The shipment 
shall be uniform throughout in physi- 
cal characteristics as well as ana- 
lytical composition. Fat or oil prod- 
ucts added to improve physical prop- 
erties should be suitably stabilized 
and be of animal, vegetable or marine 
origin only. 

It must be understood that dehy- 
drated alfalfa is traded at many pro- 
tein levels in addition to the typical 
17% grade, with and without guaran- 


per 


in order to establish a | 
Inspection | 


Robert E. Lungstras 


JOINS INGREDIENT FIRM — The 
association of Robert E. Lungstras 
with Sparks-Waters-Farnen, Inc., St. 
Louis, has been announced by George 
L. Sparks, president. Mr. Lungstras 
will specialize in the merchandising 
of feed ingredients on a brokerage 
basis along with Shirl J. Schuster and 
will be in charge of feed and grain 
market analytical work. He was 
formerly president of the Dixie Mills 
Co., East St. Louis, and in recent 
years published a feed ingredient 
market letter to the feed manufac- 
turing trade. 


tees of its carotene (pro-vitamin A) 
content. These grades are nominally 
13% Protein with not more than 

33% crude fiber. 

15% Protein with not more than 

30% crude fiber. 

20% Protein with not more than 

22% crude fiber. 

20% Protein with not more than 

20% crude fiber. 

20% Protein with not more than 

18% crude fiber. 

However, trading is done on many 
intermiediate grades and on even 
higher grades. For this reason the 
foreword is particularly important 
and nearly all trading is done under 
contract setting forth specifications 
of the particular product being 
traded. 


The Best Feed 
FOR THE Best of Breed 


Write for your copy of the booklet 
about Florida Citrus Pulp — gives 
complete analysis and feeding in- 
structions. Write to: 
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DAWE’S PRESCRIPTION SERVICE 


ACCUR and 
DEPENDABILITY 


q ...in compounding feed fortifiers 


Dawe’s Prescription Service brings you the ulti- j 
mate in convenience, economy and depend- : 
ability for your multiplé-factor feed fortifiers. 
This personalized service custom-blends and cus- 
tom-packages any practical combination and 
potency of vitamins, medicaments, or other addi- 
tives, to your precise specifications. 
Consider these important advantages of Dawe’s 
Prescription Service. Batch-size packaging 
streamlines and simplifies your production. You 
save the time and expense of proportioning and 
premixing micro-ingredients, minimize the 
chances of costly errors and avoid unbalanced in- 
ventories of individual ingredients. One order re- 
places scattered buying. 
Write for quotations on your feed fortifiers de- 
oa pendably compounded and packaged to your 
requirements. You’ll like Dawe’s consistent, uni- 
fi form quality and fast, personalized service. 


PLANTS: 
Chicago, Illinois Peoria, Illinois Fort Worth, 
BATCH SIZE FORTIFICATION Texas « Auburn, Washington « Newaygo, 


a Michigan « Trenton, New Jersey 
WAREHOUSES: 


Buffalo, New York Columbus, Ohio 


_ : Denver, Colorado « Kansas City, Missouri 


PRESCRIPTION Madison, Wisconsin « Memphis, Tennessee 
4 Minneapolis, Minnesota « Roanoke, Virginia 


| 
Los Angeles, California Stockton, California 
Simplifies Fortification FOREIGN OFFICES: 


Belgium—19 Courte rue des Clires, Antwerp 
MANUFACTURED BY Italy —Corso Magenta 81/83, Milan 


a. f ico 10, D. F 

Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 
Inc. Venezvela—Apartado 3050, Caracas 


5 


mace 


q World's Oldest and Largest LABORATORIES, INC. 
‘ . 4800 South Richmond Street 

Chicago 32, Illinois 


q Specialists in Vitamin Products for Feeds 


Visit Dawe's Booth at the World's Poultry Congress in Mexico City 
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Poultry Feeding 
Research Outlined 
At Texas Event 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
Leg weakness correction by the addi- 
tion of calcium and phosphorus and 
improvement of turkey layer produc- 
addition of fat in the feed 


tion by : 

were described by Dr. R. L. Atkin- 
son of Texas A&M College at the re- 
cent Poultry Conference at the col- 
lege 


“We've thought for some time that 
leg weakness is merely the result of 


a mineral! deficiency,” Dr. Atkinson 
told more than 100 conference par- 

ticipants 
He said that two years ago a proj- 
ect was started to determine wheth- 
er calcium and phosphorus would 
leg weakness. With other 


correct 


dietary items kept at surplus levels, 


test groups were set up to receive: 

Group 1, calcium 2%, phosphorus 
1%; Group 2, calcium 1.75%, phos- 
phorus .8%; Group 3, calcium 1.35%, 
phosphorus .65%, and Group 4, cal- 
cium 1%, phosphorus 5%. 

Group 1, receiving the higher lev- 
el, showed no leg weakness; Group 2 
showed about 25% leg weakness; 
Group 3 had 50% affliction, and 
Group 4, receiving lowest levels, had 
75 to 85% afflicted. All birds in the 
test were toms of 14 to 18 weeks of 
age. 

For those who wish to use these 
additives, Dr. Atkinson said, always 
keep the calcium and phosphorus in 
a two-to-one ratio. “I believe any ex- 
cess you give them will be passed 
off as body-waste, and do no harm,” 
he added. 

Egg Production 

About low egg production, he told 
the group, “I watched our egg pro- 
duction charts for a long time—and 
was bothered because we seemed to 
get about 8 egg per pound of feed 


the hens ate. So this year we start- 
ed a test to see whether we couldn't 
improve that figure. 

“We set up six groups of 34 hens 
each—all birds that were just coming 
into production. Here are the results 
of feeding these groups different 
amounts of fat: 


Pro- Fer- Hatch- Feed 
% fat duction tility ability efficiency 
egg/lb. 
% % feed 
No fat . 40 70 70 8? 
anaes 42 70 70 
ee 45 70 70 1.07 
es 43 70 70 1.07 
10% ....5- 48 70 70 1.15 
70 70 1.22 


“There is a 10% prdouction gain, 
and a jump in feed efficiency from 89 
eggs per 100 lb. of feed to 122 eggs 
for the same amount of feed. 

“That may not look like much— 
just 33 eggs per 100 lb. of feed. But 
at 20¢ each for hatching eggs, that’s 
$6.60. Now—your fat costs you 60¢, 
leaving a difference of $6 on that 
100 lb. of feed.” 

Dr. Atkinson emphasized that 


Rigid 


Made by 


TRADE MARK 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, 


trace-mineral 


re-mixes, both™standard and 
custom gaa are under rigid labora- 
tory control. That control begins with the ingredi- 
ents and doesn’t end until the final product has been 


checked. 


Because of Lime Crest’s complete laboratory control 
(both chemical and spectrographic methods are used) 
the feed manufacturer who uses Lime Crest trace- 
mineral pre-mixes need not worry that his feeds con- 
tain too little or too much of the trace minerals his 


nutritionist has specified. 


LIME CREST TRACE-MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


NEW JERSEY 


World’s Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: The Ash Chemical Co., 353 St. Nicholas St., Montreal 1, P. Q. 


| and Bandon, Ore., 


these are results from only one year 
of testing, and said that he is not 
recommending that anyone rush into 
a program of feeding 12 to 15% fat. 
He wants to wait for another year’s 
results, to see whether these results 
are duplicated. 


Laying Hens 

Further observations on this year’s 
tests which he offered to the group 
included comments on the well-known 
“see-saw” effect in laying hens—the 
loss of body-weight during production 
until laying finally stops, the birds 
regain weight, and start laying again, 
with repetition of the weight loss. 

“At the end of 80 days, our high- 
fat group was down 1 Ib. each in 
body-weight,” he said, “and our check 
group was down 2 Ib. At the end of 
120 days, both were the same.” 

On restricted feeding, Dr. Atkin- 
son said the college’s program held 
body-weight down so the birds came 
into production about three weeks 
later than control groups. Eggs from 
the restricted feeding group were 
more uniform—fewer over-size eggs, 
as well as fewer under-size ones. 

Restriction of feeding first was at- 
tempted on a high-fiber diet meth- 
od, but “. . . finally we wound up 
actually weighing it out to them. 
We found that about .55 Ib. of feed 
per day produced the gains we want- 
ed,” he said, and indicated that the 
| college plans to continue the restrict- 
| ed feeding test for two more years. 


2 Co-ops Merge with 


Oregon Egg Producers 


COQUILLE, ORE.— The Coquille 
facilities of the 
Coos-Curry Farmers Cooperative 
have merged with the Oregon Egg 
Producers and have become oper- 
ating branches of the organization. 
Howard Fetters, manager of the 


| Coquille cooperative, said members 


of the local cooperative voted unani- 
mously for the merger. Under joint 
agreement, all assets and liabilities 
of the local group were assumed by 
the larger cooperative. 

Oregon Egg Froducers now serve 
4,500 Oregon farms and now has 18 
branches operating in western Ore- 
gon. Mr. Fetters said both Bandon 
and Coquille will carry a complete 
line of dairy feeds, poultry and other 
livestock feeds, as well as the associa- 
tion’s full line of farm supplies. 


Cattle Disease Spreads 


SALEM, ORE.—More cases of ana- 
plasmosis, a blood disease of cattle, 
have been diagnosed recently than is 
normal at this time of year in Ore- 
gon, according to K. J. Peterson, 
state veterinarian with the Oregon 
Department of Agriculture. Dr. Pe- 
terson said anaplasmosis appears to 
be slowly spreading into new areas 
in the state. It has now been diag- 
nosed in Wallowa County and in 
Curry County, he continued. The dis- 
ease is quite common in many areas 
in eastern and southern Oregon, it is 
reported. 


More profit 
on feed when 


you mix yous 
own brand! 


BROWER 


FEED MIXER 


Earn up to $1.50 profit per 
bag by mixing your own 
brand of the 
BROWER MIXE the 
extra profits soon a for it! 
WHIRLS the ingredients 
instead of just tumbling 
them . . . mixes a perfect 
blend in about 10 minutes 

- fast, economical! Built 
for years of trouble-free 
service. Five sizes. World's 


Largest Selling Mixer! 
BROWER MFG. CO., 566 N. Third St., Quincy, Ill. 


Write for FREE CATALOG 
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For antibiotic fortification 


_ of swine rations— 


make every ration a PROFITOPPER 
with low-cost dual-action 


- QAR 
ARO 


} 
a combination of procaine penicillin and streptomycit lfate in a rat 


Starter and grower rations fortified with PRO-STREP 
growers get more pigs to market — healthier, heavier and n 
size... with greater feed efficiency! 

Not all herds require the same level of antibiotic protection. O1 
managed farms, for example, as little as 25 grams of PRO 
of feed will: stimulate growth, improve feed efficiency, incr: 
and promote more uniform gains. On other farms, hi 

higher levels of this effective combination of two antibiotics are 
for optimum results. 

Fit The Ration To The Farm— Recommend starter and grower } 
with PRO-STREP, to fit the individual needs of the farm. Sel 
will produce the best results at the lowest unit cost. Now you « 
your growers with the exact amount of antibiotic fortificatior 
And, whatever their needs—high, low or medium levels, recomm: 
dual-action PrRo-STREP. There is a level of PRO-STREP for 
PROFITOPPER rations that will mean customer satisfaction and 
for you. Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, New J¢ 


Pro-Strep—a combination of two antibiotics 


tin 


procaine penicillin and streptomycin sulfate in a ratio 


PENICILLIN is absorbed and STREPTOMYCIN - Efi 


carried through the blood stream to for prolonged periods of t 
every part of the body to effectively intestinal tract, strept 
check many pathogenic, gram-posi- against the gram-negat 


tive organisms. so often responsil 
Penicillin also stimulates feed con- swine enteritis (“nec 
Streptomycin ll 


sumption, enhances weight gains and 
action of benefi 


feed. conversion. Grower is able to the 


market more uniform pigs. flora. 


— 


A Level of Pro-Strep for Every Ra- 


tion for: Growth Promotion, Health 


Protection and Profit Insurance! 


LOW LEVEL—25 Gm./ton (18.75 Gm. strep- 
t ilfate—6.25 Gm. procaine peni- 
Feed continuously to stimulate growth, 

» feed efficiency, increase feed 
take and promote better uniformity 


ains. 


MEDIUM LEVEL— 50 Gm./ton (37.5 Gm. strep- 
t ! ilfate—12.5 Gm. procaine peni 


Feed continuously until pigs are 50 to 
75 pounds to: prevent bacterial swine 
enteritis; stimulate growth; improve 
feed efficiency; stimulate feed intake; 
and help promote better uniformity of 

Lr If outbreaks of enteritis occur, 
feeds containing 100 Gm. of PROo-STREP 
should be used. 


HIGH LEVEL—100 Gm./ton (75 Gm. strepto- 
mycin sulfate—25 Gm. procaine penicillin) 
lo treat bacterial swine enteritis, feed 
rations fortified with Pro-Strep for 4 

) days or until symptoms disappear. 
PRO-STREP at the 100 Gm. level also 
may be used until pigs are 50 to 75 
pounds to: stimulate growth, improve 
feed efficiency, increase feed intake 
1 assure better uniformity of gains. 


Examine thee CLAIMS— 
Check the RESULTS 
Compare the COST of Pro-Strep 
ingle drug, narrow-spectrum, or 
broad-spectrum antibiotics. 
You can’t recommend a more effective 
antibiotic supplement at lower cost! 


ONE CALL...ONE ORDER... 
ONE RESULT... 
CUSTOMER SATISFACTION! 


Chere is a Merck microingredient 
r your every formulation need. 

Ask the Merck Man about the 

complete line of antibiotics, vita- 

mins, amino acids and multivi- 

tamin mixtures with 

THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY! 


22) with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 


? 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


New Listings 

For the convenience of readers who | 
scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
for new listings, those added to the col- 
umn in the current week appear ahead 
of the ones which have been entered 
previously. The following week they will 
be moved to their proper slot where 
they will remain until the event is held. 


Aug. 24-26—National Hay Assn.; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; sec., Fred 
K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

Oct. 15—Animal! Nutrition Re- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 

eee 


Aug. 11-18 — Texas Beef Cattle 
Short Course; Texas A&M College, 
College Station, Texas; chm., Dr. J. 
K. Riggs, Department of Animal 
Husbandry. 

Aug. 12-13—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., Mrs. G. A. 
Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., James- 


town, N.Y. 


Aug. 14 — Michigan Swine Day; 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing, Mich.; Dr. J. A. Hoefer, Dept. 
of Animal Husbandry. 

Aug. 18— National Seybean Pro- 
cessors Assn.; Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Lowa; sec., R. G. Hought- 
lin, 3818 Board of Trade Bldg., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 

August 18-19—Wisconsin Nutrition 
School; University of Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison, Wis.; chm., Dr. R. H. Grummer, 
Department of Animal Husbandry. 

Aug. 18-19—Kentucky Feed Con- 
ference, sponsored by Kentucky Feed 
& Grain Assn. and University of Ken- 
tucky; Campbell House, Lexington, 
Ky.; sec., Fred H. Schardt, Box 1914, 
Louisville 1, Ky. 

Aug. 19-20 — American Soybean 
Assn.; Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., George M. Stray- 
er, Hudson, Iowa. 

Aug. 22—Purdue Swine Day; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; chm., 
J. H. Conrad, Animal Husbandry De- 
partment. 

Aug. 25-28—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center, 
Eatonton, Ga.; chm., J. H. Massey, 


Extension Poultryman, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Sept. 1—Minnesota Swine Feeders 
Day, St. Paul Campus, University of 
Minnesota; chm., Dr. Lester Hanson, 
Animal Husbandry Department, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 

Sept. 5—Ohio Swine Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster, Ohio; chm., Dr. L. L. Rum- 
mell. 

Sept. 5—Missouri Swine Day; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; Dr. 
Leland Tribble, Animal Husbandry 
Dept. 

Sept. 7-8—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Sheraton - Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; chm., Alvin E. 
Oliver, 600 Folger Bidg., Washington 
5, D.C. 

Sept. 7-9—Louisiana Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; sec., Clyde Ingram, 
University Station, Baton Rouge, La. 

Sept. 8-9—-Minnesota Animal Nu- 
trition and Health Short Course; 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul; 
chm., Dr. C. L. Cole, Dairy Hus- 
bandry Dept. 

Sept. 10-11 — Maryland Foultry 
Servicemen’s Conference; University 
of Maryland, College Park, Md.; 
chm., W. R. Rice, Poultry Depart- 
ment, University of Maryland. 


New Lennox Batch Bin 
Gently Loads, Unloads 1500 Bu./Hr. 


... has paid for itself in 6 weeks! 


Heat Capacity 4,000,000 BTU's 
plus huge air delivery 


Automatic recirculation 
of grain eliminates 


wet pockets 


LP gas or oil fired, 


complete 
safety 
controls 


New “Super 600’’- the dryer 
with the features you want! 


Here’s a more practical batch bin for elevator and 
yet gentle. 
plete recirculation of grain without hand labor. Offers 
heat capacities from 500,000 to 4,000,000 Btu’s. Per- 
forated side walls provide maximum 33% 
for air flow. 9 ft. drag auger loads from any width 
truck end gate. Bucket elevator telescopes for trans- 
porting. Dries 600 bushels in eight separate bins. Amaz- 


custom drying. It’s fast, 


ingly low operating cost! 


@ Available with PTO or electric drive 3-phase current 
@ Extra-strong 16 gauge, skin stressed wall construction both 


inside and out 


Features com- 


free area 


Control Box 


All controls are 
easily reached by 
lifting the weather- 
proof control box 
cover. 


O Fan switch 

@ Burner start switch 

© Gauge showing liquid 
supply line pressure 


© Gauge showing gas 
pressure to burner 


@ Powered metering rolls provide uniform and positive con- 
trol over grain flow to discharge auger 


@ Built-in air cleaner removes trash lighter than grain 


@ All units factory wired and fire-tested 


For full information on the “Super 600”, write— 


LENNOX Industries Inc. carn EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


Dept. F-8, 


1701 East Euclid Avenue «+ 


Des Moines, lowa 


From the folks who know crop drying best 


Sept. 12 — Iowa Conference for 
Feed Salesmen and Dealers (formerly 
Iowa Nutrition Conference) Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa; chm., Dr. 
Walter Woods, Animal Husbandry 
Department. 

Sept. 17-19—National Feed Ingred- 
ients Assn., Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Il; sec., Peter W. Janss, 212 Equit- 
able Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Sept. 18-19 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville, Ark.; chm., 
Prof. E. L. Stephenson, Department 
of Animal Industry and Veterinary 
Science. 

Sept. 21-30—World’s Poultry Con- 
gress; Mexico City, Mexico; sec., Ed- 
ward Karpoff, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, USDA, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Sept. 23-24—Iowa Poultry Hatch- 
ery Assn.; Veterans Memorial Audi- 
torium, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Le- 
Roy Kruskop, 409', Douglas Ave., 
Ames, Iowa. 

Sept. 24 — Beef-Grassland Field 
Day; Rosemount Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, University of Minne- 
sota, chm., Harold Swanson, Infor- 
mation Service, Institute of Agricul- 
ture, University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Sept. 25-27—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Richard 
I. Ammon, P.O. Box 329, Ephrata, 
Pa. 

Oct. 2 — Nebraska Feeders Day, 
North Platte Experiment Station, 
North Platte, Neb.; Animal Husban- 
dry Department, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln. 

Oct. 6-7—Seventh Region National 
Renderers Assn.; Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., R. G. Day, 
Tulsa Rendering Co., Collinsville, 
Okla. 

Oct. 7-9 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Poultry Exposition 
and Convention; Farm Show Bldg., 
Harrisburg, Pa.; chm., Alfred Van 
Wagenen, NEPPCO, 10 Rutgers 
Place, Trenton 8, NJ. 

Oct. 8-10—Texas Nutrition Con- 
ference; Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, College Station, 
Texas; chm., J. R. Couch, Poultry 
Science Dept. 

Oct. 9— Vermont Feed Dealers & 
Manufacturers Assn.; Agricultural 
Science Bldg., University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt.; sec., D. C. Hender- 
son, Poultry Department. 

Oct. 9-10—Washington Poultry & 
Hatchery Assn.; Winthrop Hotel, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Oct. 10-1i—Arizona Grain and Seed 
Assn.; Hotel Westward Ho, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; sec., Hayden C. Hayden, Box 
156, Tempe, Ariz. 

Oct. 12-14—Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn., and Kentucky Poul- 
try Federation; Kenlake Hotel, Har- 
din, Kentucky; sec., John W. Tuttle, 
730 Rose Street, Lexington, Ky. 

Oct. 14-15—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., P. Paul 
Williams, 615 E. Franklin St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


CANADIAN 


POULTRY FEED SEED 
MIXED FEED 
PROCESSED 

ALL GRAINS 

& BYPRODUCTS 


CANADIAN 
SCREENINGS 


FLAX AND REFUSE 
AND BULK 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
14th Floor, Royal Bank Bidg. 
2 King St., E. TORONTO 
Head Office, Winnipeg, Canada 
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Oct. 14-16—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shore- 


ham Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., | 
| president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 

St. Bldg., Kansas City 
Miiinued on page 48 


L. E. Bopst, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 
Oct. 16-17 — Oklahoma Formula 


School; American Royal Bldg., Kan- 
sas City; sponsored by Midwest Feed 
executive vice 


Manufacturers Assn.; 


5, Mo. 


W. 9th 


iS THIS WORTH 
ITS WEIGHT 
IN GOLD..? 


No, but this common stone may 
cost you its weight in gold if it 
enters your sheller. 


The Anderson STONE SLEUTH 
is @ proven remedy to this 
headache. 

Here is a modern instrument guaranteed to detect stones and other for- 
eign objects present among ear corn before they can cause breakdowns 
and costly delays in your shelling operation. Let us tell you how the 
STONE SLEUTH can save you money. 

FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: a\n dersons 


MAUMEE, OHIO 


Stone aSleuth | 


Feed Conference, Oklahoma State a 
University, Stillwater, Okla.; chm., 


| 
Dr. Rollin H. Thayer, Poultry Scicnee 


Dept. 
Oct. 20-21—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference, Fresno Memorial 


Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; sponsored | 
by University of California and Cali- | 


fornia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn.; sec., John Gilmore, 1400 10th 
St., Sacramento, Cal. 


Oct. 28-24—First Annual Poultry- | 


men's Institute; State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Wash. 

Oct. 23-24 — Iowa Seed Dealers 
Assn.; Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skinner, 928 
Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Oct. 23-25—Nutrition Conference, 
Alabama Feed Assn.; Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala.; chm., 
Merlin T. Bryant, Brundidge Milling 
Co., North Main St., Brundidge, Ala. 


Oct. 27-29 — Nebraska Formula | 


Feed Conference; University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Neb.; chm., Dr. J. L. 
Adams, Poultry Husbandry Dept 

Oct. 31—Nebraska Rooters Day: 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb.; chm. Dept. of Animal FW'lis- 
bandry. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 38 — Florida Nutrition 
Conference; cruise from Miami to 
Nassau, British West Indies; chm., J. 
P. Feaster, Department of Animal 
Husbandry and Nutrition, University 
of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Nov. 2-%ivational Renderers 
Assn.. Hotel Statler, Washington, 
Ds&., sec., Miss Jamie C. Fox, 30 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Il. 

Nov. %7—Washington Animal In- | 
dustry Conference; Lower Columbia 
Junior College, Longview, Wash.; 
sponsored by State College of Wash- 
ington, Lower Columbia Junior Col- 
lege and Washington State Feed 
Assn.; assn. mgr., J. G. Wilson, 814 | 
Second Ave. Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. | 

Nov. 12-14 — Feed Production 


PROVED ON-THE-FARM | 
| 


BO-DEE MINERAL STABLE 


Approved for 


VITAMIN D 


upon periodic 
tests 


RESEARCH FOUNDATION 4 


APPROVED 


For 12 months stability in the 


presence of these listed minerals by 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


NV VITAMIN D 
mineRat stABLe 02 
fully present at the end of 12 months. 100) ‘ 
j j 80 Bo-Dee Mineral Stable D2 
Ordinary D2 practically gone in 30 days. oie 
60 
Ground Limestone... .41.23% Ferrous sulfate 50% 40 
Steamed bonemeal...15.00 Copper 13 eon Regular D2 in oil, same mineral 
Tricalcium phosphate. . 13.00 Mangane 20 mixture as above 
Magnesium sulfate... 10.0 Cobalt sulfate 2 
0 


lodized sodium chloride 


6 8 10 
re in months 


The world’s largest manufacturer of Vitamin D 


BOWMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 


Send for new low prices and technical bulletin ; 


170 E. California Street, Pasadena 1, California 


+ 600 South inane Chicago 5, Illinois 


12 


Distributors for NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC. 


TS, INC., Holland, Michigan 
a / f f ation and prices on new MINERAL STABLE VITAMIN D2. 


‘ 
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Sold exclusively by 
cam rE EEDS 
j 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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with low-cost 


Regardless of the turn of the profit cycle, fortify- 
ing rations with PRO-STREP is a sound investment. 
Feeds containing this effective combination of an- 
tibiotics help stimulate appetites, enhance growth 
and improve feed efficiency. PRO-STREP advantages 
add up to “Profit Insurance” for the poultry or 


NOW! 


4 
Fit The Ration. © The’ Farm- Not all herds or flocks 
require the sanxgamount of antibiotic protection. 
On farms where the disease incidence is relatively 
low, growers can expect excellent results using 
rations fortified with as little as 25 grams of 
PrRo-STREP per ton of feed. In the presence of dis- 
ease or at times of stress, rations containing higher 


livestock farmer. 


CHICKENS (Layer and Breeder Rations) 


Penicillin 


Penicillin is absorbed and 
carried through the blood 
stream to every part of the 
body to effectively check 
pathogenic, gram-positive 
organisms. 

Penicillin also stimulates 
feed consumption, enhances 
weight gains and feed con- 
version. Grower is able to 
market more uniform pigs. 


Penicillin is absorbed into 
the bloodstream of the j 
growing or mature bird. It 
is carried to every part of 
the body and is effective 
against harmful, gram-posi- 
tive organisms. Penicillin is 
particularly helpful at times 
of stress in maintaining or 
increasing hatchability of 
fertile eggs. 


Streptomycin 


Effective for prolonged 
periods of time in the intes- 
tinal tract, streptomycin 
acts against the gram- 
negative bacteria so often 
responsible for bacterial 
enteritis (“necro’’). Strepto- 
mycin will not interfere 
with the action of beneficial 
intestinal flora. 


Streptomycin is slowly ab- 
sorbed from the intestinal 
tract. It provides “crop-to- 
vent” protection against 
pathogenic, wram-negative 
organisms. Streptomycin 
will not interfere With the 
action of beneficial intes- 
tinal flora. 


A PRO-STREP 
Level for 
Every Ration 


Examine the CLAIMS-—Check the RESULTS-— 


with other broad-spectrum or single drug, 


co., Inc. 


LOW LEVEL—25 Gm./ton. Feed continuously to stimulate growth, improve 
feed efficiency, increase feed intake and promote better uniformity of gains. 
MEDIUM LEVEL—50 Gm./ton. Feed continuously until pigs are 50-75 pounds 
to: prevent bacterial swine enteritis; stimulate growth; improve feed 
efficiency ; stimulate feed intake; and help promote better uniformity of 
gains. If outbreaks of enteritis occur, feeds containing 100 Gm. of Pro- 
Strep should be used 

HIGH LEVEL — 100 Gm./ton. To treat bacterial swine enteritis feed rations 
fortified with Pro-Strep for 4-5 days or until symptoms disappear. 
Pro-Srrer at the 100 Gm. level also may be used until pigs are 50-75 pounds 
to: stimulate growth, improve feed efficiency, increase feed intake and 
assure better uniformity of gains. 


MERCK & CO., INC. 


LOW LEVEL — 25 Gm./ton. Feed continuously as an aid in maintaining or 
increasing egg production and to stimulate growth and improved feed 
efficiency. 

In the presence of disease, rations containing 100 Gm. are recommended. 
HIGH LEVEL — 100 Gm./ton. The following claims may be listed on your tags 
when Pro Strep is fed at high levels to chickens: 

@. Reduce mortality and hasten recovery from C.R.D. b. Treat nonspecific 
infectious enteritis. ¢. Maintain feed intake and weight gains during 
C.R.D. and nonspecific infectious enteritis. d. Aid in maintaining or im- 
proving hatchability (of fertile eggs). e. Aid in maintaining or improving 
egg production. f. Prevent early chick mortality due to organisms sensitive 
to penicillin and streptomycin. g. Improve feed efficiency as related to 
egg production or weight gains. Suggested feeding schedules: 

1. Feed the first 10 days—then 3-5 days during, or immediately after, such 
stress factors as Newcastle disease or bronchitis vaccination, debeaking 
or housing pullets. 2. Feed for the first 10 days and then for 3 days out of 
every week until birds are marketed. 3. Feed continuously in case of dis- 
ease outbreaks. 


CHEMICAL 


Compare the COST of PRO-STREP 


narrow- spectrum antibiotics. 
You can’t recommend a more effective 


antibiotic supplement at less cost! 


One Call—One Order —One Result — Customer Satisfaction 
There is a Merck microingredient for your every formu- 
lation need. Ask the Merck Man about the complete line 
of antibiotics, vitamins, amino acids, multivitamin mix- 
tures and coccidiostats with THE MERCK MARGIN 


OF SURETY! 
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rocaime penicillin and 
in a ratio of 123) 
levels of PRO-STREP are required to cut disease lowest unit cost 
losses and help maintain feed intake and the effi- Here’s how the dual action of Procaine Penicillin Were 
cient production of meat or eggs. and Streptomycin Sulfate in rations fortified with = 
There’s a level of PRO-STREP best suited to condi- PRO-STREP will help improve feed efficiency, fight ay 
tions on the individual farm...a level of PRO-STREP disease and enhance growth in turkeys, broilers, “S 
that will produce the best possible results at the layers and swine. A : 
| 
— 
CHICKENS (Starter and Grower Rations) TUR KEYS sj 4 
Penicillin is absorbed into the chick’s hat 
bloodstream and carried to every tissue GB it 
and organ in the body. Penicillin is 
effective against the gram-positive Penicillin, absorbed into the blood s 


stream, affords maximum protection 
in all the tissues and organs of the body 
against the effects of gram-positive 
pathogens. Penicillin also is valuable in 
promoting economical weight gains in 
I 


organisms. Many of the bacteria sus- 
eptible to penicillin are incriminated 
in secondary and subclinical infections 
in young chicks. 

Penicillin also has a profound effect on 
stimulating growth, enhancing effec- 
tive feed conversions and stimulating 


< 


feed copsumption. 
ae 


Streptomycin provides “crop-to-vent” 
protection against gram-negative 
organisms in the bird’s intestinal tract. 
Slowly absorbed from the intestines, 
Streptomycin does not interfere with 
the action of beneficial intestinal. flora. 


Streptomycin is slowly absorbed from 
the intestinal tract. It provides “crop- 
to-vent” protection against harmful, 
gram-negative organisms. Streptomy- 
cin will not interfere with the action 
of beneficial intestinal flora. 


4 


d LOW LEVEL—25 Gm./ton. Feed continuously to stimulate growth of chicks LOW LEVEL—25 Gm./ton. F est ts turkeys should be placed on low | : 
% and to improve feed efficiency levels f the e weeks of age. Low-level antibiotic | q 
rat t e feed efficiency. In the presence = : 
In presence of disease, recommend rations containing 100 Gm. of Pro-Strepr . 3 
H HIGH LEVEL — 100 Gm./ton. The following claims may be listed on your tags tair F; 
when Pro-Strep is fed at high levels to chickens HIGH LEVEL—100 Gm./ton. At tt eve ations fortified with Pro-STrep y 
{ a. Reduce mortality and hasten recovery from C.R.D. b. Treat nonspecific “ t 5 isitis; help maintain weight gains i 
infectious ente . Maintain feed intake and weight gains during during t ease event early mortality of poults ; 
i C.R.D. and nor “ific infectious enteritis. d. Aid in maintaining or im- due t f eit treptomycin or penicillin help red ce 4 pH 
proving b 3 of fertil e eggs). e. Aid in maintaining or improving los 1 as vaccination, debeaking, chilling, : 
i egg prod revent early chick mortality due to organisms sensitive n & ve weight gains and feed efficiency in poults 
4 to penic and s trept: ymycin. g. Improve feed efficiency as related to eve t , 
egg pr weight gains. Suggested feeding schedules 
4 1. Feed th 10 days —then 3-5 days during, or immediately after, such 
y stress Newcastle disease or bronchitis vaccination, debeaking 
or ho sts. 2. Feed for the first 10 days and then for 3 days out of . 
every week until birds are marketed. 3. Feed continuously in case of dis- 
ease outbreaks. 
' DIVISION - RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
: 
D 
mide D) Silt RIE 
THE NEW, SAFER COCCIDIOSTAT 
‘ GLYCAMIDE, developed at the Merck Research Laboratories is with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY } Ne 
i highly efficient against the most important species of coccidia. It ' 
7 is the safest coccidiostat ever presented to the poultry industry for 
broilers and replacement chicks raised for laying or breeding flocks. 
§ *Trademark of Merck & Co., Inc. for glycarbylamide. 


| 
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jeter... 


| 

7 | 

as . . . To use just any brand of feed fortification 
i with the idea that “they are all 

just about the same’’! 

as You owe it to yourself to find out right away 
. what Pratts Hi-Trates can do for your feeds 


—and your business! 


4 Pratt is free to pick and choose the best in- 
A gredients available. That’s the reason Hi-Trates 
supply ALL the vitamins (in stabilized form), 
anti-bioties and trace minerals you need to fortify 
your feeds right! There’s a big savings and 
oe profit story, too. Want facts? Write Pratt today! 


PROVE IT! 


Pratt Laboratories, Inc. 
501 Main St., Junction City, Ky. 


MAKE 


a 


NORTH EAST 


@ Mill Company 


MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 


INGREDIENTS 


OF ALL KINDS 


GEORGIA BANQUET—This group was photographed at the recent Georgia 
Poultry Federation banquet which was attended by some 1,000 poultry in- 
dustry leaders and guests. Shown are (standing, left to right): Charles L. 
Davidson, Sr., Stone Mountain Grit Co., Inc., Lithonia, Ga.; James Davis, 
U.S. fifth district congressman; Ernest Vandiver, Georgia lieutenant gov- 
ernor, and Charles L. Davidson, Jr., Stone Mountain Grit Co., Inc. In the 
front row are (left to right): Mrs. Charles L. Davidson, Sr.; Mrs. James 


Davis; Mrs. Ernest Vapdiver; Mr. Charles L. Davidson, Jr., and Mrs. Herman 
te 


Talmadge, wife of G 
and the Davises were 


a’s Sen. Talmadge. Mrs. Talmadge, the Vandivers 
ts of the Stone Mountain company. Also present 


in the party but not pictured were Mr. and Mrs. J. K. Davidson, Jr., Dean 
Davidson and Gaines Brewster, all of the Stone Mountain firm. 


Nov. 18-14—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Prof. Charles Chance, Wing 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 14—Small Mill Short Course; 
American Royal Bldg., Kansas City; 
sponsored by Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., executive vice presi- 
dent, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Nov. 23-25—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skinner, 928 
Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. | 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1— Tennessee Feed | 
Manufacturers Assn.; Noel Hotel, | 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Charles H. 
Warfield, 602 American Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

1959 

January 24-26—Indiana Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; sec., Fred 2, 
600 Board of Trade Bldg., Indian- 
apolis 4, Ind. 

Jan. 26-28—Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn., Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Har- 
old E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur, Ga. 


A 
CONVEYORS 


D-SERIES 


B-SERIES 


The new all purpose lifts, now 
standard equipment on the A, 
B and D series conveyors, make 
these machines the most versa- 
tile on the market. Set them 
level, have the receiving end 


Jan. 28-30—American Dehydrators 
Assn., Shamrock-Hilton Hotel, Hous- 
ton; exec. vice pres., Joseph Chris- 
man, Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas 
City 5, Mo. 

Jan. 29-30—Oregon Animal Indus- 
try Conference; Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis; sponsored by Oregon 
State College and Oregon Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; sec., Russ Hays, 
702 Lewis Blidg., Portland, Ore. 

Feb. 6-7—Minnesota Turkey Grow- 
ers Assn.; Leamington Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., A. E. Eisenmenger, 2200 
University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Feb. 9-10—Montana Nutrition Con- 
ference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman, Mont.; chm., Dr. O. O. 
Thomas, Animal Industry Dept. 

Feb. 12-13 — Washington State 
Feed Assn.; Leopold Hotel, Belling- 
ham; mgr., J. G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Feb. 13-15—Institute of American 


~Poultry Industries’ Fact Finding 


(ypference; Municipal Auditorium, 
Ka.+as City, Mo.; Institute of Ameri- 
can . “ultry Industries, 59 E. Madi- 
son, Ot.cago 2, Tl. 

Feb. lw-18—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., annual convention, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, 
executive vice president, Lloyd Lar- 
son, 20 West Ninth St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Feb. 22-24—Colorado Grain, Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; sec., Olaf Erick- 
sen, 714 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 

Feb. 23-26 — Colorado Livestock 
Days; Colorado State University, Ft. 
Collins, Colo.; chm., Dr. Lamar Esp- 
lin. 

Feb. 24-25—-Virginia Feed and Nu- 
trition Conference; Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va.; co-chm., Wm. G. 
Ritchie, J. 8S. Ritchie & Sons, Peters- 
burg, Va., and Paul M. Reaves, pro- 
fessor Dairy Science, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 

March 1-3—Ohio Grain & Feed 


Elton quality engineered conveyors ore 

your best bet for long lasting, trouble A COMPLETE raised and in addition get Dealers Assn., Inc.; Neil House, Co- 

LINE TO extra stacking height. lumbus, Ohio; sec., G. E. O’Brien, 710 

sands of companies 

bogged or bulk materials. They will re- EXACTLY FIT N. Ohio Street, Greenville, Ohio. 

duce operating costs in your plant. THE JOB! oe Geen Dn Bary - 2 March 19-20—Oregon Feed & Seed 
cate Dealers Association; Multnomah Ho- 


There is an Elton conveyor to fit your 
specific needs whether it is powered 
belt, wheel or roller gravity, stationary 
or portable. We also monufacture many 
types of custom built equipment to fit 
your installation. Ask our experienced 
engineers to help you select the right 
materials handling equipment. 


equipment and get 
these advantag 


HUSKY, JR. A-SERIES—ALUMINUM 


STATIONARY 
ASK FOR COMPLETE 


“SS 
Le 
INFORMATION . 


CHANTLAND MFG. Co. = 


Make sur 


Your broilers come from 


ARBOR ACRES females ! 


F-SERIES— 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
FOR MODERN INDUSTRY 


HUMBOLDT 


BULK FERTILIZERS— FREE CATAL 


GRAVEL—SAND—LIMESTONE 


IOWA 
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tel, Portland; sec., Russ Hays, 702 ian 
, Lewis Bldg., Portland 4, Ore. Illinois Veterinari s . 
_ March 19-20 — Maryland Nutrition Nutrition Meeting Set ; 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. Richard D. CHICAGO — The 1958 Nutrition 
Creek, Poultry Husbandry Depart- Conference for veterinarians of the 5 
i ment, University of Maryland, College Illinois State Veterinary Medical ® 
i Park, Md. Assn. will be held Nov. 19, accord- Hi 
: April 30-May 2—Kansas Grain & ing to the planning committee. Loca- AMMERMILLS, FEEDERS, 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, | tion of the conference will be an- MIXERS, MAGNETIC 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 901 nounced as soon as a place now un- fs 
Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. der consideration can be confirmed, SEPARATORS, ETC. 
May 8-10— Grain Processing Ma- the Illinois Feed Assn. reports. : 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Chica- Members of the planning commit- % 
g0; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 tee are Alvin W. Lovekamp, U&L Serving the feed indus- 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Grain o., 3 try for 47 continuous 
May 11-18—American Feed Manu- of, The Bearc stow n (IIL) Mills; ex- years. Ask your Jacob- 
facturers Assen. Convention aN ter Obenhaus, Community Feed Mill, 
tional Feed enter any Seaead Princeton; Carl Rylander, Howard son representative. 
State Veterinary Medical Assn. nu- 
Dealers Association; Sheraton Hotel, ‘otto tin: = and Dr. Clarence M AC H i N E 1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. Dept. M ¢ 4 
French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred Sale,| p 
/ 3. ostetler, Chicago, executive di- : 
600 Board of Trade Bldg., Indian- 3 WORKS MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN 
June 7-9—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, Pocano Manor Inn, : 
Pocano Manor, Pa.; sec., Austin W. _ 
Carpenter, Sherburne, N.Y. 
Research Results um » our service 
To Be Presented at 
Purdue Swine Day _e and products help 
LAFAYETTE, IND. — Results of 
some of the latest Purdue Univer- | 
sity swine feeding studies will be | Ou 
presented, and college experts’ talks on t 
on swine nutrition and breeding will | , : 
be heard at the annual Purdue Swine | = 
Day Friday, Aug. 22, at the univer- | 
sity. | 
The morning program will include 
tours of experiments at the livestock | 
experimental farm north of West La- | 
fayette. Visitors will see experimen- 
tal results on: 
(1) Effect of pellet, meal and free 
choice feeding of growing-finishing | The often-dramatic new developments of science hold 
swine. he answers to many of y ractical problems. 
(2) High-moisture corn for hogs. ny practical probleme 
(3) Hygromycin and a combination | Yet, most feed nutritionists and manufacturers simply 
antibiotics swine. . 
of antiotics for swine. do not have the time and facilities to test and evaluate 
(4) Effects of tranquilizers on 
growing-finishing swine. all these discoveries for themselves. Today, Peter Hand 
(5) Effect of arsenicals, combina- | ; 
can greatly expand your testing program and 
tions of antibiotics and piperazine for 
: growing-finishing swine. | expedite your evaluation of these new developments. 
(6) Response of swine cooled with | : 
a sprinkler to two levels of energy | [he Peter Hand Foundation acts as your 
clearing house on nutritional developments. We study 
(7) Exhibit on an intensified sys- | 4 
} tem of producing swine in confine- and develop formulas and products for you, based on ; ; 
The afternoon program, in the Pur- | 7 work at our own research farm and laboratory, 
due Hall of Music, will include these | -— =a a ae . vi and upon latest findings from universities. Current 
(1) Breeding Hogs for More Effi- | . 4 ” research results from all sources are evaluated by 
= cient Production of Quality Pork—J. | _ + a the Foundation staff. These developments are then : 
sity. further studied under practical conditions at our 
(2) Zine Deficiency and Require- | applied research farm. 


ment for Swine—M. P. Plumlee, Pur- 


due. 
(3) Iron Injections for Prevention 


Consider The Peter Hand Foundation as part of 
your own research program, ready to serve you today! 


@ Progressive 
nutritional research 


} of Anemia—J. H. Conrad, Purdue. 
ia (4) Swine Nutrition—Past, Pres- @ Practical farm 
: ee ee testing and Check the products that interest you and mail this coupon now. 


due. 


is factory 


evaluation We will be happy to send you full information. 


| Peter Hand FW-Premixes . Komplex K 


s-Antibiotics-Unidenti- P.H. Vitamin By 


assembled Peter Hand Foundation, F-8-9 fied Growth Factors) Pepsin 
| 1000 W. North Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. | Peter Hand P.H. Arsanilic Acid 
: at i 
; Please send information on the items checked at Peter Hand Aqua Solva— a ; 
right to: Soluble Vitamins B..T. (Ko 
ad Antibiotic HT. ers 
P.H. Vitamin A {_] Methionine (Du Pont) 
P.H. Vitamin D2 [_] Lipamone (White Laboratories) 
and you can P.H. Vitamin D3 Rumen Microorganisms 
— P.H. Vitamin E (Natural and cultured) 
~| P.H. Pantothenic Acid 


[_] Custom Premixes 


P.H. Choline Chloride (To your exacting specifications) 


Daycom, Inc. | 
811 Third Ave. N.E. « Minneapolis 13 
| 


PETER HAND FO UNDATION oiision Peter Hand Brewery Co. 


1000 W. North Ave., Chicago 22, lil. « MOhawk 4-6300 © 1958 P.H.B. Co. 
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CAPITALIZE ON THE TIME-AND-WORK 
SAVING FEATURES ... THE INCREASED 
PROFITS YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN MAKE! 


Here's the product that spells p-r-o-f-i-t-s for feed 
dealers! Farmers are interested in getting heavier, up- 
graded calves at weaning . . . better price . . . earlier 
marketing. Brower Calf Creep Feeder keeps cows out 


Weather tight 
solidly at all 4 corners 
stalls fold to top for easy towing on steel skids. Hopper 
and trough of heavy, rust-resisting Armco Zincgrip. 


saves feed. Its big capacity saves time and work. feeder (above) holds 30 
keeps feed dry in all weather. Anchors a peg — of 40 

. q angle ir calves; single sta creep 

stays put Sturdy an me feeder (below) holds 12 


Shipped knocked down to save freight ; easy to assemble. 


BROWER Comp 


Now 


bushels, takes care of 20 


calves. 


AVAILABLE IN 2 
SIZES! Double stall creep 


Hog farmers are fine prospects for Brower’ ~ 
Pig Creep Feeder — in earlier gains, earlier 
weaning and healthier pigs. Keeps sow out 
of pig’s feed — gives pigs a head start at 
weaning. Feeder is weatherproof, —, 
easily moved. Sturdily built — bod 

heavy, rust-resisting Armco Zincgrip. olds 


8 bu. feed; capacity 75 pigs. 


J 


e@ WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG SHOWING OUR COMPLETE 
LINE OF POULTRY AND LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT. 


BROWER MANUFACTURING CO., 588 N. 3rd, Quincy, Ill. 


NEW BRIGHTON, MINN. — New 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 


GRAIN 


MINNEAPOLIS 


FLAX 


DULUTH 


push-button facilities are in use by 
the Kem Milling Co., New Brighton, 
Minn.., 
bone meal, Exterior and interior 
here. 

The facilities include three glass- 
lined tanks. Two of them are for 
raw material of different protein 
levels. These materials are blended 
to produce a product of the desired 
protein level. The third tank is for 
the finished product. 

Push-button controls are used to 
bring the material into the plant by 
screw conveyor. A timed interlocking 


... WHY GO HALF WAY? 


WENGER Feed Processing Equipment 
is engineered for efficiency, lower over- 
all costs and quality feed production. 


Years ahead in the molasses feed mixing 
field, Wenger engineered complete package 
units are built to replace old fashioned, in- 
efficient, piece-meal installations. You can 
lower production costs yet turn out better, 
more uniform molasses feeds by installing 
Wenger Package Units. 

For every feed miller, regardless of size, 
there’s a Wenger Molasses Feed Mixer (ca- 
pacities of 3 to 30 tons per hr.), and Pellet 
Mill (capacities of 3 to 74% tons per hr.). 
Why go half way? It costs less and you'll 
make more by GOING ALL THE WAY— 
with Wenger. 


Write for complete cataloging, stating your 
problem and desired production capacity. 


100 Series Liquid Proportion- 


Horizontal 
Pellet 
Cooler. 


Multi-Duty 
Pellet Mill 
produces hard pellets, 
Wengerblended mash 
feeds and hi-molasses 
pellets (optional) 


750 Series Molasses Feed 
Mixer. Also available in 
Fat Mixer Model. 


ing Feeder for Fats, Molos- © 

ses, Fish Solubles, etc. W-4-70 Molasses Feed 
Mixer for installation 
H over driveways for mo- 
: Feed Finisher lassizing bulk feeds. 


and Dresser. 


' 
Molasses 

Storage Tank 
ump. 


50 Series Metered Flow Pump. 


SABETHA, KANSAS 


PHONE 111 


(Wenger “Mixer, Manufacturing 


Inclined Auger 
Feeder mal 
on economica 
means for smal] 900 Series 
mill to get into  !nclined Auger 


bulk f ’ Feeder 
nome Molasses Mixer. 


for the production of meat and | 


views of the firm’s plant are shown | 


Push-Button Plant Blends Meat and Bone Meal 


system is used, with the times set 
to get the protein desired. The ma- 
terial is screened, goes through a 75 
H.P. Prater hammer mill, is screened 
and then goes into a 15-ton vertica! 
batch mixer for the blending. 

The new facilities were installed 
by the Dupps Co., Germantown, Ohio. 

The finished meat and bone meal! is 
loaded out in bags or bulk, with a 
screw conveyor taking meal from the 
tank. 

The bagging operation involves an 
interlocking system which keeps the 
hopper full. The packing is done on 
a unit made by the Exact Weight 
Scale Co. 

Howard MacManus is president of 
the Kem firm. He points out that an 
analysis is run on every batch. 


- 


ELEVATOR ADDITION STARTED 
ALTOONA, IOWA — Construction 
is well under way on a new concrete 
addition to Wise Elevators. Altoona. 
The addition will accommodate 100,- 
000 bushels and will bring the total 
capacity of the elevators to 320,000 
bu. General contractors are Jack & 
McCord, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 


SPECIFY 


Columbia 
COLUMBIA QUARRY CO, 


1007 Ave. 


PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
TRACE MINERALS 


in a form so soluble 
“it melts on your tongue." 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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For information or a quotation 
on Myvamix Vitamin E Feed 
Supplement, write Distillation 
Products Industries, Rochester 
3, N. Y. Sales offices: New 
York, Chicago, and Memphis « 
Charles Albert Smith Limited, 
Montreal and Toronto ¢ Or, 
contact the distributor nearest 


you. 
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Vitamin E is considered by 
many authorities to be an es- 
sential part of a nutritionally 
complete diet for chickens, tur- 
keys, dogs, and other animals. 
We will be happy to send litera- 
ture references on request. 


The *‘d’’ means the vitamin E 
in Myvamix Vitamin E Feed Sup- 
plement is the same stereoisomer 


that appears in nature. 1 milli- 
gram of d-alpha-tocophery] ace- 
tate is equivalent to 1.36 Inter- 
national Units of Vitamin E. 


VITAMIN E 


FEED SUPPLEMENT 


ROCHESTER, Y S$ BY 


CONTAINS distilled d-clpho-tocophery! acetate concentrate absort 
20,000 INTERATIONAL UNITS 


MADE 
TIOM PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES + ov N OF EASTMAN & 


The vitamin E in Myvamix is on 
a dry, non-dusting soy grits 
base. We use grits instead of 
meal because they have less 
fiber, less moisture, more pro- 
tein, more uniform particle size, 
and are dusted to remove hulls 
and powder. All this means a 
higher quality product, one 
that’s as casy to handle as any- 
thing in your mill. 


With Myvamix, you know ex- 
actly how much vitamin E is 
in your feed. There's a sure 
20,000 International Units of 
Vitamin E per pound. The cost 
is only a few dimes per ton 


of feed. 


There are at least seven tocoph- 
erols which have some vita 
min E activity. The most effec- 
tive biologically is ‘‘alpha.”’ 
That's what is in Myvamix Vi- 
tamin E Feed Supplement. (Only 
10 to 15% of the tocopherols in 
corn is ‘‘alpha’’—the rest is 
“‘gamma,"" one of the least 
effective of all.) 


The ‘‘acetate’’ means that the 
vitamin E in Myvamix is really 
stable. Tests show no loss of 
potency even after storage in 
finished feeds for six months at 
100 F. The full potency you put 
in the feed is there when the 
feed is fed. 
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Lighting, Feeding 
Discussed At Egg 
Producers Meeting 


STORRS, CONN.—Controlled feed- 
ing of heavy birds, lighting and new 
developments in housing were topics 
taken up at the first evening egg 
production meeting at the University 
of Connecticut recently. 

Second year data confirms that 
gradual increases in lighting boosts 
egg production, according to Prof. 
Dale F. King, head of the department 
of poultry science, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute 

Speaking before 200 poultrymen at- 
tending the meeting, he said average 
total production for hens on a nor- 


mal 14-hour lighting day for 13 
months was 280 eggs. Average total 
production for “stimulighted” hens 


was 292. The average for the last two 


years gave “‘stimulighted” hens a 32- 
egg advantage. 

According to Prof. King’s meth- 
od, pullets are raised to five months 
on six hours of light. Each week 
thereafter light is increased 18 min. 
a month in an effort to duplicate 
the springtime increase in day 
length, which he thinks increases pro- 
duction. 

“The ‘stimulighted’ birds did not 
come into production as soon as nor- 
mally-lighted birds. This gave the 
normally-lighted birds an early lead. 
The lead was overcome, however, 
by the ‘stimulighted’ birds. The sec- 
ond-year birds continue in strong 
production,” the researcher continued. 

Prof. King reported good results 
from field trials in the U.S. and Can- 
ada, and he feels that greater ef- 
fort should be given to research in 
the field of lighting. 


Controlled Feeding 
Dr. E. P. Singsen, head of the Con- 
necticut poultry science department, 
presented a progress report on con- 


trolled feeding of heavy birds. Sec- 
ond year data, substantiating the first 
year’s work, shows that 25% savings 
in the feed bill can be made through 
controlled feeding. Dr. Singsen is pre- 
paring a series of tables to be used 
in controlling the feed according to 
temperature, production rate of the 
bird and feed formulation. 

Dr. Charles F. Helmboldt, depart- 
ment of animal diseases at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, reported that 
his department is now recommend- 
ing that laryngotracheitis vaccination 
should not be given until the eighth 
to tenth week of the bird’s life. 


New Housing Developments 

Basic research at nine northeast- 
ern agricultural experiment stations 
is being used to develop new types 
of housing and equipment for the 
poultryman, according to Prof. E. N. 
Scarborough, agricultural engineer at 
the University of Delaware. He said 
researchers are less concerned now 
about cost of housing per square 


CHECK These Convenience 
features 25 Years of 
Have Made Possible 


The improved, 


MODEL 500 RC 


more convenient way 
to make YOUR GRAIN Moisture Tests! 


For Full formation 


nlite 


‘Ste | 
Tan 


You'll have to put the New Seedburo Steinlite Model 500 RC through its paces to 
find how easy and conveniently this improved model makes moisture tests. You 
simply drop the larger, more practical 250 gram sample into the test cell and read 


the meter...simple as that. 


As added safety features the funnel resets itself automatically to hold next 
sample. Test cell slide snaps back automatically after tested sample is dropped into 


grain drawer... 


no danger of spilling new sample through open test cell. 


Remember, for the fastest, most accurate moisture testing operation depend on 
the Seedburo full line of moisture testers—and for the improved and more con- 
venient way to run grain moistures—ask about the New Steinlite Model 500 RC. 
Full information and the famous Seedburo service is as near as your phone. 


3-2128 COLLECT 


WRITE, WIRE or PHONE 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Dept. FS-8 


foot, and more interested in cost per 
dozen eggs or per pound of meat. 

He explained that if better hous- 
ing can reduce the feed requirement 
per dozen eggs one half pound, the 
housing allowance per bird will be 
increased approximately $2.50 to $3. 
“Increasing bird density is another 
way to substantially cut housing cost 
per bird, as well as per dozen eggs,” 
Prof. Scarborough said. 

“Probably the most well known 
of the newer concepts in housing is 
the Pennsylvania State University 
solar house. This well-insulated house 
utilizes solar heat and heat from 
birds to provide the necessary tem- 
perature rise to carry off the excess 
moisture and maintain litter in ex- 
cellent condition. 

“This has hatched two other ideas, 
well-insulated windowless houses, and 
a low cost uninsulated solar house. 
The reasoning behind well-insulated 
windowless housing is that windows 
are costly, and the heat loss through 
windows at night and in unfavorable 
weather is considerable. 

“One of the disadvantages of well- 
insulated houses, both solar and win- 
dowless, is the high air flow required 
in summer to carry off the heat. A 
well-designed pressure ventilating 
system of extremely high capacity is 
needed. 

“The unique feature of a window- 
less house built at the University of 
Delaware is hinged panels which may 
be raised in hot weather, giving an 
80% opening in the wall area, and 
also acting as a sunshade.” 


Pellet Mill Installed 


SHICKLEY, NEB. — The Johnson 
Feed Mill here has installed a new 
pelleting machine. Fred, Duane and 
Don Johnson, owners of the firm, said 
the machine will be used to make a 
complete feed for both cattle and 
hogs. The pellets will have a corn or 
milo base. 


TO BUILD ALFALFA MILL 

REDMOND, ORE.—A. E. Albert- 
son, owner of an alfalfa pelleting 
mill in Philomath, Ore., and feed 
lots in Benton County, said recent- 
ly he plans to install an alfalfa pel- 
let mill here. He said the mill would 
provide pellets for his feed lots in 
Benton County and custom pelleting 
for central Oregon feeders. He plans 
a mill with a capacity of about four 
tons per hour. 


SCROGGINS GRAIN CO. 
Phone FE 5-3913 — Teletype: MP 344 
‘WHOLE and GROUND GRAINS 
and SCREENINGS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


For 28 Years Have Been a Proven and 
Dependable Source of 


ENZYMES 
Now — New 
WESTERN LIVE YEAST CULTURE 2-2-5 
and 
LACTO-ZYME 


are even higher in digestive enzymes based 
on latest experimental data. These products 
carry a number of Enzymes, including Pro- 
teolytic (action on proteins), Amylolytic: 
Zymase, Maltose and Invertase (action on 
starches, sugars and fiber), Catalytic, Lac- 
tic Ferments and others. 


These Active Factors Can Be Added to 
YOUR FEEDS 
At Little or No Extra Cost 


You will be hearing more and more about 
Enzymes in nutrition. Why not have them 
in your feeds now? 


Write 


WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
Chillicothe Illinois 
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DISPERSION 


Similarity in particle size to other feed components causes Coronet Granular DIKAL to 
disperse evenly and stay dispersed. It can’t sift or settle in shipping or handling. 
Maintains the balance and improves the texture of your feeds. Flows freely in all 


types of mixing equipment, is dustless and easy to handle, either bagged or bulk. 


Granular DIKAL is all biologically usable phosphorus. A premium quality 
supplement that boosts feed performance and costs less per unit of usable phosphorus. 
Since Texas City is the only dicalcium production point west of the Mississippi River, 
midwest and western feed manufacturers, particularly, benefit from faster, more 


dependable rail or private truck delivery. 


Let us figure the cost of Granular DIKAL delivered to your plant 
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National Swine Test 
Reporting Program 
Proposed by USDA 


GRUNDY CENTER, IOWA—A na- 
tionwide swine improvement pro- 
gram, much like present programs of 
reporting test and performance data 
in dairy and poultry fields, is being 
given preliminary consideration by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
for launching perhaps by 1962, it has 
been reported by the National Hog 
Farmer here 

The publication quoted John Zeller, 
head of the swine research section 
of USDA at Beltsville, Md., as saying 
the foundation for such a national 
swine improvement program has 
been laid with the testing stations 
now in operation across the country. 
But he said the big problem is for 
swine breeders and producers to know 
where meat-type boars are available, 
since the information obtained in the 
state stations is not presently being 


| 
| 


assembled and compiled in one over- 
all program. He indicated such a pro- 
gram would be of value to both 
the purebred breeder and commercial 
operator. 

High priority has been given a re- 
quest for funds to further study this 
new type of program, in the pro- 
posed 1960 USDA budget, the Nation- 
al Hog Farmer quoted Mr. Zeller. 

The meat-type hog education com- 
mittee of the National Swine Grow- 
ers Council, which heard the testing 
plan outlined, recommended that in- 
formation now being collected at most 
stations be available as a guide for 
new testing stations, but that the 
door also be left open to future in- 
clusion of on-farm testing data. 

The committee, also recommended 
that variations between testing con- 
ditions at the stations be noted in 
such a report, together with the 
range of daily gain and efficiency for 
each station and each season. It was 
suggested that a report containing 
data on all testing stations be pub- 


lished annually with possible -season- 
al reports in between. 

The actual beginning of the pro- 
gram could not come before about 
1962 or 1963, according to Mr. Zeller, 
if funds for further study are ap- 
proved in the 1960 budget. 


Authorization Issued 


For Poultry Purchase 


WASHINGTON—An authorization 
has been issued to Italy to finance 
the purchase of up to $580,600 worth 
of chickens and turkeys from U.S. 
suppliers under Title I of Public Law 
480, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced this week. 

The authorization provides for the 
purchase of about 1,428,600 Ib. of 
whole, frozen, ready-to-cook poultry, 
U.S. grade A equivalent quality. The 
poultry must have been produced in 
continental U.S. The authorization re- 
programs balances from previous au- 
thorizations. 


We believe that an intelligent reappraisal - 
of your packaging operation | 
may reveal opportunities 
for saving thousands 
of dollars annually. 


IN BUYING MULTIWALL BAGS 
NO SAVING IS TOO SMALL TO IGNORE! 


THE KRAFTPACKER Open Mouth Bag Filling 
Machine, for free-flowing material, automat- 
ically saves pennies, too, through higher pro- 


Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 


and Gilman, Vermont 
Exclusive Sales Agents for Kraftpacker 


duction and greater accuracy. Requires a multiwall bag packaging. 
lower investment and maintenance cost than 
any other autamatic machine of its type in COMPANY 
use today! 
KRAFT BAG ADORESS. 
CORPORATION ZONE......... STATE 


enue, 
Chicago PRODUCT MFOD.. 
Integrated mills at St. Marys, Georgia 


Show me how to save on my 


Ingram H. Richardson 
Asks More Accuracy 


In Scale Promotion 


ABSECON, N.J.—A plea for great- 
er accuracy in the promotional claims 
of scale manufacturers was made by 
Ingram H. Richardson, president of 
Richardson Scale Co., Cilfton, N_J., at 
a Scale Manufacturers Assn. meeting 
held here at the Seaview Country 
Club. 

Mr. Richardson suggested that the 
association take a more active role 
in policing of advertising claims, 
pointing out that such action would 
be of great benefit to industry. 

The association has recently com- 
pleted a compendium of equipment 
and maintenance recommendations 
for a national trucking association 
and is now making a similar study 
for the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers. Accuracy claims, while perhaps 
theoretically correct, can be most 
misleading, according to Mr. Richard- 
son, when applied to plant operating 
conditions on a variety of materials. 


Cyanamid Extends Its 


Antibiotic Studies 


NEW YORK—tThe American Cy- 
anamid Co., on the 10th anniversary 
of the introduction of its broad-spec- 
trum antibiotic, Aureomycin, has an- 
nounced that studies are currently 
underway at several state agricul- 
tural experiment stations to deter- 
mine whether Aureomycin fed contin- 
uously to dairy cattle increases milk 
production and cuts down on mas- 
titis. 

Company officials said they were 
optimistic that the research will sub- 

| Stantiate the many reports they are 
| receiving from dairymen of 6 to 14% 
| increases in milk production from 
| cows fed rations containing this an- 
| tibiotic, compared with those not re- 
ceiving it. 

They said the reports, from nearly 
a dozen states started to appear 

| shortly after the Food and Drug Ad- 

ministration cleared the addition of 
Aureomycin (chlortetracycline) to be 
fed continuously to milking cows to 
control foot rot, bacterial diarrhea 
and respiratory infections. Recently 
it has also been established, the com- 
pany said, that the antibiotic effec- 
tively controls liver abscesses in beef 
cattle. 


Pillsbury Unit to Move 


LIMA, OHIO—The grain merchan- 
dising division of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., will be moved from Lima to 
Toledo about Sept. 1 after the wheat 

| harvest is completed, Charles W. 
Teitsworth, division manager, has an- 
| nounced. The change will involve 
transfer of Mr. Teitsworth and his 
assistant, George Lawrence, from 
| Lima, and the hiring of a staff in 
Toledo for the operation. The division 
being moved to Toledo is largely a 
| telephone operation. It will involve 
| no storage facilities. 


SNOW WHITE 


OYSTER SHELL 

® Steady Profits 

® Highest Quality 
© Best Service 


White Shell 


CORPORATION 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Distributed by — 


EDWARD R. BACON GRAIN CO. 


| 177 Milk St. Boston 9, Mass. 
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Liberty Bell... 


only Distillers feeds have 


ES, only Distillers Feeds give you the bonus boost of GFF*— 


Grain Fermentation Factors —vital growth fact 


Independence Hall... 


Philadelphia 


rs produced by yeast action. 


In addition to this nutritional advantage,-all of the original, natural proteins, fats, minerals and B-vitamins 


found in cereal grains are present in Distillers Feeds. No other feed supplement offers you 


so much feed power, or more proof of performance. Include Distillers Feeds 


in your rations — just a little bit does so much! 


Contact your favorite supplier now! 


James B. Beam Distilling Co, 65 East South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. \ 


* Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., P. 0. Box 1080, Louisville, Ky. * Double 
Springs Distillers, Inc., 70 Scollay Square, Boston 8, Mass. * Fleischmann 
Distilling Corp., 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. * Glenmore 
Distilleries Co., P. O. Box 900, Louisville, Ky. * Grain Processing Corp., 1600 
Oregon St., Muscatine, la. * Kentucky River Distillery, Inc., Brook & Eastern 
Parkway, Louisville 8, Ky. * Medley Distilling Co., P. 0. Box 548, Qwensboro, 


"GRAIN FERMENTATION FACTORS 


—unknown growth factors found exclusively in Distillers Feeds. 


Write for “Feed Formulations with Distillers Feeds’’. It’s FREE! 


DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 
1232 ENQUIRER BUILDING, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Ky. * Merchants Distilling Corp., 1 North La Salle St. Chicago, il. 
Midwest Solvents Co., Inc., 1300 Main St., Atchison, Kan. * Mr. Boston 
Distiller, Inc., 1019 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 18, Mass. * National 
Distillers Products Co., Grain Products Sales, 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. ¥. 


* Schenley Distillers, Inc., 26 E. Sixth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio * 


Seagram & Sons, Inc., 7th St. Road, Louisville, Ky. * Stitzel-Weller Dis- 
tillery, Inc., Sta. D, Louisville, Ky. * Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., Peoria 1, Ill. 
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National Hay Group 
Announces Program 
For Annual Meeting 


CHICAGO—An address on “Prog- 
ress in the Handling of Forage Crops” 
by Frank Hutchinson, foragizer di- 
vision of Albers Milling Co., Los An- 
geles, will be part of the program of 
the National Hay Assn. convention 
Aug. 24-26 at the Sherman Hotel. 

The program gets under way at 2 
p.m. Aug. 24 with the annual meet- 
ing of the board of directors and a 
dinner of the Former Presidents’ 
Assn. 

Business sessions will be held the 


ricks, Arlington Heights, IL, presi- 
dent, will speak. Also scheduled are 
reports from the secretary-treasurer 
and the memorial committee, the ap- 
pointment of convention committees 
and a sound film. 

Scheduled for the afternoon ses- 
sion are Mr. Hutchinson’s address 
and a hay statistical report as well as 
a report from the _ transportation 
committee. 

Two addresses are scheduled for 
Aug. 26. John M. Wetmore, agricul- 
tural economist with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, Chicago, will speak on 
“A Look Ahead at Agriculture,” and 
Robert S. Penn, Jr., Stanely Penn & 
Sons, Lexington, Ky., will talk on 


morning of Aug. 25 when John Ken- | “The Hay Men of Tomorrow.” Re- 


MOLASSES TERMINALS 
New Orleans, La. 
Paulsboro, N.J. 


BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 
ANIMAL FEED SUGAR 


Olavarria & Co., Inc. 


79 Pine Street 
New York 5, New York 


TELEPHONE: 
Whitehall 3-6930 


TWX: NY 1-4409 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 


OF FARM PRODUCTS 


ports will be made by the drouth hay 
program committee, the resolutions 
committee and the nominating com- 
mittee. 

A luncheon is planned for ladies 
attending the convention Aug. 26, and 
the annual banquet will be held at 
7 p.m. that evening. Banquet speaker 
will be Charles M. Hanna, Chicago. 


Central Soya Boosts 
Cash Dividend 25% 


A quarterly cash dividend of 50¢ 
per share has been declared by Cen- 
tral Soya Co., Inc., Fort Wayne. This 
increased quarterly dividend is 25% 
above the regular quarterly dividend 
of 40¢ per share paid since Feb., 1951. 
In addition to the increased cash divi- 
dend, a year-end 2% stock dividend 
was declared by the board of direc- 
tors. 

The cash dividend, fourth of the 
company’s 1957-58 fiscal year, to- 
gether with the stock dividend, will 
be payable Aug. 15 to stockholders 
of record as of the close of business 
Aug. 4, 1958. 

This is a continuation of the com- 
pany’s record of cash dividends 
which has been uninterrupted since 
1942. 

Harold W. McMillen, chairman of 
the board, stated that “the increased 
earnings of the company during the 
current fiscal year justified both the 
stock dividend and the increase in 
the cash dividend. By paying a por- 
tion of the dividend in stock, the 
company is enabled to conserve its 
cash for an expanding business.” 


Installs Mixing Unit 


EATONTON, GA.— Maddox Feed 
& Farm Supply at Eatonton has re- 
cently installed a feed mixing unit 
in its plant, according to Jeff A. 
Maddox, owner. Mixing operations 
will consist primarily of feeds for 
dairy and cattle feeding operations. 


Richard Hilts Heads 


Grain Department 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — Richard 
A. Hilts has been named to succeed 
Don B. Jenkins as manager of the 
grain department of the Acme-Evans 
Co., Inc., it was announced by Wil- 
liam H. Bowman, president-treasurer 
of the company. In his new position, 
Mr. Hilts will assume responsibility 
for all grain purchasing and the man- 
agement of the company’s elevator 
operations. 

Mr. Hilts joined Acme-Evans in 
1951 after graduation from the de- 
partment of milling at Kansas State 
College. He has served the company 
in several capacities and recently 
has been assistant to Mr. Jenkins. 
He is a son of Glenn F. Hilts, former 
president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade who is well-known in grain 
circles throughout the industry. 

Mr. Jenkins joined Acme-Evans in 
1941 when the company acquired the 
Noblesville Milling Co. Mr. Jenkins 
has spent his entire business career 
in the milling industry, joining the 
Noblesville organization in 1909. 

Mr. Jenkins will retire Sept. 1. 


To Have 


Pellet Program 


ITHACA, N.Y.—The Cooperative 
G.L.F. Exchange has announced a 
standardized pellet program which 
goes into effect Aug. 15. 

After that date, it was reported in 
G.L.F. Week, all poultry mash pel- 
lets will be the 10/64 in. size. 

The new smaller size, the an- 
nouncement said, will mean more 
uniform hardness, less breakage, few- 
er fines, reduced problems with flow 
of pellets in automatic feeders, and 
a product suitable for birds of all 
ages after three weeks. Prior to the 
third week, mash or crumbles are 
recommended. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, INC., Dept. F., Franklin, Tenn. 


Please send me complete information about the Jay Bee 


All-in-One Feedmaker. 


| 


barnyard. 


g 


The Business is There—Are You Getting Your Share? 
You Can with the ------- 


BEE 


M 
FEEDMAKER 


The 
Mobile 
Feed 
Processing 
Plant with 


“Texture 
Grind” 


For more business and more customers, take your service to the farmer with 
a Jay Bee All-in-One Feedmaker—a complete custom mill on wheels. Increase 
your sales and profits—save the farmer money — by blending your concen- 
trates, minerals, and liquid molasses with his grain and roughage, right in his 


“TEXTURE GRIND” —Horsepower for horsepower, screen for screen, a Jay Bee 


is unexcelled for consistently uniform texture of grind. 


To find out what the Jay Bee All-in-One can do for you, 
mail this coupon today! 
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MIXING FLEXIBILITY AS 


Morton lodized Mixing Salt provides great 
flexibility mixing poultry feed formulas 


As you know, the recommended iodine content of most 
poultry feeds is about the same from formula to formula 
and the minute amount required should be premixed to 
assure uniform distribution in formula feeds. On the other 
hand, manganese requirements vary considerably and the 
amount used is much larger, thus minimizing the need for 
extremely accurate premixing. Therefore, it often pays to 
add the iodine with a premix, such as Morton lodized 
Mixing Salt, while adding manganese and other ingredients 
separately. 

Another big advantage of using Morton Iodized Mixing 
Salt is that it contains Cuprous Iodide*. Armour Research 


Foundation has proven this compound to be a superior 
source of nutritionally available iodine, and animals and 
poultry retain it longer. Also, Cuprous Iodide is stable. 
There’s no need for a stabilizing additive. It is insoluble 
in water which reduces leach-out in pelletizing to a min- 
imum... nor does the iodine content “fade” on the way 
from the mill to feedbunk. Thus, Morton Iodized Mixing 
Salt guards your analysis at all times. 

In addition to lodized Mixing Salt, Morton also makes 
Trace-Mineralized Mixing Salt and extra-free-flowing Spe- 
cial Mixing Salt. Morton’s nation-wide distribution enables 
you to get these products quickly anywhere in the U.S.A. 


*Cuprous lodide is patented for use by the Morton Salt Company (pat. No. 2,772,167) 


IODIZED MIXING 


TRACE-MINERALIZED MIXING 


MIXING SALTS 


SPECIAL MIXING 
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MIXES FEED WHILE UNLOADING 
Independentty regulated few of each three compertments bor gives deo! 
blend of concentrate and grams Opcreter contro mang ducherge ouger 
chetch, rear safety ewitch, rear bumper, end thrortic of! trom reer of 
bee Srock ¢ end 6 ton copecity custom box to fit truck frame A complete 
mounted on your truck reedy to operote 


Since i868 


GEORGE, IOWA 


UNLOADS ANYWHERE’ 
Low-level discherge 270 degree swinging 
with fenible sheft ond 


WHY WAIT? 


stend- — 
VERTICAL”. 

—AUGERS§ 
‘dee! tor grameres os shown, indoor 
— clevetor systems. or motor 
drive Permits enioeding wogon mto 
hopper ond ougering grom verti | 
MARVESTORES, SILOS OR 
BINS Mopper above grownd or m 
prt | 


Grain handling with ease. speed, and 
economy is our specialty! Augers a 
and up. 6-7-8 portable grain augers, | 
special systems custom built. 


WRITE TODAY! 


Designers and Engineers 


1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


and Feed Mills 


for Mills, Elevators 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


as 


Shell? 


Here’s why: 


egg shell 


OYSTER SHELL 


When a poultryman buys a calcium supplement, he’s 
looking for a product that will build top-quality egg shells and 
one that his birds will eat readily. Why not sell him the oyster 
shell which does the job best: EGGSHELL BRAND Oyster 


ECONOMICAL TO FEED—Triple-screening and triple- 


SOFT AND DIGESTIBLE—No other calcium product for 
poultry tops EGGSHELL BRAND for digestibility. 
washing provide a dust-free product. 

HEAT STERILIZED—Great care in heat sterilization makes 
pure, soft reef shell highly palatable to birds. 

TRACE MINERALS—This great egg shell and bone builder 
has a guaranteed analysis of 97% Calcium Carbonate, plus 
highly-important trace minerals. 


quality 


hegins 
with 


EGGSHELL BRAND OYS 


OYSTER SHELL CORPORA’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


APHF OFFICERS—New officers of the American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration elected at the annual American Poultry Congress and Exposition in 


| Cleveland last week are (left to right): Vern F. Steckley, Steckley’s Mill & 


Hatchery, Inc., Kendallville, Ind., president; Ray E. Parmenter, Parmenter’s 
Reds, Inc., Franklin, Mass., first vice president; L. M. Manford, Manford 
Hatchery, Nixon, Texas, second vice president; O. H. Green, Seven Oaks 
Farm, Spartanburg, S.C., secretary-treasurer; D. J. McAleavy, Wisconsin 


| Valley Hatchery, Wausau, Wis., executive director; Fred L. Donsing, Donsing 


Breeding Farm & Hatchery, Rio Linda, Cal, executive director, and Don 
Turnbull, Kansas City, executive secretary. 


Grain Processing Corp. 


To Enter Wet Milling 


MUSCATINE, IOWA — The Grain 
Processing Corp., Muscatine, has 
started construction of a wet milling 
corn processing plant, according to 
S. G. Stein and G. A. Kent, chairman 
of the board and president, respec- 
tively. 

“The new plant will incorporate 
the latest equipment used in the wet 
milling of corn. Practically all proc- 
essing equipment will be of stainless 
steel. Some radical] departures from 
long-established practices for wet 
milling facilities have been included 
in the plant design. These measures 
will result in building and equipment 


| of unusually compact design, it was 


noted in a statement by Mr. Stein 
and Mr. Kent. 

“Grain Processing’s entrance intc 
the wet milling field represents the 
incorporation of wet milling process- 
ing into the areas of pure culture fer- 
mentations and chemical production, 
currently the primary activities of 
Grain Processing. 

“Through our research program, a 
high degree of integration has now 
been achieved by pursuing the gen- 
eral theory of regarding grain as a 
multiple-component basic raw mate- 
rial which can be refined by chemical 
and biosynthetic changes into many 
products for the pharmaceutical, food 
and feed industries.” 

At least 75% of the new plant’s 
output will be for Grain Processing’s 
own consumption. It is expected that 
an even greater proportion will be 
used when further pure culture fer- 
mentation product expansion has 
been accomplished. 

“The new plant will permit closer 
quality control of corn steep, corn 
oil and starch, all wet milling prod- 
ucts used by this division in the pro- 
duction of vitamins, enzymes and an- 
tibiotics,” said the company execu- 
tives. 


Abbott Beast 


In Sales, Earnings | 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILL.—World 
sales of Abbott Laboratories for the 
first six months of 1958 increased 
10.2% and earnings were up 11.8% 
over the corresponding period of 1957, 
it was announced by George R. Cain, 
president and general manager. 

Consolidated sales set a new first 
half record of $56,671,000, compared 
to $51,448,000 for the like period of 
1957. Net earnings likewise were at a 
new high of $5,714,000, equivalent aft- 
er preferred dividends to $1.48 per 
common share. Earnings for the first 
half of 1957 were $5,110,000 or $1.32 
a share. 

“Volume was up in both our do- 
mestic and foreign operations, but 
the domestic business accounted for 
the earnings increase,” Mr. Cain 


FCC Makes 2-Way 
Radio Available 
For All Business 


CHICAGO— A recent Federal] 
Communications Commission ruling 
has made possible for the first time 
the licensing of effective two-way 
radio systems for all legitimate busi- 
ness. 

The ruling presumably clear the 
way for use of this communications 
system by the feed industry in de- 
livery trucks and mobile mills. 

The ruling was pointed out recent- 
ly by Motorola Communications and 
Electronics, Inc., Chicago, a subsidi- 
ary of Motorola, Inc. 

The announcement noted that in 
the past, this form of communica- 
tions was unavailable, except on a re- 
stricted basis, to all but a few indus- 
tries. 

Motorola pointed out that in a de- 
livery or service system, the two-way 
radio (1) increases productivity of 
each vehicle out, (2) reduces “dead’’ 
mileage and backtracking, (3) im- 
proves customer relations through 
quicker service, (4) cuts communica- 
tion costs by eliminating phone calls 
through pay stations, and (5) elimi- 
nates the need for managers and 
other supervisory personnel to be 
“chained” to their desks. 


| Distributor 
Named by Sedberry 


FRANKLIN, TENN.—J. B. Sed- 
berry, Inc., has appointed Adelman 
Machinery Co., Seattle, as distributor 
for Jay Bee products in Washington. 

Organized in 1942 by the late W. H. 
Adelman, the company has a feed 
and grain background dating back 
to 1906. It has been operated by 
R. H. Adelman since 1951. 

In addition to its feed and grain 
business, it specializes in fish and 
shrimp handling machinery and pro- 
vides elevating, conveying, and power 
transmission equipment for a variety 
of industries in Washington and Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

Adelman offers engineering service 
for designing and building complete 
plants, and currently the firm is do- 
ing considerable work in terminal 
elevators, push button feed lot opera- 
tions and feed mills, and country 
farm grain storage. 


Grain Firm Expands 


MILTON-FREEWATER, ORE. — 
Pendleton Grain Growers, Inc., re- 
cently became the largest grain han- 
dling and storage organization in the 
state with the purchase of three 
grain elevators from the Milton Ele- 
vator Co. The total storage capacity 
of the three elevators is in excess 
of 500,000 bu. 


- 
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Every week of the year, Grain Processing Corporation produces Solulac 
—has it available for the formulation of your feeds. So you can de- 
pend on a continuous supply. Solulac, with its high nutritional values, 
unidentified growth factors and vitamins. Guaranteed to be free flow- 
ing. Available in 50 and 100 pound bags or bulk carloads. For Solulac, 
or corn distillers dried grains — also in continuous supply — write, wire 


or phone. 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 


MUSCATINE, IOWA e@ Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 
Primary Fermentation Products 


Copyright ise 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12 — Bacitracin — GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors. 
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When Joe Brook 
summer evening, 


s came home that 
he heard a great 


deal of music and talking. The music 


came from the k 


itchen. Mary had 


the radio turned on and was listen- 


The County Fair Is Important to Farmers 


By Al P. Nelson 


ing to a dinner concert type of music 
as she readied the dinner. 

From the living room came the 
loud sound of a western cowboy tell- 
ing off a villain. Joe peeked in and 


saw about ten kids, including his own 
twins, Joe, Jr., and Jimmie, lying on 
the floor, heads propped up by pil- 
lows, bare knees in air, watching 
television. 


Fri YEARS OF 


Your Future in the Feed Business Depends Upon a Company That’s 
Sincerely Interested in YOUR PROFITS 


You may be amazed at the variety and 
extent of services you get with a Staley’s 
Feed Franchise. Most of it is concentrated 
on the local level where it does you the 
most good. 


Need aggressive resale help and alert 
local promotion? Staley’s has the man- 
power and merchandising plans to get 
the job done. 


Need exclusive elbow room for more 
profitable selling? Staley’s policy is not 
to place franchises so close together that 
dealers are competing with each other. 


Need efficient milling and remodeling 
plans? Staley’s has the people with the 
know-how to help you do the job. 


Need feeder contract financing? Staley’s 
can give you the backing you need to 
finance the big feeding contracts. 


Staley’s will do all that...and there’s 
more! It could pay you well to get the 
entire Staley’s story. A representative 
will visit you at your convenience... 
mail us a card or letter to learn how you 
can make more profit when you “go 
confidently into the future with Staley’s.” 


YOU MEAN WILL ALL THAT? 


| joying roast beef, mashed potatoes 


SERVICE 


American Feeo Assn 


DECATUR 


afma¥ A. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Plants at Riverdale and Decatur, Illinois 


ILLINOIS 


“Holy cow!” Joe exclaimed, “do 
they have to have it on so loud? My 
eardrums are quivering.” 

“I made them tune it down a little 
already,” Mary said in a low voice. 
“Don’t make a scene, Joe. Everyone 
in town thinks we're too strict with 
our kids the way it is. I don’t want 
them to talk more about it.” 


A Little Psychology 

“‘T'll use psychology,” Joe said 
grimly. He sat down at the kitchen 
table and wrote “Turn It on Louder. 
I Can Hardly Hear It a Block 
Away.” 

He showed the note to Mary, folded 
it and went into the parlor. 

He poked the folded note at Joe, 
Jr.’s, ear, the boy finally turned 
around. He took the note from his 
dad, opened it, read it, and looked 
back. But Joe was already in the 
kitchen. 

Joe, Jr., got up from the floor 
turned down the television sound a 
little. “Hey, whatchadointhatfer?” 
yelled one of his friends. 

“It’s too loud,” Joe, Jr., came back 
quickly. “Think I wanna get my ear 
drums busted?” 

“Well, geewhiz,” complained the 
other. “The program was goin’ on 
for a long time and yuh didn’t turn 
it down before.” 

Joe, Jr., said nothing and went on 
watching. 

“Now why didn’t I think of that?" 
Mary said. “Looks like we'll eat alone 
tonight, Joe. That program will last 
another 45 min. and everything's 
ready to eat.” 

Joe shrugged. “Let’s eat then. Let 
their food get cold, if that’s the way 
they like it.” 

Mary Worries 

“I wish I could be stern like you 
with things like that,” Mary said 
worriedly. “I like them to get hot 
food.” 

“I’m not stern. I’m practical, honey 
What they don’t eat now, they’ll 
make up for next meal. Let's not 
pamper them.” 

Mary and Joe sat down at the 
kitchen table and Joe was soon en- 


and gravy. 

“Honey,” Mary said finally, “are 
you going to have a booth at the 
county fair this year?” 

Joe’s eyes widened and he laid 
down his fork. “Why, of course, 
Mary. You know, I will. I’ve been 
taking a booth space every year since 
we've been in business.” 

“Well, I just asked. I’ve been hear- 
ing so much talk about the county 
fair not pulling crowds the way it 
used to. I thought maybe you busi- 
nessmen were going to give it up.” 

Joe chewed on some roast beef for 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 
RICH IN 


£98 ANIMALS 


stabilized 


MENHADEN FISH MEAL 
MENHADEN WHOLE MEAL 


(with fish solubles) 


FIRST with... 
GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


(of over-oll Protein Digestibility 
and Amine Acids) 


EXCLUSIVE ANTI-OXIDANT PROCESS £ 


\ HIGHEST METABOLIZABLE 
33: ENERGY VALUES 


write for full derads to: 
HAYNIE MENHADEN 
PRODUCTS INC. 


WILDWOOD, N. J. 
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a moment. “That’s just the way some 
of the businessmen talked. Some of 
them got cold feet on the deal. I 
talked for 25 min. today at the Han- 
sen’s Creek businessmen’s association 
meeting trying ta pep the boys up. 
Why this is an agricultural county, 
Mary! The county fair can be a big 
thing this year just as in the past. 
Why there are many new things we 

in show farmers in the way of mer- 
chandiee they can use. And they have 

me bumper crops to exhibit, too, 
now that many of them are using 
plenty of fertilizer, farm chemicals, 
nsects sprays, etc. Remember, Mary, 
the farmer is a proud man. He wants 
to show his products at our fair. If 
ve let him down, he'll feel very hurt. 
Why he and his friends might even 
go to other towns to do most of their 
shopping. I told that to the business- 
men today.” 

“That’s right, isn’t it?’”’ Mary said 
slowly. “What did the businessmen 
say?” 

More Pep 

“Most of them agreed with me. So 
to try to put some more 
pep into this year’s fair. For one 
thing, we are going to have signs and 

iarts all around playing up this 

inty’s agriculture. The county 
ent and his extension men are go- 

, to help. So are the 4-H boys and 

FFA members. We are going to 
show more signs and more statistics 
igriculture in the county thi 
has ever been shown be- 


we are going 


re.” 

It sounds interesting,” Mary com- 
ited. “It will make farmers feel 
their fair.” 


That’s exactly the idea,” Joe said 


Not only are we going to encourage 
exhibits of farm animals and 
iltry and crops and fruits, but the 
ber dealer agreed to put up a 


type barn that many farmers 

int We'll have 

k house, too. Last year when I 

ted the Fond du Lac, Wis., county 

r I saw they had one there, and 
lat gave me an idea.” 

Hm, I want to go to the fair, too, 

Joe. I'll bet there'll be a lot to see.” 

Well, we are asking farm women 

i their organizations to display lots 

handwork and other things,” Joe 

id. “You can help with that, Mary 

1 need to be some campaigning 


1 model 


interested in. 


I'll help,” Mary offered. “I love 
telephone people. I learn so much.” 
Photographs to Be Taken 
Then we've got one more idea to 
sst attendance,” Joe said. “Milt 
rs and I are going to take about 
pictures of farms, farmers, their 
milies, herds, crops, etc., in the 
inty We are going to post about 
hese pictures, with identifica- 
display booth. Then 
ivertise that anyone who finds 
lis J or one taken on his farm 
lisplayed in a booth, can get a free 
I think that will mean a lot 
f farmers going from booth to booth 
*hecking the posted pictures.” 
Mary said en- 


in every 


“T think so, too,” 
tically. 
is fair is a big thing, Mary, and 
e even bigger. We'll have a 
yf ag experts give short talks 
on new developments in farming and 
feeding and things like that. That 
should draw crowds. Every feed deal- 
should help promote the county 
- in his area. If he doesn’t he’s the 


it can t 


-ouple 


Feed Mixers 
Products 
CcOLBY 
PULVERIZED 
Oats or Barley 


ROLLED OATS 


AND 
FEEDING OATMEAL 


one who will get hurt. It pays to do 
anything communitywise which 
makes the farmer happy and proud. 
Keep them coming to your town and 
show them that you appreciate their 
accomplishments. That’s my motto.” 

By this time Mary and Joe Brooks 
were just finishing their apple pie 
“Somehow I’m not so cross at the 
boys now,” Mary said. “We had a 
nice long talk by ourselves.” 

Joe frowned. “Say, all of a sudden 
it’s quiet in the living room.” 

Just then the door opened. The 
televisioned eyes of Joe, Jr., and Jim- 
mie looked in blearily. 


“Gosh,” complained Joe, Jr., “you’re 
all through eatin’ dinner. Whydint- 


yuhcall us? 

I did—four times, 
tiently, “but there was no 

Joe, Jr., sat down at the table, fol- 
lowed by a meek Jimmie. 

“Gee, I don’t like cold mashed po- 
tatoes,” Joe, Jr., said, glowering at 
Jimmie. “What didyuhaskme to look 
at that old western anyway, darn it?” 


’” Mary said pa- 
answer.” 
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Shellbuilder’s 
Profitable 


Shellb 
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Bldg., Houston 


gets around ..* 


HOW FORD: PROVIDES 


M. Arthur Diehl 


This was after Myers-Sherman 
Engineers finished with his new 
installation of Fords mill equip- 
ment in Mr. Diehl’s mill at Ship- 
pensburg, Pa. This mill serves 
farmers in a wide area around the 
town. Equipment includes a new 


60 Inch Fords Dust Collector, 
Fords 5 A2 Mill, Nickle Crusher, 
Scales, Fords Molasses Blender 


and two No. 3 FORDS Vertical 
Mixers. Not only does Mr. Diehl 
speak highly of the Engineering 
and Installation Service, but he 
comments on the “follow-up” after 
the equipment was installed. Busi- 
ness has already increased 15% 
since the new installation and is 
handled in less time with less labor. 
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For Custom Millers 


hecking the 


ter! He is 
Natural Gas 


GRAIN BINS cop | | 
| MIXERS 
BLENDER 


Elevation Side View 


Let a FORDS representative show you Actual Mill Layouts 
of FORDS AUTOMATION ENGINEERING and how he can save you 
hundreds of dollars on your installation. 


Find out what can be done to your 
mill to make it more automatic. 
Myers-Sherman Engineers have had 
lots of experience. Know many 
short cuts, Are trained to give you 
the most economical layout that will 
do the job, 


SEND 
COUPON 


-MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 


Streator, Hlinois 


r 
| 
! 
! 


Automation Engineering Dept. 3101 
Myers-Sherman Co., Streator, Illinois 


Please send us, without obligation, literature describing the following 


equipment: 


[|] Remote Feed Control Mills 


Vertical Mixers 
[] Molasses Blenders 
[] Corn Shellers 


Name 
Firm Nome 


Address 


(_] Drag Conveyors 

(_] Have your field man get in 
touch with us about your 
Automation. 


Title ..... 


Ag 
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Your Feed Requirements 


C. J. MARTENIS GRAIN CO. 


i 44 Whitehall Street 


Distillers’ Grain 


7 Dried Brewers’ Grains NEW Y ORK 4, N.Y. Old Process Oi! Meal 
Citrus Pulp Phone: Bent 

Cottonseed Meal Bowling Green 9-4447 Beet Pulp 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
GRAINS 


|'LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


- AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN DIVISION 
Ruseell-Miller Milling Co. 


SHIPPERS CARLOAD LOTS—CHOICE WHEAT, CORN, OATS, BARLEY 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS AT 


BUFFALO — DULUTH — MINNEAPOLIS 


New York Minnesota 


Midwest Feed 
Firm Announces 
Broiler Projects 


NEW RICHMOND, WIS.—A chal- 
lenge to the southern broiler indus- 
try has been issued by spokesmen 
for a midwestern feed company who 
look for development of a new “multi- 
million dollar chicken broiler indus- 
try” in their area. 

Officials of Doughboy Industries, 
Inc., New Richmond, report that a 
series of new broiler houses is 
planned or under construction in the 
midwestern area served by the com- 
pany. 

“Supervision for planning, feeding 
and management of all such private- 
ly owned projects is offered by 
Doughboy,” officials said. 

“The effort to develop a profitable 
broiler industry in our area is a co- 
operative project, real action by peo- 


Were talking now about your customers 
who are feeding for ““good” to “choice” 
grades. For them to get fast gains and 
proper finish, a high energy, properly sup- 
plemented raticn is required. 

bee More than 40 different experiments have 
conclusively proven that linseed oil meal 
is king of all ration supplements for getting 
that combination of quick gain plus" top 
finish. 

Minnesota meal comes to you with 2 
pounds more protein in every bag. It’s the 
quality supplement for mixers and manu- 
facturers of quality feeds. 


Available as meal... pellets . . . grits 


MINNEAPOLIS 21, 


Minnesota Linseed oi co. 


MINNESOTA © SUnset 8-9011 


ple who are working together, each 
with a responsibility,” said E. J. 
Cashman, Doughboy president, at 
ceremonies dedicating the first new 
broiler house in the program. 

“This is a dramatic illustration of 
the American system of free enter- 
prise at work. The South has had a 
competitive edge in the nation’s broi!- 
er markets up to now, but that ad- 
vantage will soon be eliminated by 
programs of this kind.” 

A Doughboy publication said that 
the recent formal opening of the 
“Broiler House of 1958” near Eau 
Claire, Wis., marked the launching 
of the broiler industry in the mid- 
western area served by the firm. 

New House 

Several thousand persons were 
present to see the new 74x277 ft. 
building which has a capacity of 115,- 
000 broilers a year, raised in batches 
of 23,000 by one man. This and simi- 
lar projects, it was said, “puts the 
Midwest in a position to capture a 
larger share of the broiler market 
for this area.” 

The new broiler house was designed 
by E. G. Clinton Co., Minneapolis, 
and features some of the latest in 
automatic equipment. The birds will 
be processed by the Wisconsin Prod- 
uce Co., Eleva, Wis., and shipped to 
nearby markets. Formula feeds and 
management practices developed by 
Doughboy will be used in growing 
the birds. 

“The competition of the South wil! 
be met now that we have new build- 
ings, equipment and programs neces- 
sary for better quality and greater 
efficiency,” said William Werners- 
bach, Doughboy broiler specialist 

“Automate controls for feeders, 
waterers, ventilation and lighting in 
the ‘Broiler House of 1958" make it 
possible for one man to handle a 
flock of 23,000 birds, and he can do 
it in just a few hours each day. 

Sidewalls of the house are insulat- 
ed with impregnated asphalt fiber 
board, and the rafters are lined with 
a special white polyethylene film 
which is moisture proof, reflects light 
and keeps the building warm in the 
winter and cool in the summer 

“The building has no windows but 
is equipped with 18 five-foot square 
skylights made of green spun glass. 
They provide non-glaring sunlight for 
the entire area. 

“Another feature of the structure 
is a two-level observation room to 


| enable growers to follow the progress 
| of the broilers without disturbing the 
| birds. 


“A special roof with 3-in. corru- 
gated steel grooves cuts down main- 
tenance costs. Between the roof and 
the polyethylene liner are sections of 
3-in. fiber glass to make insulation 
nearly 100% perfect. 

“Cost of the pole-type broiler 
house with corrugated steel side- 
walls and roof is approximately $1.04 
per sq. ft.” 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
Animal Fat Treated 


Bulk Bagged Meal Pellets 
ALFALFA—MOLASSES 
Suncured Alfalfa—20% Cane Molasses 
ALFA—CANE 
Dehydrated Alfalfa - Animal Fat « 
Cane Molasses 


ROHLOFF BROS., INC. 


RFD GRAYTOWN, OHIO 


WORLDWIDE 
RESOURCES 


JUST A PHONE’S THROW AWAY 


ESTABLISHED 
Oktoard. mnt. 
1409 South Penn Square, Philadelphia 2, Pe., USA 


Telephone: LOcust 4-5600 
Cable Address: “Woodward” Teletype: PH 109 
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Buatler 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


P.O. Box 938 - Phone ORchard 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis; Carroll Swanson Sales Co., Des Moines; James Fi 
P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles; White Star Concentrates Co., Portiand; E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B. Cc. 
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A defluorinated 
Phosphate of... 
proven 

high quality 


America’s leading feed and mineral manufacturers 
have used POLLYPHOS for years as a source 

of phosphorus. The texture... the blending 
characteristics ... of POLLYPHOS. . . make this 
product a most desirable source of phosphorus 
supplement for ...use in formulating all 

types of livestock and poultry feeds. 


POLLYPHOS contains a phosphorus content of 
19% ...a minimum of 32% — maximum 
of 35% Calcium ...and no more than .19% Fluorine. 


POLLYPHOS has been tested for biological 
availability ... proved to be a highly 
available source of phosphorus. 


Butler Chemical Company is geographically 
located to insure prompt and dependable 
service to those areas West of the Mississippi. 


Call, wire or write us, or the sales agent nearest you, i 
for delivered price of POLLYPHOS to your plant. . 


BI CHEMICAL COMPANY | 

LOCATED ON THE HOUSTON SHIP CHANNEL ) 
BC 5616 

2-7587 ¢ Galena Park, Texas q 
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Worth looking Into 


New Products 


New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the eccom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 7141—Air-Slide 


Pump Trailer 


A new design 35-ft. ““Fruehauf Air- 
Slide” semi-trailer for bulk commodi- 


ty transportation has been announced | 
by the Fruehauf Trailer Co. Fast un- | 


loading speed by use of pressure 


The trailer has a 
Over-all height 


blowing is claimed 
capacity of 800 cu. ft 
is 10 ft. 3 in. “Air-Slide”’ 
produced by the Fuller Co. Check No 


of pneumatic conveying, the article 
lists the items to be considered in 
determining whether or not a pneu- 
matic system is economical for a 
given application. Bulletin F-27 is 
illustrated with photographs of posi- 
tive, negative and combination pneu- 
matic systems. A copy may be se- 
cured by checking No. 7142 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publica- 
tion. 


No. 7147—Aureomy- 
cin Guide Booklet 


The Agricultural Division of Ameri- 
can Cyanamide Co. has published a 
concise booklet about Aureomycin. It 
tells how to use the product, and what 
results can be expected for various 
types of livestock and poultry. The 
booklet is called “How Aureomycin 
Pay$ You!" It is published with 
color and illustrations, and in a for- 


| mat designed for use as a guide ref- 


parts are 


erence. It may be obtained by check- 
ing No. 7147 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it to this publication. 


erator. The first stage starts the 
movement of the conveyor belt to 
carry the bag to the sewing head, 
and the second stage starts the sew- 
ing operation. The machine stitches 
at the rate of 30 ft. per minute. 
Check No. 7143 on the coupon the 
mail to secure details. 


No. 7144—Cob Blow- 
ing Corn Sheller 


Newly introduced by the Triumph 
Division of the C. O. Bartlett & Snow 
Co. is the “Triumph No. 900 Zip 
Cob Blowing Corn Sheller.” All the 
patented features found in the larger- 
capacity No. 1200 sheller in the No. 


tote boxes of materials, haul them 
and empty by tipping. While the car- 
rier was especially designed for han- 
dling slag in a steel mill, it is suitable 
for various bulk materials. Check No. 
7145 on the coupon and mail it to 
this publication. 


No. 7149—Baled 
Hay Grinder 


Barnard & Leas Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., is now offering an auto- 
matic baled hay grinder as standard 
equipment on their portable B&L 
formula feed blender and their skid- 
mounted feed units. The equipment 
grinds both round and square bales. 
Bales do not have to be broken be- 
fore feeding into the machine; a sin- 
gle operator can grind as many as 


200 bales of normal hay an hour. A 
large apron, only 30 in. above the 
ground supports the bale as the gath- 
ering fingers pull the bale into the 
mill opening. When the hay feeder is 
not in use the table folds up, com- 
pletely covering all the openings, and 


the feeder chain is stopped. A va- 
riable speed control permits grinding 
hays of various quality on different 
screens. Check No. 7149 on the cou- 
pon and mail it to Feedstuffs for 
additional information. 


No. 7151—Automatic 


7141 on the coupon and mail it to 
secure details. | No. 7143—Belt Con- 900 which shells, separates and | Bag Printer 
air cleans the corn and _ blows | 
—— F | A new, automatic machine for im- 
veyor Bag Closer the cobs and shucks to the de- | pjant printing of multiwall bags was 


No. 7142—Pneumatie 


sired location in one operation. The 


av is j : -ent] by striz 
Conveying Article The Dave Fischbein Co, has an- | capacity is 30 to 40 tons of ear com | Ch 
5 | per hour. Check No. 7144 on the cou- | all 
The availability of a four-page | belt conveyor sewing unit, the “Fisch- | mm and mail i to Feedstuffs eeds and prints up to 20 multiwall 
semi-technical article entitled, “Pneu- | bein Bag Closer model B-5.” The unit | ?“ on ‘ | bags per minute. The feeding mech- 
matic Conveying Gives New Effici- | operates from one 110-volt light out- | anism is operated by a vacuum pump 
encies,” has been announced by | let. No special wiring is necessary. No. 7148—Hog | and the magazine holds 250-300 bags 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. After | The two-stage switch operation is Programming Chart 
listing the seven major advantages | controlled by foot pressure by the op- 
The Ranger Equipment Co. has 
| made available a chart to be used as | 
‘ a guide in setting up plans for five 
Send me information on the items marked: f | years or more to improve the effi- | 
| ciency of hog producing programs. | 
— No. 7141 —- No. 7148 2 No. 7154 8 | The chart takes into consideration | 
No. 7142 F No. 7149 C No. 7156 § | labor, cost of equipment and build- 
No. 7143 1 No. 7150 [ No. 7160 § | ings, and disease prevention. More 
1 No. 7144 F) No. 7151 —) No. 7163 i than 60 different hog systems may be 
] No. 7145 - No. 7152 — No. 7165 ' charted. Copies of the chart may be 
[ No. 7147 - No. 7153 [ No. 7167 i obtained by checking No. 7148 on the 
No.7 ili ffs. 
(PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE) 7} No. 7169 i coupon and mailing to Feedstuffs 
Others (list numbers) No. 7145—Hoist 
‘ at one time. Inking is through felt 
! A cab-controlled twin-hook hoist | rubber transfer rollers. The unit can 
COMPANY, 2. cccccccscccccccccccectcoccesecescoees seceeeeseeeees ff | carrier provided with an auxiliary | be produced to fit a single bag size, 
§ | hoist for dumping has been built by | or made adjustable for moderate va- 
the Cleveland Tramrail Division, the | riation in bag sizes. Complete de- 
fi | Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. | tails are available by checking No. 
CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE—FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — MAIL g | Of weatherproof construction for out- 7151 on the coupon and mailing it to 
« i door service, the unit will pick up | this publication. 
0. 
(Seo. 34:3, Literature 
MINNEAPOLIS, : Steel Structures, Inc., is making 
MINN. H available literature on building ele- 
vators, horizontal grain storage struc- 
tures and feed mill installations. 
1 — Check coupon No. 7163 and mail it 
! BUSIN ESS REPLY EN \ ELOPE aus (— to Feedstuffs for further information. 
7 No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States TT ! 
i 
| 3 POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— == , Packer Attachment 
An attachment for bag packers 
i Feedstuffs a | , . | which is designed to settle material 
5 in the bag during the entire filling 
i P. O. Box 67, eee cycle without affecting the weighing 
mechanism of the packer has been 
1 Reader Service Dept. Minneapolis 1, Minn. — I r announced by the H. L. Stoker Co. 
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justments to control the intensity and 
frequency of the settling action to 
meet the physical characteristics of 
most packaged materials. It can be 
installed on all models of Stoker 
packers and, with slight modifica- 
tions, may be adapted to most other 
makes of packer now in service. Fur- 
ther information is available by 
checking No. 7152 on the coupon 
and mailing to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7167—Agricul- 
tural Films 


American Cyanamid Co. has pub- 
lished a booklet listing agricultural 


films available from its agricultural 
division. The illustrated booklet gives 

brief description of each film, its 
title and length. For the most part 
the films deal with livestock produc- 
tion, and are available free for group 
showings. For further information, 
check coupon No. 7167 and mail to 


Feedstuffs. 
No. 7153—Bualk 
Storage Tank 


A new model bulk feed storage 
tank has been added to the product 
line of the Butler Manufacturing Co., 
Kansas City. The 12-ft. diameter, cen- 


ter draw-off tanks are available in 
nine sizes, from 16 to 87 tons. Over- 
all heights range from 20 ft. 2 in. to 
41 ft. 6 in. All 12-ft. diameter tanks 
have 60 degree slope suspended hop- 
pers braced to flange angle iron legs 
6 in. wide. Hoppers are equipped with 
23-in. round slide valves with easy 
action rack and pinion controls to 


ite the flow of feed. The manu- 
says the new mode! prefab- 
ricated tanks offer bulk storage at 
about one half of the cost 
of using welded tanks. Check coupon 
No. 7153 and mail to this publication 
for further information. 


No. 7160—Portable 
Pump 


The Douglas Chemical Co. is mer- 
chandising a new portable pump. It 
is especially designed for the com- 
pany’s grain fumigants, but can be 


regul 
facturer 


storage 


used for most any pumping job. Or- 
AY 


dinary garden hose connections will 
fit the pump connections. Pump mo- 
tors come in two sizes—% h.p. and 
3%, h.p. The motor is a single phase, 
60-cycle, 115V, capacitator type elec- 
tric motor with a 5-ft. cord and safe- 
ty plug. Motor and pump are sold 
as a single unit. 


| No. 7156—Poultry 
Disease Guide 


A poultry disease guide that shows 
at a glance the symptoms of the 
most common diseases of chickens 
and turkeys has been produced by 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. The 42x 
36-in. chart contains full color re- 
productions of the disease symptoms 

| along with the normal, healthy anat- 
omy of the chicken. Accompanying 
the photographs is a brief description 
of the diseases, precautions needed 
to prevent outbreaks and treatments 
available. In addition to diseases, in- 
ternal and external parasites of poul- 
try are illustrated. Check coupon No. 

| 7156 and mail to Feedstuffs for fur- 
| ther details. 


| No. 7154—Cob 
| Bin Unloader 
| 


Thoro-Speed Corp. has redesigned 
its electric cob bin unloader to fit 
the requirements of different 
types of plants and shelling systems. 
It is sold equipped with motor and 
speed reductor integrally mounted to 


nore, 


> 


| 


frame of the unloader 
Complete cob house are 
provided with the unloader, or the 
machine is furnished for use in exist- 
ing cob houses with moderate revi- 
sions in the old structure. Check cou- 
pon No. 7154 and mail to Feedstuffs 
for further information. 


No. 7165—Bagging 
Seale Bulletin 


The Richardson Scale Co 
lished a bulletin describing its E-50 
automatic bagging scale. The six- 
page, two-color bulletin, with illustra- 
tions and cut-away line drawings, de- 
tails the E-50’s design, capacities 
gravity or power feed operation, and 


a basic steel 


structures 


has pub- 


discharge. In addition, the bulletin 
contains engineering drawings, illus- 
trations of suggested feeding ar- 
rangements and descriptions of ac- 


cessories. Standard specifications and 
optional features are outlined, along 
with the E-50's ability to handle a 
variety of materials. A copy of the 
bulletin may be obtained by checking 
coupon No. 7165 and mailing to Feed- 


stuffs. 


No. 7169—Belt 
Conveyor 


A new conveyor is being marketed 
under the name of Porta-Veyor by 
Bunke-Musser, Inc. The drive unit 
of the equipment is completely en- 
closed in the conveyor, eliminating 


| chain drives and guards on the out- 
side. It can operate flat on the ground 
and up to a 30 degree angle. It 
manufactured 


is be- 


ing in a variety of 


tated 


Makes good feeds even better! 
@ The feed ingredient with phosphorus (181% 
and 21%) and calcium in most available form 
@ Lowest in fluorine, containing less than .004% 
that’s less than 40 parts per million!) 
@ A dependable source of supply, assured 


| by quality-control from mine to user 
i=) rd @ Blends well...stable in storage...dry 
A i => and free-flowing... won't cake or clog 
A, 

Derived from 99.9% pure Elemental 

3 Phosphorus 

3 PHOSPHATE FEED SOLUTION 

ll Guaranteed Minimum Phosphorus—23.7% 


Write or Phone for Information 


WRITE OR CALL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO- 


100 Church St., New York 7, N.Y., Telephone BArclay 7-1400 


3 | with these rugged Motomco Instrumentsy 


The Model 919 
Moisture Meter 


Developed for the trade to meas- 
ure moisture in a wide variety of 
grains, the Motomco Moisture 
Meter tests wheat, barley, oats, 
rye, flax, rice, corn, beans and 
sorghum. Check these outstanding 
advantages: 


rnished on cereal grains are based on calibrations prepared by the 
cultural Marketing Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Charts—Charts fx 

C n Divisio Agr 
e accuracy within 2/10ths of one per cent. And supported by con- 
each crop year for possible change in electrical properties of new 


Accurate—Averag 
tink g checks 
grain varieties 

Speed—No warm-up. Average time less than one minute per sampie. 

wo Easy to Use—Iinexperienced, non-technical personnel can become quickly skilled. 

Sample Not Destroyed!—No grinding, crushing necessary. Permits repeat tests on 
san c And gives accurate results on freshly blended samples. 


e saompie 
z Portable—Rugged, die-cast aluminum cast encloses sensitive measuring elements, 
C g the ultimate in serviceability with a minimum weight (17 Ibs.). 
Inexpensive—The best moisture meter value at any price. 
2 The Model 951 Motomco Temperature Probe 
i; 
‘ Us to check for “hot spots’’ as well as to determine the 
: ove temperature within @ bulk of grain or other mate- 
¢ omco Temperature Probe indicates tempera- 
tures from 30° to 130° F. It has an exceptional speed of 
re to teme ture changes due to an exclusive 
des yj element. Four foot long detecting section 
of half d aluminum pipe connects to two four 
foot extensio for deep probing. Additional exten- 
sions for ¢ hs over twelve feet 
Cc unit weighs eight Ibs. Consists of 24 foot 
strument case measuring x 342 x 3%, 


inc or, controls and batteries. Takes only four 
fla 3ht batteries to power probe. Can be used 
continuously over long periods because of low 
rgy requirements 


Designed by 

Canadian Aviation 
Electronics, Ltd.— 
Built and serviced 


in the U.S.A. I 


MOTOMCO, INC. 


Electronics Division 


TERMINAL AVENUE, CLARK, N. J. 


by Motomco. 


| WRITE FOR THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR 
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) MC GRAIN DRYER 


COMPARE ! 
There’s Nothing like it 
ANYWHERE! 


only available in the M-C Grain Dryer. 


®@ Continuous ... goes in wet; comes out dry. @ Completely assembled 
Grain Dryer. @ Portable, requires very little installation expense. @ Strong! 
Holds 20 tons of grain. @ Capacity up to 268 bu. per hour. @ 15 H.P. 
electric motor. @ LP or natural gas. @ Quiet for “in town" use. 
® Minneapolis-Honeywell temp. and safety controls. @ Can't plug, grind 
or crack grain. @ Dries all grains, beans and rice. @ Can be put in 
operation for less than 2 the cost of other continuous dryers of same 
capacity. @ Serviced by National Distributing Organization. 


Makes grain drying easier than ever! No batches; just simple, continuous 
drying. An M-C Grain Dryer at your elevator will do a better job of quality 
drying. Here's a grain dryer that really improves grain quality with no 
heat damage—no kernel checks or cracks. These are some of the features 


MATHEWS COMPANY 
GRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 


TRADE MARK RES. 


A LIVE YEAST CU 


footed an 
known B Co 
nutritional f 


ZELLERS’ LABORATORI 


actors. 


ES 


READING, PA. 


lengths and belt widths, and has a 
load capacity of 400 lb. Belt speeds 
can be adjusted to as low as 15 ft. 
per minute. Literature and prices are 
available by checking No. 7169 on 
the coupon and mailing to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7150—G6ranular 
Phosphorus Leaflet 


The Coronet Phosphate Co. is cir- 
culating a leaflet describing Dikal, its 
granulated dicalcium phosphate. The 
leaflet tells the advantages of the 
granulated form, the content of the 
product and costs. For further infor- 
mation check No. 7150 on the coupon 
and mail it to this publication. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7062—Undertrack screw un- 
loader, Andrews Machine Co. 

No. 7063— Vibrator for storage 
bins, Thayer Scale Co. 

No. 7064—Magnetic vibrator feed- 
er, Eriez Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7065—Pellet mill die, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7066—Booklet on corn uses, 
Corn Industries Research Foundation, 
Inc. 

No. 7067—6,400 - bu. grain bin, 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc. 

No. 7068—Sewing machine head, 
Minneapolis Sewing Machine Co. 

No, 7069—Plant protein leaflet, 
Academic Press, Inc. 

No. 7070—Combination boxcar door 
opener and winch hoist, Feedland, 
Inc. 

No. 7071—Enzyme mixture for 
western barleys, Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 7072—Warehousing cost book, 
price and other details, Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. 

No. 7073—Pork program, Ranger 
Equipment Co. 

No. 7074—F a bric cement, Val-A 


No. 7075—Research chemicals, 
Dow Chemical Co. 

No. 7076—Antibiotic booklet, Com- 
| mercial Solvents Corp. 

No. 7077—Fly spray, Pratt Labor- 
atories, Inc. 

No. 7078—Overhead electric truck 
hoist, Jacobson Machine Works. 

No. 7079—Grain chart changes, 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 7080—Dealer promotion for pig 


MODERN FEED PLANTS 
By IBBERSON 


THE McCABE CO. 
MONTEVIDEO, MINN. 


T. E. IBBERSON 
INEERS & c NTRACTORS Since 
Min 


lis, Mianesete 


COMPANY 
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scours product, Dr. Salsbury’s Labo- 
ratories. 

No. 7081—Grain and seed treater, 
O K Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7082—Feed processing equip- 
ment folder, Barnard & Leas Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7088—Screen change attach- 
ment, Schutte Pulverizer Co. 

No. 7084—Corn crusher, Triumph 
Division, C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co. 

No. 7085—Continuous waterer, 
Oakes Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7086—Polyethylene film bags, 
Chippewa Plastics, Inc. 

No. 7087—Barley grader, S. Howes 
Co., Inc. 

No. 7088—Bag packer fact folder, 
H. L. Stoker Co. 

No. 7089—Hammer Mil11 design, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7090—Plastic nipple bottle, Al- 
bers Milling Co. 

No. 7091—Antiseptic, Specifide, 
Inc. 

No. 7092—Grub control chemical, 
Dow Chemical Co. 

No. 7098—Taste “Engineering” 
service, Taste Engineering, Inc. 

No. 7094—Transport mixing wagon, 
Brower Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7095—Vitamin-antibiotic prod- 
uct, Peter Hand Foundation. 

No. 7096—Crop drying fan, Chicago 
Blower Corp. 

No. 7097— Continuous flow grain 
drier, Hess Co. 

No. 7098—Defluorinated phosphate 
product, Coronet Phosphate Co. 

No. 7099 — Pneumatic conveying 
systems, Fuller Co. 

No. 7100—Folder on calf, pig feed 
ingredient, Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 7101—Dairy cleaner in reus- 
able pail, B-K. Department, Pennsalt 
Chemicals Corp. 

No. 7102—Twines, Columbian Rope 
Co. 

No. 7103—Baler twine, Columbian 
Rope Co. 

No. 7104 — Antioxidant brochure, 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 

No. 7105—Dust collectors, Kirk & 
Blum Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7106 — Pneumatic conveyor 
bulletin, Dracco Division, Fuller Co. 

No. 7107—Antibiotic feed supple- 
ment, Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 7108—Farm-route feed milling 
system, Daffin Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7109— Piperazine phosphate, 
Chemo Puro Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7110— Bulk concentrate car- 
rier, Champion Portable Mill Co. 

No. 7111—Automatic checkweigh- 
er, Toledo Scale Co. 

No. 7112—Terramycin metering 
device, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 71138—Poultry disease booklets 
with cartoon illustrations, Dr. Sals- 
bury Laboratories. 

No. 7114—Forage machine, Albers 
Milling Co. 

No. 7115—Poultry feed antioxident, 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 


GRAVITY 
IS ANSWER; 


but often 
problem 


What goes up must come down. This is 
the basic theory behind storage bins. 
Gravity is a cheap, efficient prime mover. 
You put grain into a bin, when you need 
it you open the chute, and the grain falls 
out, most of the time. Sometimes the 
grain arches and plugs. 

This is caused by the individual grains 
clinging together and the surface fric- 
tion overcoming the force of gravity. 
The usual answer isa blow froma sledge- 
hammer. This damages the bin, takes 
time and holds-up production. 

The real answer is a Cleveland Vibra- 
tor. The constant joggling from a Cleve- 
land Vibrator keeps the grain in motion 
and prevents arching. Bins aren’t dam- 
aged, no time is lost and things move 
smoothly. 


Write for literature and prices 


THE CLEVELAND VIBRATOR CO. 
Dept. F8, 2828 Clinton Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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For profitable worm control, feed the proper 
daily amount for the right length of time 


VALUE OF ‘HYGROMIX' FEEDING DIRECTIONS 


BABY PIGS WHEN: Get ‘Hygromix’ feeds into your baby pigs from the 
very first. Encourage pigs to eat early. Begin quick control 
From birth, baby pigs face the worm problem of damaging worms before they get started. 


‘Hygromix’ is a preventative and aut 
HOW: The required level for worm control is 6,000 units of 

er hygromycin B activity per pound of complete feed. Use pre- 

> i ‘Hy x’ keeps pigs free of large ‘ : : 

egg production. ‘Hygromix Pr res starters and starters provided by your feed supplier. Be sure i. 
fortified with ‘Hygromix.’ Feed continuously. 


stops worms before they start. It also st 


roundworms, nodular worms and whipworms. they are 


GROWING PIGS WHEN: Continue to give your growing pigs ‘Hygromix’- 
; fortified feeds from weaning to at least 125 pounds. 

Worms keep your pigs from getting started right 

At this age worms can seriously impair herd 

Damaged tissue invites secondary disease. Damage 


HOW: Six thousand (6,000) units of hygromycin B must be + 
in every pound of complete ration. Feed all they will eat. It 
during this period is most costly. Lost weight gait is not toxic. Follow feed-supplement suppliers’ directions 
- ‘2 WI ; carefully if you mix your own feeds so that your final mix- 
and poor use of feed is expensive. Where one-s 
ture contains 6,000 units of hygromycin B. You want the 
wormers fail . . . continuous use of “Hygromix’ in right amount of ‘Hygromix,’ every day, to keep worms un- 


feed gives full-time protection and worm control der continuous control. 


MARKET HOGS WHEN: If sanitary conditions are at all risky, use ‘Hygro- 

If ket } , mix’-fortified feeds right through to market weight. a 
your market hogs are in parasite-contaminated : 

lots, non-rotated pastures or other unsanitai 1j- HOW: The 6,000-unit level of hygromycin B per pound of 

tions, they are continuously exposed t rm rein- complete feed will continue to control your worm problem. : 
Your regular feed supplier can deliver ‘Hygromix’-fortified 

festation. Under these conditions conti! ed- i ) . 

. fH “ys nded fr supplements. Make sure you use these supplements with ; 

—— AO "We ewer i} your own grain to provide the required 6,000-unit level of 

to market weig it. orm-infested hogs a : F hygromycin B. Access to other feeds may cut hogs’ intake 

to depressed gains and lowered feed efficiency of ‘Hygromix’ below the recommended level and can re- 


during finishing period. duce the effectiveness of your worm-control program. : 


BREEDING STOCK 
4 WHEN: Feed continuously to sows and gilts eight weeks a 


Sows, boars, and gilts that appear norm: ; before farrowing and throughout lactation. For boars feed 


healthy can carry lots of worms. One female round- : : 
continuously throughout the breeding season. 
worm can produce 30 million eggs. B ling = 4 
stock carrying worms will scatter millions of eggs 
each new pig you farrow. HOW: Feed continuously a minimum of 30,000 units of 
. ; sIthier hygromycin B per head daily for effective swine worm control. + 


mix’ gives continuous worm control for 
breeding stock and stops worm-egg production 
which infests new pigs. 


DON'T... 


x’ feeds with the old-type “‘purge”’ wormers. Only ‘Hygromix’ 


Do... 


Use ‘Hygromix’ feeds only according to feeding directions... 6,000 units per Confuse ‘Hygrom 

pound of complete feed. keeps worms from maturing in the intestinal tract. Only ‘Hygromix’ continually 

Feed ‘Hygromix’ continuously until your hogs weigh at least 125 pounds... un- prevents them Irom producing eggs. | 
der all conditions. Attempt to cut down on the recommended level of hygromycin B activity, and 4 
Use ‘Hygromix’ feeds continuously from farrowing to market weight if your hogs expect good worm control. - 
are fed in contaminated lots or unrotated pasture. Feed for only a few days or weeks and expect to control worms. ‘Hygrornix’ b 
Feed to breeding stock. Animals kept for breeding serve as a source of worm eggs works day by day, steadily and thoroughly. { 
which later infest new pigs, and reinfest older stock. Get the idea that ‘Hygromix’ “immunizes” hogs against worms after a “few easy 1 


Feed ‘Hygromix’-fortified feeds continuously for continuous control of large round- feedings Ihere’s no short cut to continuous worm control... but i ts easy 4 


worms, nodular worms and whipworms. 
Use ‘Hygromix’ feeds to keep worm problem under constant, day-by-day con- Forget sick pigs have poor appetites. A pig off feed may not get the correct level } 
trol, and to protect over-all herd health. of hygromycin B for proper worm control. 1 


(S. hygroscopicus Fermentation Products, Lilly) 


ROMIxX | 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


| 
“ 
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Feed Service Bulletin Board 


Helpful Notes on Feeding 
and Management for Feed 
Men and Their Customers 


centrate-to-roughage rations at both 
the University of Maryland and the 


Concentrate-Roughage Ratio | 


aging 775 to 900 lb. at slaughter. 


from concentrates and 80% from the 
hay. For best results, says Dr. Marvin 
The cows getting 80% of their en- A. Koger, station animal husband- 


ergy from concentrates did as well on 
milk production as those on the other 
two rations. This causes Mr. Gaunt 
to reemphasize that nutrient content 
and palatability should be the guides 
in buying feed. A producer doesn’t 
have to buy hay so long as each cow 
is getting 10 to 15 lb. a day of hay 
or its equivalent in silage—enough to 
maintain normal rumen functions. 


© 
Beef Calf Marketing 


Three profitable alternative beef 
calf marketing programs have been 
developed at the Florida agricultur- 


quality 
ingredients 
accurately 


blended 


man, calves should weigh at least 450 
lb. at the beginning of the feeding 
period and should be fed a good, high 
energy ration. A value of 20¢ lb. was 
realized at the experiment station 
after subtracting feeding costs from 
the gross sale value of the finished 
steers. This was approximately 4¢ 
lb. more than the calves could have 
been sold for. 

Plan 2: Graze steers on good pas- 
ture for a year following weaning and 
sell as feeders or grass-fat cattle. 
Grazed on good clover-grass pasture, 
steers gained an average of slightly 
more than 300 lb. and were worth 
about 16.2¢ lb. on Sept. 1. This was 


dairyman who is short on home- | University of Delaware brought out . : : 
ie : roughage should purchase the | the possibilities of adjusting ‘the ra- al experiment station to help cattle- slightly more than could have been 
hest feed buy based on nutrient con- tion proportions. men In that area beat the summer obtained from cows and calves on 
tent and palatability and this One ration provided 80% of the ener- slump in calf prices. pasture. = 
doesn’t necessarily have to be hay, | gy from concentrates and 20% from Plan 1: When weaning calves, place Plan 3: Additional net return can 
says Stanley Gaunt, University of | hay; another took 40% from concen- a full feed in dry lot for approxi- be realized by drylot feeding the long 
Massachusetts dairy specialist. | trates and 60% from hay, while the mately 200 days, and market as ba- yearling steers for about 100 days 
Recent comparisons of three con- | third received 20% of the energy by beef or light-weight steers aver- oft dg the steers direct- 


Dr. Kroger emphasized that cattle- 
men should study feed costs, expect- 
ed gains and the market outlook be- 
fore starting on any program. 


Quality Egg Preference 


Consumers definitely have an eye 
for qualitiy when it comes to buying 
eggs. A number of surveys show that 
the customer, when given an oppor- 
tunity, will buy top quality eggs re- 
gardless of the normal price differ- 
ential, reports Ray Morrison, a Kan- 
sas State College poultryman 

One survey showed, for example, 
that 75% of the buyers bought grade 
AA, 15% grade A and the other 10% 
bought grade B and C. With hot 
weather at hand, it will pay produc- 
ers to put forth more effort to keep 
egg quality high, he says. And 
selling on a grade basis helps bring 
greater returns. 


Room for Hog Profits 


Evidence that there’s still plenty 
of room for profit in the hog busi- 
ness comes from agricultural econo- 
mists at the University of Llinois, 
who have grouped farm records of 
the past nine years into high and 
low one third groups as to the returns 
per $100 of feed fed to hogs. 

The high one third had an average 
return of $170 per $100 of feed fed, 
and the low one third averaged $119. 


| The average for all farms was $144. 
| For a typical herd of 35 litters of 


hogs, the high one third received an 
additional return of $77 per litter 
above feed cost, or a total of $2,695. 

The nine-year records turned up 
these areas of important manage- 
ment decisions which show why some 
farms make money on hogs and oth- 
ers don’t: 

1. Feed conversion was the most 
important difference. The high one 
third used 373 lb. of grain and pro- 
tein to produce 100 Ib. of hogs, and 
the low one third used 498 Ib. In dol- 
lars, this difference was $3.29 cwt. 


will provide full potency and assure excellent feed 
performance. 

Blending of Nopceo-Paks is done by experts. Why not 
use Nopco’s specially designed facilities to obtain 
accurate, uniform premixes that deliver the potency 
you need. Talk to your Nopco representative about 
your own specially blended Nopco-Pak or write us 


in the feed cost of producing pork. 
Feed alone makes up 70 to 75% of 
the total cost of producing hogs, Dr. 
A. G. Mueller, one of the [Illinois 
economists, pointed out. 

2. Pigs weaned per litter totaled 
.7 more for the high group, which 


Nopeo-Paks are formulated to give you feed effi- 
ciency and blended under the supervision of qualified 
nutritionists. The mixing operation that has been 
set up virtually eliminates any chance of human 
error. The equipment used is of a design and capacity 
to assure a product of uniformly high quality. Even 
the length of time that ingredients stay in the mixes 


is carefully determined so that each batch-sized bag direct. Make Your Customers 
will be an evenly blended premix. These precautions *Nopco-Pak is a registered trademark of Nopco Chem- , 
are essential to the production of Nopco-Paks that ical Company GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 
MILK PRODUCTS 


315 South Smediey St. Phila. 3, Pa. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


General Offices: 6O Park Place, Newark |, N.uJ. 
Plants: Harrison, N.J. ¢ Peoria, Ill. © Richmond, Calif. 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other prgducts 


| 
aq 
| 
4 
12 
w City 
Mexice 
| 
| 
4 € 
® 


4 
Laird D. Waldo 


NEW POSITION—The appointment 
of Laird D. Waldo, Minneapolis, to 
the position of assistant to the presi- 
dent has been announced by Charles 
B. MacLeod, president of Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, Minn. Mr. 


Waldo has been engaged in the prac- 


tice of public accountings. He at- 
tended Carleton College, Northfield, 


Minn., and graduated from the Uni- | 
versity of Minnesota law school in | 
1947. He is a certified public account- | 


ant and a member of the Minnesota 
State Bar Assn. Mr. MacLeod said 
addition of Mr. Waldo to the execu- 
tive personnel is part of the firms 
continuing plan of development and 
expansion. 


farrowed 8.6 pigs and weaned 7.2 
pigs per litter, compared with 8.2 
farrowed and 6.5 weaned for the low 
group. Cost saving of this factor is 
reflect d in reduced labor and capital 
costs per unit of product and re- 
duced feed cost for maintaining 
breeding stock 

3. Death loss after weaning was 
14% of the total weight produced 
for the high group and 2.3% for 
the low group. With market hogs at 
$20 cwt., the difference in death loss 
amounts to a cost saving of 18¢ cwt 
of pork produced. 

4. Average sale price was 50¢ cwt 
more for the hig - $18.36 com- 
pared with $17 Time of market- 
ing and qual ity are major items in 
determining this difference. 

Other important management prac- 
tices of top producers, as shown by 
detailed cost rec yrds or by persons al 


observation, are use of efficient work | 


methods, careful planning of equip- 
ment and building arrangements, se- 
lection of breeding stock for brood 


sow productivity, rate of gain and | 


carcass quality. Use of vitamins, an- 


tibiotics and other feed additives in | 


swine nutrition is also important, 
says Dr. Mueller 


Peter Hand Contributes 
Calculator to School 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—The De- 
partment of Flour and Feed Milling 
Industries, Kansas State College, has 
received a gift of an electric nutrition 
calculator, Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, 
head of the department, has revealed. 

The gift was presented through the 
efforts of Wiley Akins, general man- 
ager, Peter Hand Foundation, Chi- 
cago. Dr. Shellenberger said the cal- 
culator will assist the work of feed 
formulation in the department and 
also will be used for student instruc- 
tion 


Oregon Turkey Men 
Seek Ornithosis Funds 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Turkey grow- 
ers of Oregon, reinforced by indus- 
try, iabor and the state department 
of agriculture, plan to press for funds 
for the eradication of ornithosis. They 
are asking Gov. Robert D. Holmes to 
use his influence in the drive for 
funds. 

This move came about as a result 
of a meeting of various groups in Sa- 
lem recently. 

Dr. Karl Meyer of the Hooper 
Foundation, San Francisco, and Dr. 
R. E. Omohundro, head of the US. 
Department of Agriculture agricul- 
tural research service animal eradi- 
cation division, Washington, were 
present at the meeting and discussed 
the problem with the growers. They 
pointed out that this was not an Ore- 
gon problem alone, as it exists in oth- 
er sections of the country 
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CLEV. 2938 


SUNSET FEED & GRAIN 0., INC. 


PHONE 805 Dun Building 


Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


FEED JOBBERS 
AND 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


BU 


KELLOGG HOMINY FEED HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
SODIUM BENTONITE 
PACIFIC MOLASSES PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 
DU PONT'S "'TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT CALF MANNA 
NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
WHEAT GERM WHEAT GERM OIL 
AGRI-TECH ALFALFA PRODUCTS 


INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 


PRATER BLUE STREAK DUAL-POWER 


4 ADVANCE CUSTOM MILL DUAL SCREEN HEAVY DUTY MILL 
with t Jin the granular 
jiaf educt of soybean, 
ted seed and cotton 
4 |, tankage 
a and meat scraps. 
4 PRATER BLUE STREAK FIBRE GRINDER 
WITH SEPARATE FAN +, PRATER BLUE STREAK 
Grinds toughest fibrous materials > ADVANCE CUSTOM MILL 
x4, Produces the famous and exclu- 


terials). 
PRATER BLUE STREAK 
STREAMLINER 
Used for processing 
grain in small feed 7 
hatcheries. a 
ous prod 
‘ an even granula 
to desired degre 
XX 
a 


FISH MEAL - FISH SOLUBLES 


LIVER MEAL—VITAMIN OILS 
FEATHER MEAL—FEED INGREDIENTS 


ALBUMINA SUPPLY CO., INC. 


82 Beaver St., New York 5, N. 


Prater Blue Streak Mills are available in speeds of 1 
3600 RPM. To be sure of profitable gri 
select a mill that fits your operation and s 


' into specific sizes (for production 
: use or blending with other ma- 


é: » sive Triple Reduction GRANULAR 
GRIND 
BLUE STREAK 
Pat l 


STREAK HEAVY 
DUTY GRINDER GRINDER 


TE REAK M 


You are sure of profitable grinding witha Prater Mill : 
“Custom Selected’ type and size to fit your Operation 


PRATER BLUE STREAK 


PRATER BLUE STREAK 
HAY & GRAIN GRINDER 
Especially designed for 
grinding hay, rough- 
th fan on Rotor ages, shucky ear corn, 
small grain and 
other bulky feed. 


PRATER BLUE 
STREAK FIBRE 


PRATER BLUE 


Shaft. The finest, 

t cost-per-ton 
and sizing 
t. Large capac 
ntinuous production. 


gr ing 


These books on 
Mixing ond Grinding 


1537 S. 55th Court, Chicego 50, Illinois — 


Please send me the books I've checked — 

no obligation to me, of coursel 

(10 Granviar Grind is Good Business! 

(CD Preter Fibre Grinders 

(CD The new Blue Streck Hay & Grain Grinder 
( Blue Streak Twin Spirol Mixing 


21) 
Address 
City State 


q | 
| 
‘Ul DEL 
| GRANULAR GRIND ts Goon Business! =| 
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CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


Buyers and Sellers 
of 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 Le Salle H., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrisoa 7-1528 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS a 


Total Calf Crop 
Expected to Drop 
Again in 1958 


WASHINGTON — The 1958 calf 
crop for the U.S. is expected to total 
40,872,000 head, according to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. This com- 
pares with 41,007,000 calves born in 
1957, and is the fourth consecutive 
decrease in the calf crop. This year’s 
expected number is 4% below the 
1954 record crcn of 42,601,000 head. 

The smaller 1958 calf crop is the 
result of a smaller number of cows 
and heifers on farms, says USDA. 
The number of all cows and heifers 
two years old and over Jan. 1, 1958 
was 46,784,000 head, 2% below the 
number on hand a year earlier, but 
6% above the 1947-56 average. 

The expected calf crop of 16,911,- 
000 head in the north central states 


for full details. 


Mix high-profit feeds 
IN ONE OPERATION 


WITH 


BLENDS 


Poultry Litter. 


O. A. Newton & Son Co. 
Bridgeville, Delaware 
Phone 2551 


G. Dan Enterline, Jr. 
Dover, Delawore 
Phone 2115 


H. Mork McNeal Co. 
1207 Liberty Life Bidg. 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 
Phone: Franklin 7-1522 


L. E. “Robbie” Robertson 
P.O. Box 691 

Binghamton, N.Y. 

Phone: Binghamton 2-7152 


Smith Grain Co. 
Limestone, Tennessee 
Phone 2660 


Parnell Grain Co. 
Parkton, N.C. 
Phone: Ulysses 8-3354 


Holly Farms Poultry Co. 
Wilkesboro, N.C, 
Phone 1600 


4 


Replace many ingredients 
with one COMPLETE Blend! 


Each of these New Englander products can com- 
pletely fortify the feeds you mix. Ocean-Fresh 
fishery products and other farm-proven ingredients 
give these Blends every essential vitamin, the 
highest quality protein, and a full measure of un- 
known growth factors—everything your feeds 
need to boost egg production and hatchability, to 
produce maximum feed efficiency in broilers and 
turkeys. The uniformity and potency of these 
complete Blends are guaranteed. You save money, 
to say nothing of mixing time and inventory 
space. So what are you waiting for? Drop a card 
to our distributor nearest you or write us direct 


Also ask about 
Fish Meals e Condensed Fish Solubles @ Dried Potato 
Pulp e Vitamin Oils e Richpelt ocean-fresh Frozen 
Fish @ Whale Meat e B.H.T. @ Southern Sunshine 


NEW ENGLANDER PRODUCTS 
are distributed by 


Henry E. Kraus 

2526 Longview Ave., $.W. 
Roanoke, Virginia 

Phone: Diamond 2-4802 


Herbert Clift 

472 South Mason St. 
Harrisonburg, Vo. 

Phone: Harrisonburg 4-4848 


Cooperative Feed Deolers, Inc. 
P.O. Box 431 

Binghamton, N.Y. 

Phone: Binghamton 3-352! 


J. Kenneth Blackstone 
RD #1 

Caribou, Maine 

Phone: Caribou 2-0032 


Paul M. Hoyt 
319 Clark St. 
Clinton, Mich. 
Phone: Gladstone 6-4118 


L. J. Barrett Co. 
Box 505 

Clinton, N.J. 
Phone: Clinton 451 


177 Milk Street Boston Mami HUBbard 2-1682 


is 2% smaller than in 1957. In this 
area, the east north central states 
report a 2% decline while the west 
north central showed a 1% decline. 
In the south central states, a calf 
crop of 10,578,000 head is expected— 
1% more than in 1957, while in the 
south Atlantic states the calf crop 
is expected to total 3,372,000 head— 
slightly below 1957. The western 
states expect a calf crop of 7,048,000 
head compared with 6,897,000 head in 
1957. The expected calf crop in the 
north Atlantic states totals 2,963,000 
head compared with 3,001,000 head in 
1957. 


Pillsbury Will Issue 


More Common Stock 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, announced plans to 
issue 100,000 additional shares of its 
common stock for sale to the public 
about the middle of August. A regis- 
tration statement covering the shares 
has been filed with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. and Piper, 
Jaffray & Hopwood, are expected to 
head underwriters who will offer the 
shares to the public. 

The proceeds of the financing will 
be used for capital expenditures and 
for working capital. Capital expendi- 
tures during the present fiscal year, 
ending May 31, 1959, are expected to 
be about $7 million compared with 


| $4.8 million for the last fiscal year, 
| according to the company announce- 


ment. 

On May 31, 1958, the company’s 
capitalization consisted of $20,300,000 
of long-term debt, 51,132 shares of 
$4 preferred stock and 938,790 shares 
of common stock. 


—— 


Steady to Slightly 


Lower Prices Seen 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS-—Steady 
to slightly lower feed grain prices are 
expected during August, according to 
agricultural economists at Kansas 
State College. Prices of corn and milo 
frequently begin a decline in August 
as new crops approach maturity. Sea- 
sonal increases during the summer 
months have been somewhat lim- 


| ited this year. However, because of 


ample feed grain supplies, a little 
decline is expected during August. 
Current indications are that a large 
crop of feed grains will be harvested 
again this fall with the most recent 
estimate for corn at 3,311 million 
bushels. Large supplies thus are like- 
ly to continue to dominate the mar- 
ket for feed grains exerting down- 
ward pressure on prices in later 
months, the report said. 
Indications are that the current 
marketing year ending Sept. 30 will 
be complete with a supply of feed 
grains approaching 62 million tons. 
This quantity is nearly twice the 
average annual carryover in the 1952- 
56 period, the report concluded. 
FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 
BIG LAKE, MINN.—Explosion and 
burning of the Mitchell Feed & Seed 
Co. elevator here recently brought 
damages estimated at $75,000. Offi- 
cials of the firm said the elevator, 
grinding plant and warehouse were 
lost. Hugh Mitchell, one of three 
partners in the firm, said rebuilding 
would start immediately. 


MOLASSES 
MIXING! 


Complete accuracy in 
Molasses mixing bag after bag! 
One mixer For Ali Your Mixing Needs. 
Mixes Both Dry and Molasses Feed. 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. 


G87 Street Marion, 
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| 
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ong calves, deel cattle, and sheep TURKEY BLEND 
against variations in roughage \ 
colortul advertising \eading 
farm publications telling your 
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for full detalls- | 
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Grace Micro-Prilled Urea Feed PRODUCT A 
Compound — The smooth, round 
balls are free-flowing, non-caking 


ALL 3 PHOTOS ARE 12 TIMES ACTUAL SIZE 


Only 


Urea Feed Compound 


An Even, Uniform Mix Throughout 


because only Grace has 


* Micro-Prilling, an exclusive Grace process, produces a feed 
compound in the form of tiny balls that are truly free- 
flowing. Each ball is clay-coated to prevent caking. 


SMOOTH ROUND FREE-FLOWING 


Write for 
complete 
details. 


ir 
— 


Chemical Company A Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 


MEMPHIS —Home Federal Bidg., JAckson 7-1551 + CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
TAMPA— 2808 S. MacDill Ave., 82-3531 * NEW YORK—7 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 


Assures 


vEasy Blending In Any Standard 
Mixing Equipment 


q 
+. 
| 
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OYSTER SHELL 


- MAYO SHELL CORR 


Thad 
PEA: 


PHONE 


wire 


PURE REEF OYSTER SHELL IS 
RECOGNIZED BY THE POULTRY 
INDUSTRY TO BE THE BEST 


SOURCE OF CALCIUM FOR PRODUCTION 
POULTRY. THROUG 
THE POULTRYMAN OBTAINS... 


HIGHER HATCHABILITY 
HEALTHIER POULTRY 


You should have 
Oyster Shell. Samples of Snow 
Flake brand furnished upon 
request. 


QUALITY 
© BETTER SHELL 
QUALITY 


the Best in 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 


P. O.-BOX 784 . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


DOES ALL THREE JOBS AT ONCE 


Mew 


SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICED! 
WRITE TODAY FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES 


1OWA PORTABLE MILL CO. octtwein, iowa 
"Since 1928, Best Built for On-The-Farm Service" 


1OWA PORTABLE 
FEED UNIT 


@ GRINDS FEED 
@ MIXES FEED 
@ BLENDS FEED WITH MOLASSES 
U for quality, low 
cost, low maintenance cost 


Designed to pull dangerous tramp iron from grains and 


Magnetic ideas from ERIEZ 


Beware of tramp iron! 


Stray metal in your product 
can damage machinery, cause 
fires, kill cattle and poultry 
and ruin your company’s rep- 
utation. To protect your 
investment install an Eriez 
Magnetic Pulley, ideal for 
automatic tramp iron removal 
in many milling processing 
lines. The Eriez Pulley shown 
is removing over 500 Ibs. of 
dangerous iron weekly from a 
processing line to assure a 
safe, metal-free product. 


HI-POWR 


processing lines of all types, an Eriez permanent-powered MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
magnetic separator will protect your equipment, your 
product purity and your reputation. VIBRATORY EQUIPMENT 


Magnetic Drum-—used for 


Grate Magnet—ideal for surge- 


Plate Magnet — powerful, fully 


spouts, chutes, spiral conveyors, or choke-fed lines. Material is enclosed magnetic units, for 
etc.,... whenever the materials directed by iron grill onto pow- stationary or hinged installation. 
are not conveyed on belts erful magnetic tubes. For floor Four magnetic strengths, de- 
Works equally well with hot or openings, hoppers, chutes and pending on depth of flow of 


cold, wet or dry products. Self- ducts. 
cleaning automatically drops 


tramp iron away from product. passages. 


Drawer-type models are 
also available for enclosed 


line. Standard sizes from 4” to 
72” width, in 2” increments. 
Special sizes made 


All Eriez Magnets are non-electric, self-contained, easily installed. They 


operate without any wires or attachments. Ma 
. first cost is the last. 


indefinitely . 


etic power is guaran 


N E W. / Eriez HI-VI electro-permanent magnetic vibratory equipment NEEDS 


NO RECTIFIER... 


First electro-permanent magnetic units 
operating at 3600 CPM directly off an 
AC line! Just plug in . . . no rectifier 
needed! Compact, lightweight, easily in- 
stalled. H/-V/ Unit Vibrators keep bulk 
materials flowing freely through bins, 
chutes, etc., prevent pile-ups and bridg- 


operates for less 


with exclusive ‘‘Double Action Drive.” 


ing. HI-VI Vibratory Feeders (for ac- 
curate and automatic feeding) give a 
liquid-like flow to bulk materials. Alnico 
V magnetic element, the heart of the 
units, provides high operating efficiency 
at low cost. Write for complete HI-VI 
literature. 


FREE LITERATURE on all these magnets mailed on request. 


Write to: Eriez Mfg. Co., 118-HA Magnet Dr., Erie, Pa. 


DOES $700,000 VOLUME—The large McHenry (Ill.) Farmers Cooperative 


Assn. mill pictured here is doing a $700,000 annual volume with the help of 


new equipment installed recently. 
will go out and call for grain. 


The grain bank plan is used, and the firm 


New Equipment Helps Boost 
Volume of Mill in Illinois 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Addition of some new equipment 
during the past year has helped the 
McHenry (Ill.) County Farmers Co- 
operative Assn. increase its business 
considerably. Selling feeds, fertilizer, 
seeds, fencing, oils and some coal, 
the firm does more than $700,000 vol- 
ume annually. 

“Even though our mill arrange- 
ment is not exactly what we would 
like, our new equipment has speeded 
up service,” reports Vic Miller, mill 
division manager. Ray Miller, his 
brother, is manager of the entire 
enterprise. 


The mill arrangement to which 


| Mr. Miller refers is a long belt con- 


veyor system from a new three-ton 


| Prater mixer, which conveys bagged 


feeds out to a loading platform where 
farm trucks are waiting. This three- 
stage conveyor system works at right 
angles and requires the services of 
one man half-way down when the bag 
load becomes heavy. 

A 142-ton Sprout-Waldron mixer 
is located closer to the loading area. 
It is used for the making of feeds 
delivered into the farm trucks in 
bulk. 

“We have a sprawling mill build- 
ing, but, even so, we turn out a lot of 
bagged feeds with the new mixer,” 
says Mr. Miller. 

Other equipment includes a Kelly 
Duplex molasses blender, Sprout- 
Waldron corn cracker and grader, 
Roskamp crimper, Union Iron Works 
corn sheller, an Allied weigh-buggy 


| and three Handibilt conveyors. The 


firm carries 7,500 gal. bulk molasses 
storage and has a hot water coil 
heater in one 2,500-gal. molasses 
storage tank. 

The crimper is used principally to 
crimp oats for beef and horse feed- 
ers. There are many of them in the 
area and they buy a rather large 
amount of crimped oats from the co- 
operative, says Mr. Miller. 

Grinding Rates 

The grinding and mixing rate is 
profitable. The firm gets 20¢ for 
grinding and mixing, which is actu- 
ally 15¢ cwt. for the grinding and 
5¢ cwt. for the mixing. The firm also 
uses the grain bank plan to a lim- 
ited extent. All grain taken in is 
moisture tested. 

“Quite a few farmers will haul in 
their own grain, but we also will go 
out and call for grain,” says Mr. 
Miller, “We have five delivery trucks 
and they are busy most of the time. 
About 65% of our feeds sales are in 
dairy feeds, with poultry and hog 


| feed making up the rest. We make 


little of our own feed in the poultry 
and hog lines under the brand name 
of Gold Seal. We manufacture no 
dairy feed, though.”’ 

The average mix al- 


is one ton, 


MIXER—Shown is a _ three- 


NEW 
ton Prater mixer installed recently 
by the McHenry Farmers Coopera- 


tive. The firm gets 20¢ cwt. for grind- 
ing and mixing. Bagged feeds are 
conveyed from the mixer to a loading 
platform. 


ROADSIDE EGG VENDOR 


Now Available on Time Payments 


FLAVO OR FRESH 


EGGS 


REFRIGERATED - HUM 


lesman who never sleeps. Yes, 
with the ‘'T-LINE’’ EGG VENDOR you can get 
retail — for your e9s which means an 


Here's on Eas Sal 


per dozen it's the way to 
fore your profit maker . . 
My ore ated on a well traveled high- 
neor town or know of a good spot = 
oe gas station, large a ment buildin 
lot, etc. The "T-LINE” EGG VENDOR 
oven unit. Fully automatic refrigeration 
igh humidity. Holds 112 dozen eggs in 
pa I position plus refrigerated storage for 
an additional i dozen eggs. Write today for 


ure and time Mickie. 


a 
j 
4 
| 
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CONVEYING SYSTEM — McHenry 
Farmers Cooperative has a 
Stage conveyor to move bags from 
the mixer in the center of the build- 
ing to the loading platform. The con- 
veyors are arranged as shown above. 
Not shown is the conveyor coming 
out of the mixer. 


though the trend in many cases is a 
mix of two tons or more for the larg- 
er feeders. Mr. Miller says that larger 
feeders are more willing to come to 
the mill to get grinding and mixing 


service since improved machinery has 


three- | 


been installed 


The mill crew has built its own | 
sack stacker, which is about 15 ft. | 
high, It works very well and saves 


much labor, Mr. Miller states 
Small Flock Customers 


has we 


The firm irked out a system 
for servicing small chicken flock cus- 
tomers. Every Monday, orders which 
are 500 lb. and less are grouped for 
lelivery. One man is able to deliver 
ind collect from about 30 small-flock 
owners in one afternoon. This is | 
strictly a cash business, and the only 
day of delivery is Monday. In this way 
the feed cc operative ret 1ins the busi- 

and good-will of the small-lot 
and 


customers. Since the feed 

higher per pound 
price, as a rule, than poundage on 
a ton basis, plus a delivery 
charge, the service is profitable | 

“People who want this service 
either give the delivery man an or- 
der for the following Monday or they 
write or phone,” states Mr. Miller 
“Many of them have jobs and do not 
have time to come to the mill very 
often,” 

Mr. Miller says 
spends about %% for 
For this amount they get weekly 
newspaper advertising, calendar and 
direct mail ads. They sponsor 

six-day-a-week noon news broad- 
cast over a Waukegan, IIl., radio 
station. The title of the broadcast 


ness 
sold 


delivered car 


a 


20¢ 


that the firm 
advertising. 


} 
aiso 


is ‘McHenry County News.” 
got a lot of 


| 
listeners for | 


4 | 


“We've 


SACK STACKER—The mill crew of | 
the McHenry Farmers Cooperative | 
built its own stacker, which is about | 
15 ft. high. It is shown in action in 
this picture. 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


this noon news program,” says Mr. 
Miller, “for we broadcast news that 
doesn’t often get into the larger Chi- 
cago papers.”’ 
Other Product Lines 

The firm also sells dry and liquid 
fertilizer. Dry tonnage amounts to 
about 600, while liquid fertilizer is 
also growing in volume each year. 
The cooperative has an 8,000-gal 
storage tank for liquid fertilizer. It 
will rent liquid fertilizer spray and 
weed spray outfits to farmers who 
purchase materials from the com- 
pany. The per-acre rental charge is 
about 25¢ 

This sprayer rental idea has helped 


the firm sell so many farm chemi- 
cals this past year that some new 
sprayers may be added to the five 
older ones now on hand, Mr. Miller 
said. 

A large office and farm supply 
store are the gathering place for 
many farmers in the region. While 


this store space is long and narrow, 


Ryde’s NUTRITIVE MINERALS 


FOR HOGS * POULTRY * CATTLE 


* Builds stronger, larger frames 


* Stimulates milk and egg production 


¢ Promotes faster growth, disease 


A tested and dependable mineral 


RYDE & COMPANY ) 3939 


supplement containing calcium 
from cooked and ground egg shells, egg albumen and ten other 
health-promoting mineral elements. Order your supply TODAY! 


MIX IT IN YOUR FEEDS—SELL IT BY THE BAG 


resistance 


FOR LIVESTOCK 
SWINE ond POULTRY 


S. Union St., Chicago 9, Illinois 


New! 


from International Paper 


An improved anti-skid 
treatment for Multiwall Bags! 


Here is an anti-skid treatment fo. 
bags that really works. Inclined Plane tests 
*‘Tyon” show: 


‘ 


of bags treated with 


@ “Tyon” is 20% better than ordina 


anti-skid treatments 


@ 30% better than rough kraft 

@ 40% better than standard kraft 
You can cut breakage loss—and dange 
from slipping, creeping stacks in the warehouse 
and on your trucks. Bags treated with ““Tyon’ 
stack to stay. They cling to pallets. Offer 
firm grip for fast, safe loading and unloading 


Remember, you get lots of advantages—with a 


Look for this trademark 
on the bags you buy. 


Send coupon for samples and full information 


your most dependable source of supply .. . 


INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER 


BAGPAK DIVISION, N. ¥Y.17, N.Y. 


lot of savings—when you 
specify multiwall bags 
treated with “Tyon”’... 
another product of 
International Paper’s long 
research and experience. 


Up ramps and over 
“T yon” sit tight 


muiltiwall 


Stacked high or riding a sling, they cling. 
Safer—resist slip and creep. 


Over bumpy roads, around curves, they ride 


* bumps, bags treated with 
. Allow faster handling. 


don’t slide. Eliminate breakage—speed delivery. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Room 1404 
Please send samples 


Name 


PAPER COMPANY 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


and Tyon information. 


Address 
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THERE'S NO MAGIC TO IT.. 


. just a little know how, modern equipment, 


and prompt service and we con turn out amazing results. Send us your 
copy today and let us do the rest... . Jack McAnulty 


THOMPSON PRINTING CO. 


3 Russell St., Hammond, Indiana 
Telephone: WEstmore 3-0776 


proven advantages 
of NURS-A-CALF 
mean big profits 


NURS-A-CALF 


farmer's time 


NURS-A-CALF —feeds 


naturally.” 
NURS-A-CALF 
ogo 
NURS-A-CALF mokes 


weaning easier. 


NURS-A-CALF returns 


cow 


earl 


NURS-A-CALF boosts 


soles of milk replacers. 


NURS-A-CALF gives 


you 


SAME DAY SHIPMENT 


Kile CUSTOM COVERS 
® 


R. L. KUSS & CO., INC, 


ex 
® 
NURS-A-CALF 


when you sell 


MILK REPLACERS 


for you. 


saves 


insures 
inst contamination 


to milk-production 
er. 


full margin of profit. 


SILO 
COVERS 


tailor made 
any width 
any length 
any shape 


FINDLAY, OHIO 


AVAILASLE IN 4 


6 Mil POLY 


8 Mil VINYL 


/ 


BRAZILIAN VISITOR—Henrique Valle, Brazilian ambassador to the U.S. 
(foreground), and Mrs. Valle, are shown inspecting a pen of breeders at the 
Allstate Hatchery, Willmar, Minn. The picture was taken during a recent 
tour they took of the hatchery and breeding farm. Also in the picture are 
Dan Carlson, third from the left, president of the Minnesota Dairy Industries 
Committee, and Dean Portinga of Allstate Hatchery. The Willmar area is 


fast becoming a major poultry producing area. 


excellent use is made of counter dis- 
play space for such items as farm 
chemicals, poultry and livestock 
remedies. In the last year the firm 
has also added a stock of bird feed 
and cages and has had a fine response 
to the line. 

“Nowadays one needs to sell any- 
thing in the farm and garden line 
that customers want,” says Mr. Mill- 
er. “These little sales can add up, 
and they also carry a good margin 
of profit. To stay in business at a 
profit you've got to make as many 
sales as you can. No use letting the 
feed customer go elsewhere to buy 
something you could stock as a re- 
lated farm item.” 


Wool Geowers Group 


To Meet in California 


SAN FRANCISCO—What increas- 
ing imports of meat mean to the 
American livestock industry, im- 
proved methods of animal nutrition, 
and the status of research are three 
of the subjects to be spotlighted at 
the 98th annual convention of the 
California Wool Growers Assn. The 
convention will be held at the Shera- 
ton-Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
Aug. 14-15. 

Reed A. Phillips, office of the secre- 
tary of agriculture, Washington, D.C., 
will address the final convention ses- 


| sion on the subject, “Foreign Meat 


Imports—Their Impact on the Amer- 
ican Livestock and Meat Industry.” 
West coast ports have been receiv- 
ing record importations of boned 
meat from New Zealand during re- 
cent weeks. 

“Research Will Point the Way” is 
the title of an address the afternoon 
of Aug. 14 by Jerry Sotola, nutrition 
and feed specialist of the agricultural 


| research department of Armour & 


Co., Chicago. 


Florida Meet 
Includes Feed Speaker 


ASTOR PARK, FLA.—P. R. Rec- 
ord of the Security Feed Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., will be among the out- 
of-state speakers at the 17th annual 
Florida Poultry Institute which will 
be held here Aug. 18-23. 

Others on the program, announced 
this week by N. R. Mehrhof, head of 
the poultry department of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, include Richard C. 
Newman, Williamstown, Mass.; Dr. 
A. S. Edgar, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn; K. K. Heideman, 
Poultry & Egg National Board, Chi- 
cago, and W. E. Hauver, Jr., U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington. 

Attendance is expected to top last 
year’s 400 poultrymen and their fami- 
lies, Mr. Mahrhof said, and added the 
facilities at Camp McQuarrie can 
handle upwards of 125 overnight 
guests. 

The daily programs will be divided 
into morning and afternoon sessions, 
with “plenty of time to enjoy recre- 
ational facilities.” 


| Feed Conference at 


Speakers Named 
For Kentucky 
Feed Conference 


LEXINGTON, KY. — Representa- 
tives of the feed industry and allied 
industries will join with University 
of Kentucky staff members in the 
presentation of the annual Kentucky 
the Campbell 
House here Aug. 18-19. 

Sponsored by the University of 
Kentucky and the Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Assn., the conference will de- 
vote two mornings to educational and 
business sessions and the afternoon 
to tours and entertainment. 

Speakers Aug. 18 will include Dr. 
Herbert S. Wilgus, vice president and 
director of research, Ray Ewing & 
Co., Pasadena, Cal., and Richard 
Kathe, director of public relations 
for the American Feed Manufactur- 


| ers Assn. Dr. Wilgus will discuss 
| “Formulating Feeds for Today’s 
| Needs,” and Mr. Kathe’s address is 


entitled, “The Best Things in Life 
Aren't Free.” 

Other speakers Aug. 18 are M. J. 
Rahiya, president, Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Assn.; A. R. Parsons, Fischer 
Packing Co., Louisville, and Penrose 
Acton, president of the Lexington 
(Ky.) Chamber of Commerce. 

Election of directors will be held 
the morning of Aug. 18, and the di- 
rectors will hold a luncheon meeting 
that day. 

University of Kentucky staff mem- 
bers will speak the second morning. 
John Begin will discuss poultry nu- 
trition results in university trials; 
Bruce Poundstone will talk on the 
Kentucky feed and livestock picture; 
Dr. Don R. Jacobson will discuss 
dairy research and Dr. C. E. Barn- 
hart will talk on new developments 
in swine nutrition. 

Ray Bowden, former executive vice 
president of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., will close the pro- 
gram with an address on what’s 
ahead in agriculture. Also planned 
for the session is a showing of the 
AFMA film, “Old MacDonald.” 

Tours planned include a bus tour 
of a bluegrass horse farm, the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky experimental fa- 
cilites and the University of Ken- 
tucky Coldstream farm, followed by 
an outdoor barbecue. 

The second afternoon will be de- 
voted to golf, a card party, swim- 
ming and relaxation. The annual 
banquet will be held at 7 p.m. Aug. 
19. 


NEW DISTRIBUTING FIRM 

SALINAS, CAL. — Animal and 
poultry feed products and other farm 
equipment and supplies are now be- 
ing distributed by the newly-formed 
Arrow Distributing Co., Salinas. 


Principals of the new company are 
George R. Musante and Leonard E. 
Cling, Salinas, and Ralph R. Coelho, 
Fresno, Cal 
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So, with ten-week-old birds | ai 
and better, that’s just 


s, you will not only — 
new profitable, 


THE , UCH COMPANY 


| FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 
| 350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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SOYBEAN RESEARCH 
Soybean Research 
Northern Utilization Research & Development Division 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture at Peoria, ITIL, 
are shown here. 


F 


Cowan, 


Council who met 


Left to 
Hafner, 


right, 
General 


they 


irst row—F. H. 


tilization Research & Development 
Northern Utilization 


wthern division; C. H. VanEtten, 


Soybean Researchers 
Discuss Recent Studies 


At Annual Conference 


sk 
a 
co 


or 


PEORIA, ILL Several discus- 
importance to industry were 
part of the 1958 soybean utilization 
nference held recently at the lab- 
atories of the Northern Utilization 


ms 


Res & Development Division of 
the U.S. Departn t of Agriculture 
at Peoria 

W. W. Cravens, McMillen Feed 
Mills, speaking on needed research 
suggested that more be done on the 


COUNCIL—Members 


Mills, 
elected chairman of the council; H. L. Wilcke, Ralston 
Purina Co., retiring council chairman; R. L. Terrill, Spen- 
cer Kellogg & Sons; W. D. Maclay, director, Northern 


Division; 


of the 


recently at the 


as follows: 
Inc., newly 


are 


Division; J. C, 
Cc. E. Evans, 


northern division. 


minor components of soybean meal. 
Cc. H. VanEtten, 
division, talked on 
soybean proteins; F. B. Weakley, 
northern division, discussed the al- 
leged antithiamin factor, and H. J. 
Dutton, northern division, discussed 
the labeling of fatty acids. 

Other subjects covered included a 
discussion of research needed on soy- 
bean oil by J. W. Cole, the Glidden 
Co.; C. D. Evans, 
on research in edible soybean oil, and 


amino acids in 


L. E. Gast, northern division, on plas- | 


ticizer studies. 
The conference is an annual meet- 
ing of staffs of the northern division 


Nature’s own formula 
means better livestock 


more profits for you 


Only natural protein and feeding 
fat have important, unisolated 
growth factors—nature’s own 
formula—so essential to the de- 
velopment of profitable live stock. 
That’s why Wilson Red W Brand 
protein concentrates and Vitagen 
Feeding Fat enable you to pro- 
duce high energy feeds for live- 
stock and poultry that bring re- 
peat business year after year— 
business based on meat on the 
hoof—money in the bank! 


The 


Ani 
and Vitagen Feeding Fat 


Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity you need! 


WILSON & CO., INC. CHICAGO + CEDAR RAPIDS + KANSAS CITY » OKLAHOMA CITY 
OMAHA + LOS ANGELES + DENVER + ALBERT LEA + MEMPHIS 


mal Protein Concentrates 


BEST Ingredients Make BETTER Feeds 


W BRAND 50% Meat and Bone scraps 

W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage 

W BRAND Specic! Prepared Bone Meal 
(70% Bone Phosphate of Lime 
— Minimum) 


W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat 


northern research | 


northern division, | 


Second row—J. W. Cole, the Glidden Co.; W. N. McMillen, 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co.; W. W. Cravens, McMillen Feed 
Mills; J. W. Hayward, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.; K. F. 
Mattil, Swift & Co.; A. R. Baldwin, Cargill, Incorporated; 
L. E. Gast, northern division. Third row—M. J. Brinegar, 
Allied Mills; C. M. Wilson, the Borden Co.; A. K. Smith, 
northern division; R. W. Jackson, northern division; R. G. 
Houghtlin, president, National Soybean Processors Assn. ; 
H. J. Dutton, northern division; F. B. Weakley, northern 
division; E. L. Griffin, northern division; H. M. Teeter, 
northern division; P. D. Aines, Buckeye Cellulose Corp. 


and the Soybean Research Council of 
the National Soybean Processors 
Assn. Thirty-five persons attended 
the meeting, which followed the an- 
nual business meeting of the council. 


W. D. Maclay, director of the util- 
ization service, welcomed the group 
to the laboratories. J. C. Cowan, 
chief of the oilseed crops laboratory 
of the division, outlined the program 
in oilseed research. He pointed out 
that emphasis is on industrial utiliza- 
tion of vegetable oils, but that work 
is continuing on flavor stability and 
meal. 


Borden Firm Reports 
1958 Sales, Earnings 


NEW YORK — The Borden Co.’s 
sales and earnings for the first half 
of 1958 held near the all-time highs 
set in the same pericd a year ago, 
Harold W. Comfort, president, re- 
ported this week. On the basis of re- 


| sults to date, Mr. Comfort predicted 


a “good” year for the company. 


The announcement followed a 


| meeting of the board of directors at 


which an interim dividend of 60¢ per 
share was declared, payable Sept. 2. 
It is the same as last year. This 


| makes it the company’s 194th consec- 


utive dividend. 
Borden's sales for the first half of 
1958 were $449,588,054, easing about 


1% from the record sales mark of 
| $454,052,226 set in the comparable 
1957 period. Earnings were §$11,- 


263,038, off about 1% from the $11,- 
402,120 record set in the first half of 
1957. 

Earnings per share were $2.31 on 
the 4,866,503 shares outstanding on 
June 30. This compares with $2.33 
for the same period in 1957 after ad- 
justment for a 4% stock dividend on 
Jan. 3, 1958. 

Provision for federal income taxes 
was $10,820,636 for the first half of 
1958, compared with $10,939,350 in 
the same period a year ago. 


BULK EQUIPMENT INSTALLED 
HINTON, IOWA—-Since the Farm- 


| ers Cooperative Co. at Hinton voted 


to install tanks and purchase trucks 
for the bulk handling of feed, its vol- 
ume of feed business has more than 
doubled, the organization reports. Its 
January volume, for example, was 
123 tons, and for May, after the 
bulk equipment was installed, 274 
tons. The co-op is managed by O. D. 
Harrison. 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


FOR FOUR- FOOTED AN/MALS 


Baltimore Feed Firm 


Gets Sun-Ray License 


BALTIMORE — Sherwood Feed 
Mills, Baltimore, has been licensed to 
manufacture Stamm, a 20% horse 
feed supplement, by Sun-Ray Feed 
Mills, Lexington, Ky. Stamm is now 
being shipped into 32 states, Canada 
and Puerto Rico. Sherwood will con- 
form to the formula as provided by 
Sun-Ray. 

“The purpose of licensing Sherwood 
Feed Mills to manufacture Stamm is 
to provide better, quicker and more 
economical service to the trade in 
mid-Atlantic, and northeastern states 
as well as Puerto Rico,’’ Carl Hud- 
gins, Sun-Ray vice president and sales 
manager, said. 

Similar arrangements are being 
considered now by Sun-Ray for the 
horse areas of the Rocky Mountain 
states and California. 


Plant Adds Facilities 


DALLAS, ORE. — New equipment 
to expedite handling of bulk grain has 
been installed by the Dallas Ware- 
house, Matt Gillis, manager, reports. 
A truck lift and enlarged grain pit 
have been added to the warehouse 
proper to speed up lots of seed, es- 
pecially those designed for individual 


| storage. In connection with this, 200 


tote boxes have been added to ware- 


| house equipment. Grains can be stored 


in these instead of tying up bin space 


| until they are ready for cleaning and 


sacking. The tote boxes will hold 
about a ton of the heavier seeds, such 
as wheat, or barley. They will be 
handled by small lift trucks. 


New Office 


MADERA, CAL.—The Continental 
Grain Co. has opened a new office in 
Madera, at 123 North D St. The of- 


| fice will be under the management 


| of William Raymond. He will be 


as- 


sisted by Norman Hagen, who was 


formerly associated with Hunt’s Feed 


Main Plant and Offices 


Store, Clovis, Cal. 

FEED FIRM CHANGES HANDS 

NORTHFIELD, MINN.—The Min- 
nesota Farm Feed Co. at Northfield 
has been purchased by Al Nelson, 
Neillsville, Wis. The company was 
formerly cwned by Stanley Hill. Mr. 
Nelson has been a salesman for 
Purina feeds for the past six years. 
He will deal in Purina feeds and 
portable grinding. 


fiat fords 
NEW rortiriers for 


LOWER FEED COST! 
nl BROILER 
Vitadine 


“Power packed” with high levels of all 
essential nutrients including antibiotics, 
Arsanilic Acid, UGF, Vitamins and 
Trace Minerals. 


STARTER 


WITH 


DYNAFAC 


New Growth and Anti-Scours Agent 


write TODA 


For Complete Report 
on These New 
Fortifiers! 

DEPT. 288 


West Coast Division 
Nampa. tdaho 


Midwest Plant 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. Des Moines, lowa 
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Washington State Sets | ‘¢"¢ 5264,903,000 for the correspond- 


First Poultry Institute ge sin nae aataisaliil June NOW..! LOAD or UNLOAD BULK FEED 


30, 1958, the company earned 


‘ Washington 196,000 on sales of $124,066,000. Net 
State College will initiate a new pro- wane fos 1e same period of 1957 : p 
gram for the state’s poultry industry $118. with the 
: 389,000. Attach this inexpensive AUGER UNIT to a grain box and q 


State College Poultry Institute, an 
annual review of new research and you can handle any feed in bulk! r 
ipplied information on all phases of ive. e , a 
poultry production, will be held Oc Hogs Sold Live Grad =| ®@ Ideal for hoist trucks fe 
23-2 MIDDLETOWN, OHIO Ohio 

Sponsor of the event is a poultry farmers sold more hogs on a live- © Complete hydraulic operation J 
council made up of members of the rrade basis last year than in any ® Can load as easily as unload 
college research, teachin id ex- TT nee the grading progr: i 
taff n year since the live-grading program Will handle bulk feed grain 
ension Sit vensen, p i- hecan moar six vears ago. ac- 
began more than six years ago, a or pellets 
nan th 1958 ‘cording to C. C. Bowen, swine mar- 
man oO he nstitute ne ini 
snore , ] “ keting specialist at Ohio State Uni- © Minimum breakage of pellets 

versit “Farmers received about 50¢ Conversion units can be mount- a 
: Vig - ig Une first institute will cwt. more for their No. 1 hogs than ed on your present grain box. ; 
range from how a poultryman can the price paid for average hogs of the 

f detect disea to new development same weight on the same market For Complete Information Write: 
in antibiotics. Other subjects will in- day.” he said. He based his state- 
clude isin ibor-saving methods vi fion i by 27 
wethods | ments on figures submitted by PRODUCTIVE ACRES MFG. CO. 
and equipment, disease control, leed- Ohio livestock markets which report- 
ing, management ind the economic ed selling 323.143 hogs on live 4 ide KEOTA, IOWA PHONE: ME 63071 
status of the industry in the Pacific 
— f the industry in the Pacific last year OTHER INSTALLATION POINTS: Delphi, Indiana; Cheraw, Colorado, and Portland, Oregon f 
Northwest 

The talks will be pub shed for 
distribution to all who attend. An- 
swers to questions submitted by pro- 
ducers and servicemen before the in- e 
stitute will also be published in the 
rroceedings 

Out-of-state speakers | ked f 
the institute include Dr. E. M. Dick- 2 
nson, Oregon State College; C. E Tt ’ 4 
Lampman, University of Idal nd nion S - 

Dr. W. F. Lamoreux, Kimber Farms 
Inc., Niles, Cal 

Washington fficials and experts f 
slated to speak include J Dwyer! { 
state lit t rricu - 
pia; Harry C. B n- 

W I ( n- 

© rs Assn., S tle; Dr. D. V. Zand | 2 =! 

D E. Sc 7 d - 

both He f Kirk- 

i, and R. M. Ford, ex s a 

> 
Seatt!] 

WSC staffers at P u i 
narticir etitit 1¢ 
Dr. James McGinnis d 7 
pate eprint costs bU7% 
rad. C \ 
W. R. Jenkins, extens ultry 
t: K Hebs extension 

( Ss i I G i 

gricultur Ss 1 | Jen- 
sen 

S ntists n the coll s West- 

S 

t Puyall vil < 1 
ion E. Bearse, Reed S. Hansen 
Lawrence R. Bet and Walter A 
Becker 

Earnings Reported by A 
National Distillers Firm 

$10,007,000, as compared with earn- 

: ings of $11,677,000 for the first half ‘‘Reducing our packaging labor expense by : a Saves floor space. The Model UB-101 for feed 
e Dag age ere x mont] nded half is just one reason we’re sold on our new Ur L& ( packaging requires only 5’ x 5’ floor space and, vertically, 
vo . 2) 1958 w $928 324000. They | Bagger,” says Mr. Sanders. “We used to have a sizabl only 9’ 2” above the sewing head conveyor. Tubular legs a 
weight variation in our filled bags. Now it’s 2 t adjust for perfect alignment with your other equipment. 
““Moreover, since we installed the I & C we've spent 
Installation time-2'/2 hours! Union's staffs of 
nothing for maintenance other than for cleaning, adjust- - : oy 
installation and service engineers are located within easy 
ing and lubrication. The unit practically : 
itself.” reach of your plant. They do a complete job, including 
‘ engineering layouts and instruction of your operating 
The economies this Southwestern feed packer ; 
realizes are typical of what can happen w! personnel. The bagger is delivered factory-assembled 

and can be installed in 21% hours! 

: EXPELLERS Union’s I & C Bagger. The machine packs more than 20 aii 2 

> SOLVENT EXTRACTION 100- or 50-lb. bags a minute—keeps your production at a Pays for itself. The savings you make with Union's 

X EQUIPMENT : peak. Filling and weighing cycle is completely automatic I & C Bagger pay for the machine in a remarkably short 

° And every integral part of the machine, including th« time. We'll be glad to show you what it has done for 

e scale enclosure, is dust-proof. others—how it can help reduce costs. Write for details. 

GRAIN EXPANDING 

EXPELLERS 

: BAGGER 

> MATERIAL HANDLING UNION ’s I&C 

e EQUIPMENT Automatic weighing and filling machine for open mouth bags. 

Manufactured by Inglett & Company, Inc., Augusta, Georgia. : 
Exclusive Sales Agents: 
UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER corporation 
Package Engineering Department, 233 Broadway, New York 7, New York ‘oS i 
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BOONE, 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Tests Show Bulk 
Storage of Fish 
Successful 


OSLO, NORWAY—The Norwegian 
State Grain Corp. has completed an 
experiment indicating that fish meal 
can be stored successfully in grain 
silos. A report on the tests suggested 
that on the basis of the results, oth- 
er types of protein feed might be 
stored in bulk. 

| The experiments were carried out 
to analyze changes in the quality of 
herring meal bulk stored in silos, 
and to compare the quality of herring 
meal bulk stored in silos with that 
stored in paper bags. Feeding tests 
were made after the storage period 
to determine the meal quality. 

The tests compared herring meal 
of extra quality, whole meal and 
whole meal of unground type. The 
meal of extra quality was stored in a 
silo for 13 months, the whole meal 
for 21 months and the unground type 
for 19 months. 

Results of the 
comparison indicated that there was 
a reduced content of dry matter in 


the meal stored in paper bags. On | 


the other hand, the tendency towards 
formation of free fatty acids was 
more dominating in the bulk stored 
meal. There was no other difference 
in the chemical composition of the 
meal stored by these two methods. 


In regard to the physical quality 
of the meal, bulk storage in a silo 
seems to be more advantageous be- 
cause lumping can be avoided more 
easily by rotation. 

Therefore, bulk storage and storage 
in paper bags seem to have largely 
the same effect on the quality of the 
herring meal. 

In this connection quantities of 
whole meal bulk stored in silos and 
stored in paper bags were used for 
feeding experiments with pigs and 
chickens. These experiments showed 
no difference regarding the rate of 
growth of the animals and the qual- 


| ity of the slaughter. 


The report mentioned that with silo 


| storage a more uniform quality of 
| herring meal is realized. 


New Company Planned 
For Urea Production 


PHILADELPHIA—Olin Mathieson 


| Chemical Corp. and Sun Oil Co. have 


exchanged letters of intent to form a 
joint company to build and operate 
a 73,000 ton-a-year urea plant, Stan- 
ley deJ. Osborne and Robert G. Dun- 
lop, respective presidents of the two 
companies, have announced. 

The proposed urea plant will be 
built at Marcus Hook, Pa., where Sun 
Oil has one of the largest refineries 
in the country, including a 300 ton-a- 
day ammonia plant. 

Details regarding the organization 
and operation of the new company 
and construction of the plant will be 
announced when they are completed. 


Former Pillsbury 
Official Dies 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—Fred G. Krue- 
ger, 78, former wheat and feed man- 
ager of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., died July 
16. He was with Pillsbury for 50 


| years before joining the Buffalo Corn 


Exchange in 1946. He retired two 
years later. Mr. Krueger was secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Buffalo Flour 
Club at the time of his death. His 
wife, two brothers and a sister sur- 
vive. 


BUYS FEED BUSINESS 
WINTHROP, IOWA—Delmer Fair- 
child, Winthrop, has purchased the 
feed and livestock business of the 
Winthrop Elevator. He has leased 


| the mill, warehouse and Office space. 


The business will be known as Fair- 
child Feed & Supply. 


silo-bag storage | 


CHICKEN-FEED— 
Farm Chickens: 


Broilers: 
3.8 4.1 4.4 
4.2 43 4.8 
44 4.5 5.0 
TURKEY-FEED— 
7.4 7.4 8.1 
6.3 8.9 9.2 
Average (1947-56) ....... 8.7 
Average (July, 1947-56) .. 8.3 
EGG-FEED— 
9.7 10.8 10.4 
Average (1947-56) ....... 11.2 
| Average (July, 1947-56) .. 10.7 
| North 
U.S Ati. 
| MILK-FEED— 
1.30 1.28 
1.25 1.17 
| Average (1947-56) ....... 1.26 
| Average (July, 1947-56) .. 1.17 
BUTTERFAT-FEED— 
| July, 1958 23.5 
June, 1958 
| July, 195 


| Average 56) 
| Average (July, 1947-56) 


U.S 
HOG-CORN— 
18.2 
1§.7 
| Average (1947-56) ........ 13.2 
| Average (July, 1947-56) ... 12.9 


KEY TO GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION 
Here is a guide to the states included in 
the geographical divisions listed in the ac- 

companying commodity-feed price ratios: 


New England: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Isiard, 
necticut. 


Mid-Atlantic: New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania. 

North Atlantic: New England and Mid-At- 
lantic states combined. 

East North Central: Ohio, Indiana, Iilinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin. 

West North Central: Minnesota, lowa, Mis- 
i, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 


4.3 45 4.9 
4.4 4.7 5.1 
3.8 3.9 4.8 
Average (1947-56) ........ 6.0 
Average (July, 1947-56) .. 5.9 


Farm Commodity-Feed Price Ratios 


East West East West 
North North South 


South 

Cent. Cent. Ati. Cent. Cent. Mount. Pac 
4.5 4.2 4.1 4.1 4.0 4.3 4.0 
49 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.1 4.3 4.1 
4.1 3.2 4.5 4.2 3.6 4.2 3.2 
4.3 4.3 3.6 3.7 3.8 4.3 4.3 
4.4 44 4.0 4.0 4.3 4.2 4.4 
4.9 4.3 4.1 43 4.3 4.3 4.5 
7.3 8.5 6.1 6.7 6.9 6.8 6.1 
7.7 9.2 6.6 6.9 6.6 an 6.1 
7.0 7.0 6.1 7.8 6.3 5.6 4.7 
10.0 10.3 10.3 10.4 10.4 10.8 9.1 
9.46 9.8 10.0 10.0 10.1 9.7 8.5 
8.4 8.3 10.0 9.3 8.46 9.1 8.2 
East West 
North North South South 

Cent. Atl. Cent West 
1.24 1.44 1.46 1.34 1.31 
1.21 1.38 1.45 1.32 1.30 
1.23 1.36 1.52 1.36 1.28 
19.7 26.5 15.9 18.9 
19.7 26.3 16.0 19.0 
18.9 24.4 15.2 18.1 


NOTE: Ratios computed at mid-month 


by U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
North Ratios represent number of pounds of 
ent. itry feed equa! in value to | ib. live 

arm chicken, turkey or | doz. eggs; 
18.5 pounds broiler growing mash equa! to 
18.7 | ib. broiler; pounds concentrate rations 
16.3 equal to | ib. milk or butterfat; bushels 
13.5 of corn equal to 100 Ib. hog. Increases 
13.1 in ratios are favorable to the feeder 


North Central: Combination of the two fore- 
going. 

South Atlantic: Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ye West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
arolina, Georgia, Florida. 

East South Central: Kentucky, 
Alabama, Mississippi. 
West South Central: 
Oklahoma, Texas. 
Pacific: Washington, Oregon, California. 
Mountain: Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Montana. 
West: Combination of the two above 
South Central: Combination of the two above. 


Tennessee, 


Arkansas, Louisiana, 


DEHYDRATED 


SUN-CURED 
ALFALFA MEAL 


Pellets +» Crumbles 
Bagged Bulk 


| THE A. B. CAPLE CO. 


Toledo 5, Ohio 


, FOR MORE PROFIT ON EVERY TRIP 1% 


SIMONSEN U-1: 
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 . Write today for complete informations 
| "7 SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Maryland Poultry 
Expert Discusses 
Environment Effect 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—An un- 
derstanding of the effects of en- 
vironment on poultry should lead to 
the production of a higher quality and 
more economically-produced broiler, 
according to a University of Maryland 
poultryman. 

Grover C. Harris, Jr., reporting on 
recent research on the effects of en- 
vironment on the growth and well 
being of modern chickens, discussed 
studies on temperature, wind and 
light in a recent issue of The Mary- 
land Poultryman, a publication of the 
University of Maryland Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


Temperature 

Susceptibility to extreme tempera- 
tures has been known for years to 
vary between breeds. Some breeds, 
such as the White Leghorn and 
White Plymouth Rock, are able to 
withstand higher environmental tem- 
peratures than some others, and 
White Leghorns are generally con- 
sidered to be superior to others in 
heat resistance. This could be influ- 
enced possibly by the consumption of 
more water for White Leghorns dur- 
ing periods of high environmental 
temperatures, Mr. Harris said. 

The University of Georgia has re- 
cently studied the influence of high 
environmental temperature on New 
Hampshire, White Plymouth Rock 
and White Leghorn chicks grown to 
10 weeks of age using a controlled 
environment with the temperature 
held at 90° F. Another group using 
the same breeds was grown under 
normal conditions with a mean daily 
temperature of 77° F. 

The studies showed that birds 
grown under uncontrolled tempera- 
tures average 0.4 lb. more than those 
held at 90° F. The White Leghorns 
were reported to drink more water 


MARCO 


Minimum 70 BPL high in required 
minerals. Packed in paper-lined 
jute bags. 


Call collect anytime for quotations — MA 6-2803 


MARCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


P. 0. BOX 8 ° FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


per unit of body weight and the 
White Rocks the least. The reports 
also stated that the thyroid gland 
weights were heavier in the birds 
grown under normal conditions. This 
indicates that high environmental 
temperature possibly inhibits thyroid 
activity resulting in a lower meta- 
bolic rate, and factors other than 
the nutrient intake are affected, Mr. 
Harris said. 

The possibility of improvement in 
resistance to high temperatures 
through breeding would be of con- 
siderable economic importance to the 
poultry industry, he said. In work 
at the University of Maryland using 
only New Hampshires, extreme tem- 
perature stress resulted in a depres- 
sion of growth rate. This depression 
became more pronounced during the 
first week after exposure; then the 
treated birds began to catch up with 
their controls. 

Those families with the best 
growth rate appeared to be more 
capable of overcoming the effect of 
this stress, he reported. The genetic 
influence was borne out by the fact 
that dam and sire differences did 
exist in their ability to withstand 


high environmental temperatures 
within the New Hampshire breed 


Wind 

In recent University of California 
studies on the effect of wind on 
growth of fryers after two weeks 
of age it was found that drafts as 
they occur in the brooder house are 
of little consequence after the chicks 
are two weeks old, since chicks at 
this age have some weather pro- 
tection 

Mortality was quite low in all the 
pens, however, during cold weather, 
the groups receiving the greatest 
wind velocity tended to have the 
higher mortality. They demonstrated 
that cool brooding was not accom- 
panied by poor growth and that 
chicks can tolerate considerable air 
movement after two weeks of age. 

A source of heat was no longer 
needed when the chicks were four 
or five weeks old, even though the 
nights were cold. During periods of 
hot weather the fans used to provide 
wind seemed to have a_ beneficial 
cooling effect, particularly for wind 
speeds up to and including 200 ft 
per minute. 

An Alabama Polytechnic report 
states that broiler chicks up to three 
or four weeks of age grow faster 
with continuous light or that ap- 
roaching continuous 
light is required as the birds ap- 
proach eight weeks of age. In this 
study, the birds were exposed to 6, 
12, 18 and 24 hours of total light 
daily. 

The growth was also greater, ac- 
cording to the Alabama report, when 
the light was supplied in four or six 
periods per day rather than for one 
period only. Feed efficiency was 
slightly better for the birds receiv- 
ing less light throughout the growing 


lighting. Less 


| Pine Manor Feeds 
Is Part of Merger 


GOSHEN, IND Merger of six 


corporations with a total annual pay- 
roll of it $480,000, and changes 
in management personnel, were an- 
nounced this week by Annas Miller, 
Goshe! president f Pine Manor, 
Inc 1 general manager of Pine 
Mar Feeds, I 
M Miller w continue as 
| genera nager of E-Z Gas Corp., 
| Middl y, In ind E-Z Gas, Inc., 
Gos} 1 manager of the process- 
I Eli Gin- 
pericn is I I 1 eral manager 
of all t ( lated divisions 
A! Miller nt president 
of | Manor Ty nd general 
m I I Feeds, Inc 
Max M for r manager of 
Cryst Valley Feeds, Inc., was 
nan I Z Gas, Inc., 
Goshe R Mast ules and 
sel Cr tal \ illey 
Feeds 1 superintendent 
L n Weldy, former sales man- 
a yf I é VM Feeds, was 
} na ! é t company and 
Cryst I 
An! ere will be no 
changes t 12 stockholders of the 
cor} tior but further changes in 
divis 1pe ntendents will be an- 
Mr. Miller emphasized, “All cor- 
porations Kee their identities 
s rvice to custo- 
Y Th purpose of 
the to pool our resources 
and k ige, and improve the ef- 
I ir operations to our 
Irie istomers 
1 of the processing 
plant said, will double produc- 
tior t Pine Manor plant 


Daffin Offers Cash 


To Feedmobile Owners 


LANCASTER, PA Cash pay- 


Ing new farm cus- 
t S being offered by the Daf- 
fin M turing Co., Lancaster, to 
new Daft Feedmobiles 

Wit 120 days from the date of 
de] 2 new Daffin mobile feed 
proces unit, the company will 
p ov $5 for each new 
custo! tne nobiie processing 
Se! it is mited to $500 to 
each lhe offer applies to units 
1¢ é tween July 16 and Dec 
31, 1958 

A t mpany  state- 
ment, t yrograr s planned to en- 
cou t 1e\ | ent of Feed- 
mobile enterprises 

PURCHASE IOWA ELEVATOR 

BU! IOWA George 
Beenl f the Bucking- 
ha , nd his John, 
G I purchased 


or. They 
1936. 


HOW 


30,000,000 


BROILERS 
HELPED 
D.P.L. 
PRODUCE 
SOUND 
VACCINATION 
PROGRAMS 
FOR 


You 


Delaware Poultry Laborator- 
ies’ free diagnostic service brings 
Delmarva growers to Delaware 
Poultry Laboratories, and pro- 
viding workable answers to their 
problems helps Delaware Poul- 
try Laboratories solve growers 
probiems everywhere. Delaware 
Poultry Laboratories’ quality 
vaccines and biologicals are not 
produced in an “ivory tower”, 
They have met every test of the 
highly concentrated broiler area 
on Delmarva, as well as that of 
every other major poultry area 
where DPL quality vaccines and 
biologicals find a growing ac- 
ceptance every day. If you 


haven't yet, isn’t it time you 
found out about Delaware Poul- 
try Laboratories’ quality vac- 
cines? They are sold direct, and 
full information will be sent you 
upon request. 


for 


Hetrogen K is available as an easy to use premix and as a free flowing concentrate 


For complete information, write or call collect: 
HETEROCHEMICAL CORPORATION, 111 E. Hawthorne Avenue, Valley Stream, Long Island, N. Y. + LOcust 1-8225 
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Recommended for medication of drinking water. 
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advertisements received by 
each week will be inserted for 
of the following Saturday. 
lj5e¢ per word; minimum charge 
Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 


lassified 
sday 
Issue 


$2.25. 


$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If adv ertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 


Classified Ads 


Commercial advertising not accepted in 

classified advertising department. Dis- 

play advertising accepted for insertion at 

minimum rate of $10.50 per column inch. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAB LOADERS 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed anc 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin 
ery, P. O. Box 674, Jefferson City, 


FOR SALE—ENC LOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson Scales; truck scales; hammermilis; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 

elevator 


mixers; sewing machines; legs: 
screw conveyors; molaspes mixers and 
pellet mills. J. BE. Hagan Mill Machinery, 


Jefferson City, Mo. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAB- 
anteed first-class throughout, § H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3478, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 4@, Minn. 


“AIR-CONVEYOR"” SYSTEMS 


Box 674, 


PNEUMATIC 


Positive pressure blowers, new or used 
Any size, capacity, distance or product 
Nolder Co., Box 14, Corona Del Mar, Cal 

FOR SALE: HAVE KM30 200 LB. ELEC- 
t Lift truck. Wenger Mixer Manu 

Sabetha, Kans 

CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND 
mixer units. Champion Portable Mill Co 
2105 Como Ave Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

POR SALE: SEVERAL RE Bt ILT OR 
hecked e@lectr motors, 220 V phase 
1 to 7% gu ed mndition 

iples Pr ‘ it Staples, Minn 

FOR SALE—15 USED STEEL ELEVATOR 
legs, all with beits and cups and some 
with head drives. Coleman, Inc., North 
wood, lowa. 

POR SALE. CYCLONE MOL ASSES MINER, 
‘ 10° x 10", Krimpe 1000 Ib. Ke 
Duplex Vert Mixer Boston's Feed 

Service rnegie Okia 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 

FORDS PORTABLE FEED PROCESSOR 

on Diamond T truck. Truck power plant 

runs hammermill Separate power unit 

runs mixer. This is the feed carrier type. 

$6900. Elmer Hutchins, Rt. No. 4, War- 
ren, Ohio 


FOR SALE—NEW AND USED UNION 


Special, Minneapolis, Fischbein and Wil- 
cox Gibbs Sewing Units, Whizzer Con- 
veyors and bins, Richardson Scales, Mix- 
ers, Motors and Mill Equipment. Write 
Winborns Mill Equipment, Williamsburg, 
Iowa. 

STILL AVAILABLE IN FIRST r CLASS 
shape, Richardson GGG 38 scale (like 
new); one-ton hopper batching scale; 
2-SB Sprout-Waldron corn cutter; 3-SB 
Sprout-Waldron corn cutter; two Rich- 
mond l10A gyro-whip sifters; 9x30 rolls 
for crimping oats; two 35 H.P. gas-fired 
boilers; one Hoffco-vac heavy duty 56 H.P 
industrial vacuum cleaner; percentage 
feeders braver, Sprout - Waldron and 
Velo; Richardson G-72 oscillating packer 
and thre artic: mixers. Plus numerous 
small ite found in feed mill. Write or 
call Mr. Brenner at 517 Jones Ave. or 
Murray 8-5429, Atlanta, Ga. 

SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 

TERRITORY- MAN AGER: 7 YEARS FEED 
and Seed “ esale, sales, B.S. in Ag 
Seel « t te < pportunity. Address Ad 
No Fe istufts, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn 


M A NE r aA Tt RE RS REPRESENTATIVE: 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


v 

FOR SALE—COUNTRY FEED MILL, 120 
tons per day capacity. Excellent condi- 
tion, northern Illinois location. Address 
Ad No. 3965, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


EX- 


MAN WITH FEED-MILL 


WANTED: 
1 capital with grad- 


ecutive experience, po 

uate experienced nutritionist and experi- 

enced mill éngineer and millwright. Many 

poultrymen and da 1en will invest and 

patron No local ir epe ndent mill here. 

Write P.O. Box 114 Santa Rosa, Cal. 
FLORIDA RETAIL FEED AND SEED 


Pierce—annual volume 
exceeds $125,000—going business—clean in 
every respect. Ideal for experienced per- 
son wishing to move to Florida and earn 
profits from first day. Write or call Mr. 
Brenner at 517 Jones Ave., or Murray 
$-5429, Atlanta, Ga. 


store—location Ft. 


FOR SALE--FARM SUPPLY STORE, ONE 


of the finest in central Iowa, doing large 
volume in feed, seed, fertilizer, fence, 
chemicals and livestock supplies. Great 
opportunity for expansion—no Coop, here. 
Would be a good thing here for a feed 

ympany wishing to expand. Two build- 
ings, 6 and 8 years old, each 100 ft. long. 


One has full basement. Buildings modern 
—~and like new—on paved road on edge of 
for 


town, ground available expansion 
Price including trucks, all fixtures, bulk 
fertilizer loader, fertilizer spreaders and 
electric bag loader—price $35,000. Ten 
years to pay. Will sell with or without 
inventory. Grey headed owners wish to 
retire. Farmers Supply Store, Lake City, 
lowa. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 
processing machinery. EB. H. Beer & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore 2, Md 

WANTED — TWENTY-FIVE TON TRUCK 
platform scale. Must be in good condi- 
tion. Address: DeKalb Molasses Feed Co., 
DeKalb, IIL 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 


J. KE. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
Oity, Mo. 
Carbon steel conical biender, approxi- 


ff. capacity. For- 
including price, 
S. B. Pen- 


mately 150 or 300 cu. 
ward complete details, 
location, condition, to H. Ohl, 
ick & Co., Lyndhurst, N. J. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 


Buy Only Seedburo 
Guaranteed Factory Rebuilt 


STEINLITE 
MOISTURE TESTERS 
Remember all Seedburo Stein- 
lites are rebuilt by the Fred 
Stein Laboratories in Atchison, 
Kansas, who are the manufac- 
turers. Each unit is completely 
rebuilt and carries full year 
guarantee. For details and 

prices write Dept. FS. 
SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT CO. 
618 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. 


Fine Business Opportunities 


Read 
CAPITAL 
COMMENT 
in 
FEEDSTUFFS 


BULK FEED DELIVERY UNIT, NEW, Calling established feed dealers & | 
2-ton capacity, 16% ft. delivery height, r n Northwest Iowa & Southwest 
for truck mounting, $696. Rittenhouse & Mi nnesota, desires companion line. Will be FEED MILLS and 
Sons, Long Point, Ill. ible to ¢ te big share of time to new 7 
——_— line Ad Ad No. 3982, Feedstuffs. ELEV ATORS 
SE Minnea; Min ‘4 
BEMLEN GRAIN DRYER: USEI n Minn We Can Help ou W hen You 
— 
ee Order fo t e-seasc — 
inst FEED ADV ERTISING MANAGER WITH Want fo Buy or Sell 
house & Sons, Long Point, III thorough knowledge of advertising pro- Business 
duction and management, sales promo- 
SAL. E—C ONIC. AL BLENDER ® DIAME- tan sales train as. pabite relations, Phone or W rite 
tt aluminum tanks 7.000 £ yudget control, etc. Prolific writer, fluent 
miners S36, Soi: | speaker’ Duckiround "includes, salon and | | MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE 
- ewatering resses, awe ort sales nagement. A ress Ad No. 909, i 
eu Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. Halbert C. Smith Plymouth, Ind. 
t Louisville Rotary Steam Tube 
6'x50 6'x 6’x25 Perry, 140 
N. 6th St, Philadelphia 22, Pa BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR SALE—NO. 7 ACP BLUE STREAK | Lie 860 HELP WANTED 
m for use with 100 H.P. motor; No. 6 
AC Blue Streak mill for use with 75 H.I FOR SALE: FEED AND FERTILIZER v 
motor; No. 3 AC Blue Streak mill for use t ne r ice portable grinder and 
with 40 H.P. motor, C-5 corn cutter and xe : F n bulk fertilizer spreader EXCELLENT SIDE-LINE OR FULL TIME 
grader with 5 H.P. motor, $240; Burton 1 umy spa ‘ all operations item for salesman selling to feed, grain, 
ton mixer with enclosed motor and switch niy $5,000 down, balance farm equipment dealers and farmers. Lib- 
leg and drive, $200. Phone or write Wad good ter I ited in Southwest Minne eral commissions. Replies will be held 
ington Feed Mill Supplies, 2300 Fourth S's 1 Counts Address ad No confidential. Write Doane Agricultural 
Ave. 8. E., Cedar Rapids, Lowa. 7. Fe s, Minneapolis 40, Minn. Service, Inc., St. Louis 8, Mo. 
| 
E. H. BEER & CO., INC. | NUTRITIONIST 
Machinery Division Baltimore 2, Md. Dickens 2-6606 Excellent opportunity for young man with 
2—Fuller Airveyor Pneumatic Sys- I—No. 4 JB Hammer Mill, 20" B.S. degree in Animal or Poultry Science 
tems, large capacity using screens. Direct connected 75 in Biological Research Laboratory of East 
14''x21""—6 bearing pressure HP TEFC 220-440 Vol. 60 Coast firm. Prefer recent graduate. Sub- 
Heavy duty Root Connersville cycle, 3 phase motor. Perfect mit resume to Ad No. 3948, Feedstuffs, 
exhausters with 100 HP Explo- condition Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
sion proof motors, complete I—Jacobson No. Ajacs 16" 
with receivers, airlock, piping, Hammer Mill, no motor, very 
etc. These units can be seen 650 00 
here ir Baltimore, each $12,500.00 I—No. 308 S. Howes Eureka Hor- 
6—Double Stands Monarch Roll- izontal Mixer 1500 ib. cap. 
er Mills 9x20 style C, roll bagging height frame. End 
feeders, each penis 995.00 bagger. Chain drive includ- 
8—Double Stands Monarch Roll- ing charging elevator. No mo- 
er Mills 9x30 style C, roller tor bp 550.00 
feeders, each 1,095.00 I—No. 308 S. Howes Eureka Hor- 
The above roller mills in best izontal Mixer 1500 ib. cap. 
condition cast iron bases, bagging height frame, end 
wood feeders collar oiling bagger, complete with 5 HP 
bearings, complete with belt- Gearhead motor TEFC. Chain 
5—Stearns 12''x!2'' Magnetic 1—2 Ton Sprout Waldron Vertical is an outstanding business builder, unequaled in our industry. 
Separators, 8 ov. 2.3 amp. with feed mixer 7'2 HP TEFC mo- 
Draver feeders size 54B, com- tor, V-belt drive. Good con- 
plete with all electrical com- 550.00 
ponents, perfect condition, I—Farquhar Mobile Belt Con- 
each = oe enn 500.00 veyor 26 ft. 3 HP 220/440 re- 
3—Richardson Auto Scales with versible motor, I4"' belt with 
agitators, counter, 2 HP ex- wood cleats. Like new ...... 800.00 
ey proof motor drive, 4 I—No 4 Eureka Suspension 
us. Capacity, each as 750.00 Scourer, wheat or corn 4-500 
I—Richardson Auto Scale with bus. cap., used three months. bury, IMinois. 
agitator, counter, ex- 500.00 
plosion proof motor drive, | I—Kelly Duplex 15428 corn cut- 
Bu. Capacity - peer 500.00 ter & grader, 3 screens, 7'/ 
2—Richardson Auto Receiving 375.00 
Scales, residue beam, counter, 1—Blue Streak Hammer Mill, 40 
8 bus. capacity. Best condi- HP Explosion proof motor and 
tion, each BOW 1,750.00 
3—Richardson Auto Soft 1—Prater corn & wheat cracker 
scales 120 ib. cap., each ... 200.00 & grader, new blades 
I—No. 7 S. Howes Eureka Sepa- eae 200.00 
rator. Buhler drive 1000 bu. 1—Eureka double scour 
per hr., sieve cleaners, very bus. Very goo 160.00 
995.00 i—Superior Scalper Separator, 
ust collector for above ma- SA36, cap. 3-500 bu. All steel 
250.00 with 3HP TEFC motor. Like 
I—No. 3 S. Howes Eureka Sepa- 500.00 
rator, Buhler drive 400 bus. 1—Vibrox Vibrator for barrels, 
cap. sieve cleaners, very good 585.00 boxes and bags. New ....... 350.00 
Dust collector for above ma- 1—Sprout Waldron No. 3B grain 
8—Sprout Waldron No. 277 Per- 2—36'' Cyclone dust collectors. 
fect Circle Sifters with 6''x 100.00 
16'' divided inlet rounded at VARIOUS SIZE SCREW CONVEYORS — 
each end. Clothed with 16 ELEVATORS — PULLEYS — SHEAVES — 
mesh phosphor bronze wire. MOTORS — SPEED REDUCERS — LINE Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
Cap. 250 bus. Like new, each 500.00 SHAFTING — BELTING 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED — SALESMEN FOR FEED 
equipment company. Under 30 years. Agri- 
culture background preferred Address 
Ad No. 3931, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn 

FEED SAL LESMAN FOR CENTRAL AND 
western Nebraska. Territory n produc- 
ing good volume and opportunity for in- 


Address Ad No. 3945, Feedstuffs, 


Minn. 


creasing. 
Minneapolis 40, 


FEED 


SAL ESMAN w AN’ rE :D FOR PROV- 
en area—central Illinois—we have a man 
retiring and need a replacement. The ter- 
ritory is well established and company 
well known. Commission rate excellent— 
pay is superior—contact us now. Address 
Ad No. 3934, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


UNUSUAL SALES EXECUTIVE OPPORTUNITY 


Due to our recent acquisition of a feed plant in Lincoln, Nebraska, and 
having a Farm Buildings plant in Onawa, lowa, we have a large expansion 
program for forward-looking District Sales Managers for Nebraska, South 
Dakota and Kansas. Our exclusive dealer franchise program on Big “H" 
Feeds, Poultry and Livestock Equipment, Honegger Chix and Farm Buildings, 


We are interested only in salesmen who are interested in a growing income 
that have the self-discipline to manage themselves and the ambition to work 
hard to attain this good income. If you have the sincere desire to make 
financial progress and to become a part of a fast growing organization, 
write, wire or phone 640, Honeggers' & Co., Inc., Sales Department, Fair- 


GENERAL MANAGER 


Long established Midwest company in the livestock nutrition 
field is seeking a General Manager. Experience with the farm 
market is desirable, and experience in both general adminis- 
tration and sales management is essential. Must have ability to 
work with and through people and to develop younger execu- 
tives. Commensurate salary and incentives. Age 40-55. Travel 
up to 50% required first year or two. Information on your 
background is invited in full confidence. Address Ad No. 3984, 
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New Hampshire Plans 
Egg Production Test 


DURHAM, N.H.—A multiple-unit 
egg production test will begin at the 
University of New Hampshire in the 
spring of 1959. 

It will provide necessary 
tion for the accurate evaluation of 
hereditary differences in production 
among various breeds and strains of 
production poultry, according to Prof. 
W. C. Skoglund, head of the depart- 
ment of poultry science. 

“This information will be invalu- 
able to commercial poultrymen,” he 
said, “and also to hatcherymen and 
breeders who wish to discover how 
stocks offered for sale by breeders 
and their hatchery outlets will per- 
form. 


informa- 


“The unique test will differ from 
the conventional random sample 
tests in that three cooperating farms 


in various parts of the state will each 
have a pen of birds from each entry. 
These farms will keep detailed rec- 
ords on these pens under the super- 
vision of the department of poultry 
science. The test is patterned after 
the Iowa test, but stock from every 
breeder entered will be located on 
each cooperating farm.” 


The test will be limited to 20 en- 
tries with New England breeders giv- 


en priority for entry. 


Broiler Production in 


Pennsylvania Expands 


ALTOONA, PA. Industrial work- 
ers and dairy farmers in the Altoona 
area are into the broiler- rais- 
ing business to supplement their in- 
comes, according to Samuel Port, 
president of Frozen Food Products, 
Altoona. He said factory lay-offs dur- 
ing the recession have encouraged the 


going 


move into broiler production. 
“These newcomers to the poultry 

industry have a ready-made market 

for their output in the form of a 


local processing plant and food prod- 
ucts concerns,” Mr. Port declared, 


“You don’t have to fish for VALUE 
when you use BURROWS Catalog!” 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT CO. 


1316 Sherman Ave- Evanston, Ill 


Dehydrated Corn Cob Meal 


Highest Quality @ Highest Absorption 

Available Year ‘Round, Bulk or Bagged 

Write Today for Somples and Prices 
Processing Corn Cobs Is Our Only Business 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P.O. Box 120 Paxton, Illinois Phone 222 


Clears $12.00 hourly 
From $500 investment 


10” x 10” 
Krimper-Kracker 


with 
3 H.P. motor 


Missouri community miller reports invest- 
ment in modern dust-free grain roller 
returned so quickly he never missed the 
money. 

You, too, can jump in and make a killing 
now! . . . while others sit idly by with 
outmoded “grinders” and bellyache about 
conditions. 

Write today for catalog on all 15 sizes. 


CAVis 


“co 
GUILT 


Box FN-185, Bonner Springs, Kansas 


, adding that “we will buy every pound 
of nearby chicken we can get.” 
The food processor said that auto- 


matic broiler-growing equipment is 
playing a big part in interesting the 
area’s factory workers to go into 
the business, that it would be vir- 
tually impossible to get factory work- 
ers to take up broiler raising with- 
out it. 

“Farm mechanization has proved 
a boon to our area’s farm economy 
It is helping to stabilize the per 
capita income of a region whose basic 
industry has traditionally been work- 
ing for the allied railroad and loco- 
motive interests,” he pointed out 

Mr. Port's poultry operations re- 
quire an average of more than a 
million pounds of prime poultry a 
month. He promoted broiler 
growing in his area to avoid the cost 
of shipping birds from the Shenan- 
doah and Delmarva areas 


Increase in Contract 
Farming Predicted 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS 
The severe fluctuations in broiler 
prices which occasionally bring a 
price below that of production costs 
have virtually assured that contract 
growing will continue to grow in 


broilers as well as othe rricultural 


lines, a Texas agricultural informa- 
tion pecii ilist believe Ss 

A. B. Kennerly, assistant editor of 
Texas Agricultural Progress, publica- 
tion of the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, expressed - this 
opinion in an article, “The Broiler 
Business in Transition,” in the July- 
August issue of the publication 

Quoting Ben Wormeli, poultry hus- 
bandman on the Texas staff, he said 
present cost of broiler production in 
Texas runs about 18¢ Ib f-pock- 
et costs 

“Producers receive 19 to 21¢ Ib,’ 
Mr. Wormeli has stated, “and at 
times big surplus du: 1 sudde1 
ly on the market will depress pi 

is ] s 15¢. Proces pass t 
birds along to food stores who some- 
times use them as loss-leaders retail- 
ing at 29¢ lb. to the consumer.” 

Commenting on Mr. Wormeli’s 
statement, Mr. Kennerly said these 
occasional dips below the cost of pro 
duction have encouraged growers to 
accept contracts fron i e in the 
trade who would gua! them a 
return on their labor 

“These contracts have aroused 
storm of debate, but rowers who 
profit from sharing their risks with 
others are hanging onto their con- 
tracts and more are joining forces 
with the Mr. Kennerly said 

“The ea is also catching on in 
the production of hatching eggs, pigs 
vegetables and beef cattle, and no 
one knows where it will stop 
Uses Track 

FOREST, MISS.—The Scott Coun- 
ty Grain Elevator is now using a new 
spur track to transport materials 
from the railroad to a 180-ton capac- 
ity concentrate storage station. The 
concentrate goes into feed f he 121,- 
000 birds on elevator-owned farms 
and the 30,000 on other farms. Ray 
Walsh is manager of the elevator, 
and Henry Clay Noblin is in charge 


of broiler production 


Joins Nebraska Staff 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Dr. Thomas W 
Sullivan has been appointed to the 
staff of the poultry husbandry de- 
partment, University of Nebraska 
announced Dr. John | Adams 
chairman of the department. D1 
Sullivan was formerly a teaching and 


research assistant at tl Ur 


iversity 


of Wisconsin, where he received his 
Ph.D. degree early this year. 
NEW FEED MILL 
KENDRICK, I¢ Karl Nolin 
local elevator manager, reports that 
a new feed mill is now being com- 
pleted. A warehouse and office were 


completed in the spring 
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Shelling | 


Want Faster Corn 


lower Cost Operation? 


Specify 


TRIUMPH 
Zip ¥ 


COB BLOWING. 


! 
CORN SHELLERS \_ 
CORN SHELLER 
More Universally used by Feed ~~ ee 
Mills than any other make Sheller. 
No. 100 


ideal for Smaller Feed Mills 
Simple, Dependable, Efficient 
6 to 8 tons per hour.* 


TRIUMPH ZIP Cob Blowing Corn Shellers are modern 
machines developed to simplify the shelling and cleaning 


of corn, and the handling of cobs, for Feed Mills. With 

TRIUMPH faster shelling rates are possible, with less first No. 150 

cost and lower operating costs. Designed for use on 
Although simple in design, they contain many exclusive Mobile Feed Mills 

features developed by TRIUMPH engineers, TRIUMPH Zip or other portable uses 

Cob Blowing Corn Shellers are easy to apply and to 6 to 8 tons per hour.* 
rat . but capable of handling any condition of ear 

corn brought to Feed Mills, efficiently and fast. Maintenance, 


Fast Shelling for Larger Mills 
at low first cost 
13 to 18 tons per hour.* 


No. 500 
New Rugged Sheller for 
Heavy Sheiling Requirements 
18 to 22 tons per hour.* 


breakd chokings are reduced to a minimum 
assuring 
Thousands of TRIUMPH Zip Cob Blowing Corn Shellers are 
In use in Feed Mills everywhere. Their popularity is soundly 
based on proven performance and results. 
TRIUMPH Engineers and Distributors offer years of 
experience In handling ear corn and designing corn shell- 


a plus value gained only through buying 


n, and 


Ow 


lowest cost operation. 


*Shelling rate based on tons per 


ing systems... 
hour of machine picked eor corn. 


TRIUMPH. 


TRIUMPH 


CORN SHELLERS 
THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 


6249 HARVARD AVENUE 


CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
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FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 
Feeds and Feeding has again been entirely revised, 
eries made in nutrition and livestock feeding. In this 22nd edition, particular em- 
phasis is placed em the new developments. The numerous experiments are sum- 
marized which have dealt with antibiotic, arsonic and surfactant supplements, 
and with hormones, including stilbestrol. Full information is given 
requirements of various classes of stock for the vitamins, including B and the 
unidentified facters. The Appendix Tables are by 
composition and digestible nutrients of 1,100 feeds 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Leonard A. Maynard 


the newly discovered facts about how certain acids, minerals, vitamins, 
help in rais healthier, more — animals. 

474 pages, 77 illastrations and tables 


BEEF CATTLE, 4th Edition 


By Roscoe R. Snapp 


Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, economic trends, 
of hundreds of feeding experiments. Has 
Harry Hardenbreoks, Jr., ‘i pr 
medicine, University of Illinois. 641 pages 


USE OF ANTIBIOTICS IN AGRICULTURE (1956) 


Proceedings of the First National Conference 


Held ander the Auspices of a. Agricultural Board and the Agricultural Research 
Institate, National Academy of Sciences, Council, Oct. 19-21, 
1955. Foreword by L. A. Maynard, chapters are presided over by C. F. 
Haffmaa, H. J. G. “Horetail and W. W. Spink. A 
collection scien papers panel discussions 

leaders in the field z $2.50 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 


By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


suggestions for solving problems confronted in 
aad managing livestock, including preparing for market, —.. feeding, hous- 
be done and exactly how te do them. 519 pages, 240 illustrations 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 
Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 


Based on the wat, ty Gud Sassen ont 
104, the Fourth tien adds new chapters on 

recent material en hay-crop silage, grass land farming, = —— heaith pro- 
and -y secretion. Designed for use 36 50 
profitably by student and the practicing dairyman. 614 pages . 


DAIRY CATTLE—Selection, Feeding and Management, 
4th Edition (1955) 


By W. W. Yapp and W. B. Nevens, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Illinois 
Part 1—Dairy Farming; Part #—Selection and Breeding; 


on sterility by Dr. 


SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition (1957) 


By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


A complete yet easily understood 

in auxiliary services to them. Covers history and development of the indastry, its 
distribation, adaptation and future; types and breeds, establishing the herd, meat 
type breeds, selection and judging, feeding, _— +. 7 high energy 
feeds, protein, vitamin and milling by- product feeds, 
equipment, health and d prevention, 

management and showing. 543 pages, 192 ihest 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1957) 


By T.J.Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 
A new text for feeders, teachers of animal 


mittee of the American Society of Animal Predestion and the Swine Nutrient 
Requirements Committee of the National Research Council. The beok includes 
reports on the most recent scientific feeding studies on swine. 

300 pages, 47 tables, 46 illustrations 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


A guide te organization, establishment, management, feeding and 
marketing eperations in raising of hogs. 496 pages, 


RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 


THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 
By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Ptander 


THE STOCKMAN’'S HANDBOOK (1/956) 
By M. E. Ensminger, M.S., M.A., Ph.D. 


mal agriculture. First 120 pages particularly 
i 8 and feeding of livestock ~~4 covered. Other chapters have to do with 


judging, management, marketing, etc. 
indicating strong demand 
illustrated, many 


The 1956 edition is the fourth to ER 
598 pages, well 
tables. A practical handbook 


MANAGING FOR GREATER RETURNS in Country 
Elevator and Retail Farm Supply Businesses 


By Richard Phillips, Iowa State College economist 


Written as a basic reference book for elevator and farm store managers, this book 
inclades valuable information on over-all and management. Some of the 
topics incl are i for maximum business efficiency, use of an effective 
accounting system, ‘increasing employee improving 

tions, improving purchasing, management of credit and 

operation of custom services. 500 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS (1/955) 


By Dr. H. W. Titus 
A small bat absolutely authentic and concise treatment of vital information for 
feeders and feed manufacturers. 43 formulas for diets and mashes, vitamin con- 
tent of over 6@ feedstuffs; what feedstuffs are best, deficienc 
lationship between feed prodac’ ction. 
297 pages, hard 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 


By James S.Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Company 


A comprehensive boek on the mechanics of merchandising and trading in cash 
te the U.S. end Tolle of what happens to gran follow- 
ing ite purchase from the farmer, how it is graded, stored and conditioned, the 
establishing of price even before the crop is planted, the role of the university 

in . This authoritative book will become the leading 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 
Meets the needs of poultry —y 
latest authoritative information on how te raise the best poultry by employing 
modern feeding methods. It evaluates findings on By value of feeds, types of feed 
to be used and natritive economy. Deals with feeding and menage $7, 95 
for various purposes, chicks, breeders and egg producers. 632 pages 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 
Enlarged By Ww. Ray Ewing 
1,500 pages, 133 illustrati ef practical, factual information for feed manufac- 
hatcherymen, 


turers, feed dealers, breeders. New chapter on anti- 
biotics, new growth charts, feed formulas for rapid growth 


students for the 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 


By Morley A. Jull 


526 pages, 254 illustrations, covers all aspects of the poultry business, from plan- 
ning and building poultry te preparing poultry for market. Breed- 
ing techniques, feeding ares, 

it is an “encyclopedia” of poultry raising 


POULTRY PRODUCTION— 


By Leslie E. Card, Pb.D. 


Eighth Edition, 416 pages, 316 illustrations and four plates. Deals with broiler 
prodaction, flock management and marketing, breeding 
selection, nutrition, disease control, etc. 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 


By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 


New, 1955; a practical guide to hatchery 
perienced. ,-- all phases of the business selling, office 


SUCCESSFUL | POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 


By Morley A. Jull 


447 pages, 188 illustrations, based 
cotimating 4 

ou 
eandling eggs, ete 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor Pacific Poultryman and Dale F. 
King, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


tical helps 
range 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 


By Stanley J]. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 


A text on turkey raising and marketing by Stanley J. Marsden, Poultry Husband- 
man at the U.S. Research Center, Beltsville, Md., and J. Holmes Martin, Head of 
the Poultry Department, Purdue University. Covers 

prepara shows, diseases and 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition (1956) 


By Ross M. Sherwood 
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chandising; Part 7—Producing Roughages; Part 8—Providing Geod Buildings; 

Lo Part &—The Future of Dairying. A recognized text of great value $4 75 
to all engaged in dairying, especially to students..................- 

$5.75 

tet gh age eals. Dr. Cunha is A thereagh revision ef this reliable werk om cage laying plants. Newly illustrated 
ae and breadened in scope with addition ef Professor Dale F. King as co-author. 
Seamer. More about feeding-results ef experiments with caged layers. The importance of 

Se, protein and energy levels for the highly bred producing $5 00 

stock. 304 pages, 176 illustrations, eleth bound 
6.50 
control. 1,000 pages, 124 illustrations ......... 
swine raiser’s handbook. selection, ~ keeping, feeding, care 
es ndling, marketing techniques preparing pork for home A text for feed mi with special reference nutritional aspects 
use. 447 pages, 201 illustrations, 40 tables ......... $6.95 Sermalation, & Ser 
An encyclopedic presentation ef preduction, formulation and medication. Designed Ne oO. D.’s 

pe Ne te increase feed officiency, explaining thousands of terms. Valuable te ranches 

ee >, and farms in predaction of feeds from right crops, utilization ef plant as pasture, 

silage, hay, ete., and as an officially recognized feed predact (meal, bran, grit, 

elements, growth and chemicals of importance te stock- 


FARM BILL 


(Continued from page 4) 


with a low level of support for them 
on the same 16-million-plus acreage 
base for the 1959 and 1960 crop years. 

The dividing point between the high 
support advocates and USDA seems 
to be the proposed departure from 
the concept of parity. USDA, in the 
Senate bill, asks for price support 
at 90% of the preceding three-year 
market average. The House bill would 
have the reducing level of support 
based on a per cent of the old par- 
ity. The House is willing to take 
the support level down in a 5% year- 
ly drop to a level of 65% of par- 
ity. 

On this particular item, USDA 
makes no quarrel as it reflects the 
agency’s original proposal two years 


ago. USDA will buy that provision 
of the House bill as it varies from 
the Senate bill, but USDA refuses 


to accept the House committee pro- 
posal that the minimum support for 
cotton be fixed at 30¢ Ib., basis aver- 


age grade and staple. This would 
mean that the governing grade of 
middling inch would be not less than 


33¢ Ib., and this level would be ap- 
proximately 75% of parity—and 
therefore no concession at all to 
USDA. USDA officials say the House 


bill is little less than a trap, and 
they will not accept the proposed 
cotton support provisions. They al- 


ready have authority to adjust sup- 
ports between 75 and 90% of parity. 


Corn Provisions 

Discussion of the corn price sup- 
port situation for the next crop year 
has been downgraded in this report 
because the now in Congress 
involves cotton politics, making corn 
aspects of the pending legislation a 
secondary matter. 

The corn acreage allotment pro- 
gram will go out if this reporter’s 
opinion on a cotton decision and new 
correct. The corn pro- 
gram will be changed along with that 
for cotton. 

This will mean an expanded corn 


issue 


legislation is 


acreage next year with a level of 
support of not less than $1.10 bu. 
for all areas. The top level of sup- 


port would be about $1.18 bu. on the 
basis of 90% of the market average 
for the preceding three years. 

The new cotton crop report, along 
with the Benson explanation of what 
faces the cotton economy without 
new legislation, probably will find a 
creeping retreat of the House rear- 
guard and passage of the Senate bill 
for farm legislation for next year. 


Pennsylvania Poultry 


Festival Scheduled 


HARRISBURG, PA.—The Pennsyl- 
vania Poultry Federation will hold 
its eighth annual Poultry Festival at 
Hershey, Pa., Aug. 21-24 in conjunc- 
tion with Pennsylvania Dutch Days. 

The traditional chicken barbecue 
put on by the federation this year is 
expected to require 50,000 halves of 
chickens. Preparations are being 
made to barbecue more than 10,000 
halves of chickens each day of the 
festival to help feed the crowds at- 
tending the national plowing con- 
tests, a highlight of Pennsylvania 
Dutch Days. 

Included in the poultry festival 
will be exhibits of fancy game birds, 
water fowl, 12 varieties of turkeys, 
and chickens trained to ring a cash 
register for their feed. 


CORRECTION 

In an obituary published in the 
Aug. 2 issue of Feedstuffs, the name 
of the late Frank P. Philbrick was 
incorrectly spelled as Philbrook. Mr. 
Philbrick, who died July 25, was pres- 
ident and general manager of Crosby 
Milling Co., Brattleboro, Vt., a Wirth- 
more Feeds manufacturing unit. 


National Alfalfa Notes 
Sales Drop, Net Loss 
For Last Fiscal Year 


LAMAR, COLO.—A reduction in 
sales from the previous year and a 
net loss for the year ended April 
30, 1958, were reported by the Na- 
tional Alfalfa Dehydrating & Mill- 
ing Co. in the annual report to share- 
holders. 

Sales 
amounted to 


for the 1957-58 fiscal year 
$8,158,068, compared 


with the reduction mainly reflecting 
lower prices. 

For the year ended April 30 the 
company reports a net loss of $353,- 
137, compared with a profit of $415,- 
844 in the preceding year. In the 
1955-56 fiscal year the company 
showed a loss of $495,741. 

“Despite our high production and 
economies 


our program of effecting 
in all areas of our operations, we 
were faced with the unforeseeable 


and unpredictable factor of adverse 


trends in the price of our product,” 


Henry A. Hofmann, president, said 
in his message to shareholders. 
“Early in November, we were 


pleased to report substantial progress 
in production and earnings which 
seemed to indicate a banner year for 
our company. However, immediately 
thereafter, there was a sharp break 
in the price of alfalfa meal, and 
while management hoped the decline 
was of a temporary nature, it con- 
tinued throughout the operating 
period. In fact, the price of alfalfa 
meal had reached its lowest ebb for 
the past 10 years.” 

Mr. Hofmann emphasized that he 
believes the company has an excellent 
future. “I am certain under our pres- 
ent set-up we will maintain the qual- 
ity of our product at its high level 
and will meet consumer needs with- 
in time demands, and further, that 
our next report will reflect substan- 
tial progress in the form of earnings,”’ 
he said. 

“It has been the policy of manage- 
ment to effect economies in all areas 
of company operations. In July, 1957, 
the company began operations at its 
gas storage and blending plants at 
Memphis. In November, 1957, a simi- 


lar operation was initiated at Toledo, 
Ohio. Through such installations we 
have been able to effect substantial 
savings in addition to serving the 
area more efficiently. 

‘During December, 1957, we con- 
cluded arrangements for the pur- 


chase of Midland Industries, Inc., of 
Independence, Kansas. This company 
serves the poultry, broiler and tur- 
key raising industries located in 
eastern Kansas and western Arkan- 
sas. Its addition to operations 
will enable us to serve efficiently one 
of the leading poultry belts in the 
USS. 


our 


Improved Distribution 

“Distribution is a key factor in 
our operations. A few years ago we 
initiated a long-range program of 
pinpointing our facilities in vital con- 
sumer areas. We have now achieved 
our goal. Our present geographic set- 
up, together with modern transpor- 
tation methods, enables us to meet 
consumer needs within time demands 


made upon us.” 

National Alfalfa acquired 124,781 
of the outstanding 125,000 shares of 
Midland Industries at a price of 
$4.32 per share, with a total pur- 
chase price of $540,000. Of this a- 
mount, $216,000 was paid in cash 


and the balance by issue of a promis- 
sory note, due May 15, 1959, in the 
amount of $324,000. 

In a proxy statement with the 
annual report it was proposed that 


issuance of $1,500,000 of 6% cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock 
with a par value of $100 a share be 


authorized. “The management has 
long felt that, in order to improve 


its banking relations and to improve 
the working capital position of the 
company, additional working capital 
was necessary to enable it to finance 
accord- 


more of its own production,” 
ing to the statement. 


MID-SOUTH 
‘ontinued from page 8) 
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Support Extended to 
Low-Grade Wheat 


WASHINGT The U.S. Depart- 


ture has announced 


t of the 1958-crop wheat 
price su} t | ram are being re- 
laxé sprout-damaged” 
na wheat 
Cont 1 rains which have de- 
layed ! ting operations in Ohio 
es are causing 
consid é rout damage in wheat 
ehter weight 
T le sj it-damaged wheat 
| sions have 
been ed t I le wheat grad- 
ir N = i Sample because of 
1 her than heat 
da the damaged 
wheat t t tain more than 
14 ture { must not be mus- 
ty, s $y 
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to W t ling N ; or better, or 
cr > t or 5 on test weight only 
The ty provisions are being 
bro te price support 
ble to farmers 
t D t lemo! zed market 
s qualit wheat, and to 
ou nol i marketing, 
the USI said. It k similar action 
in the 1957 price support program. 
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‘Large U.S. Group 


Expected to Attend 
World Poultry Congress 


CLEVELAND—Between 1,000 and 
1,500 representatives of the U.S. poul- 
try industry are expected to attend 
the 11th World’s Poultry Congress in 
Mexico City Sept. 21-28. The U.S. 
committee for the congress made the 
estimate, based on a survey of known 
reservations. The committee met re- 
cently in Cleveland. 

H. H. Alp, Chicago, chairman of 
the U.S. committee, said Mexican of- 
ficials are enthusiastic and cooper- 
ating fully with the U.S. and other 
committees as far as exhibits, pro- 
gram plans, tourist accommodations 
and educational sessions are con- 
cerned. 

Tours are being planned by the In- 
stitute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, the National Turkey Federa- 
tion, Southeastern Poultry & Egg 
Assn., and West Coast industrymen, 
in addition to those of the official 
tours agency, Arnold Tours, Boston. 

As a special convenience to Con- 
gress visitors, the Mexican govern- 
ment is conducting a pre-registration 
campaign. Upon receipt of proper ap- 
plication forms, the Mexican officials 
will set up an information packet and 
prepare a courtesy card. These pack- 
ets can then be obtained quickly on 
arrival in Mexico City. Application 
blanks may be obtained from Robert 
L. Hogue, poultry department, Pur- 
due University. 

The first plenary session will be- 
gin in the morning, Sept. 22, with the 
reading of scientific papers. The U.S 
will be represented by approximately 
40 papers. 

Entries for a live bird show are 
being sought by the Mexican govern- 
ment. Entries which emphasize _ the 
improvement in breeding and feeding 
over the years in turkeys, layers and 
broilers are requested. There is no 
entry fee and the Mexican govern- 
ment will underwrite the purchase of 
birds after the Congress is over. In- 
formation about the contest is avail- 
able from: Exhibitors information 
committee, Isabel la Catolica 24, 2 
piso, Mexico, D.F. 

Close to 40 American commercial 
exhibits are now in the construction 
or planning stage for the Congress 
Mexican officials will facilitate ship- 
ments of birds and material for Con- 
gress exhibits. Exhibitors are urged 
to contact the nearest office of the 
Mexican consul and to get a special 
courtesy permit to waive normal rou- 
tine and expedite border transit. Ex- 
hibits from 10 foreign governments 
are also expected at the Congress 
Mr. Alp said. 


Poultry Processing 
Regulations Studied 


WASHINGTON —A panel of ex- 
perts selected by Ezra Taft Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, met in 
Washington recently to _ consider 
technical aspects of regulations gov- 
erning removal of kidneys from all 
classes of young poultry processed 
under federal poultry inspection. 


This group is composed of nine 
technical men representing various 
state universities and the Public 


Health Service. Discussions were held 
under the leadership of Dr. P. P. Le- 
vine, department of pathology and 
bacteriology, New York State Veter- 
inary College, Cornell University 

Mr. Benson selected the panel fol- 
lowing a decision by the USDA to 
suspend until Jan. 1, 1959, the provi 
sions of the poultry products inspec- 
tion regulations requiring the remov- 
al of kidneys from all classes of young 
poultry. 


Seal 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—The Houston 
Feed Club will meet at the Ben 
Milam Hotel for a luncheor on Aug 
12. Reservations should be made with 
John Kern, Schmitt & Kern, P.O 


Box 25024. 
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THE FEED MARKETS 


* * 


* * 


Demand — Supply — Trends — Prices 


Quotations on feed ingredients shown in these and adjoining 
columns are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for prompt delivery, 


unless otherwise noted. 


They are the latest quotations available 


from Feedstuffs correspondents and are not necessarily those in 
effect on date of publication. The prices represent fair average trad- 


ing values 


and do not necessarily represent extreme low or high 


levels at which individual sales might have occurred. A descriptive 
summary of supply and demand factors prevalent in the feed mar- 


ket appears on page 2. 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 

Boston: lL nd light; supply good; 600 
D, 1,5 A 18¢ it ) D, 2,250 A 18%e Ib.; 

1,5 A 17¢ it LD, 750 A 15 Ib 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. in 
55-ga ir (413 to 420 Ib.) 300 ICU 
750 A 13 @is%e¢. 1.500 A 165%@17¢, 2,250 
A 17% @20¢ 000 A 21¢ 600 ICU, 
1,500 16@18¢, 2,250 A P1i9%¢, 3,000 A 
20 f.o.b. Massacl New York or 
Per 

hhicage: | nd f adequate; 
6 A feeding 10,000 units 
v ita 1 7 a million units 
of vitamin A pa ed in 55 gal. drums, 
f.o.t Chie | s ir uded 

Minneapolis: 10,000 A 35¢ it 300 D, 2,260 


20%¢ Ib.; 300 


trend steady; 
lrated, 100,000 
| i limited of- 
fe gs Texas dehydrated account hot, dry 
we ‘ suf ‘ Kansas dehy 
ira t i; new crop 17% 
prot rexas $4 f.o.t plants 
er T irated 17 
10 $4 ra ire NO l 13 
pr grind, $39 
Boston: ‘ i supply 
lrated i 
New Orie: ims: 
i $47 is, J 
Philadel phin Demand 
trend rated 100,000 
ul " A gu nt i, $53 
nd fair trend 
supply i ‘ reg ind pellets 17%, 
16 init t n A, $46; granules and 
' treat $4 
Memphis: ar nd slow ipply ample; 
trend t i ain, 
guar > Vit mn A, $45 
Sewttle: Der 1 fair trer firm; supply 
y t $42 i ed trucks; 
1 ed $68 | ered truck 
Chicago: Demand supply adequate; 
17 te witl ) 1its Vita- 
mit \ gu $42 42.50 
Portland I ig i supply a le 
tre i ed $3 dehy a- 
ted, $6 
Angeles: steady 
I neal, 17 
a’ d meal, 
l 4 suncured 
crumt suncured 
protein $ 
"Buffalo: Demar supply adequate; 
trer l $57 ed, Boston 
St. Louis: I ! slow trend steady; 
sup] ple fin suncured $40; 
17 unit A $4 
Kansas City emand fair to good, better 
trend us 
du 
m leh 
17 I | 
gu 
100,¢ $ 4 
1 \ $4 
m 
N 2 ,-inch $ 
Omaha: nd g 
meal $39 
ANIMAL FATS (Stabilized) 
Ft. Worth: [De nd good; supply light; 
t tar rs It lrums 9\¢ 
ft. t xas p ng plants with re 
turt e dr 
New Orteans Demand 0d; supply mod- 
ers t ) 
Louisville 
supply ble 
t 8@ 
6 
Chicago nd 
ble 
lots. 7 
Kansas City: 
able fancy t 
St. Paul: 
demand 
dertone t € 
f.o.t prod I 


BARLEY FEED 


Orieans: Demand slow; trend easier; 
$59 ‘ 


“Philadelphia: Demond slow; supply fair; 
ve ed $4 

Ogden: Supply average; rolled, $43@47 
(whol ey $36@ 41) 

Boston Demand slow supply adequate; 
45 

Baltimore: Demand good; supply light; 
Chicago: Demand good; supply light: $36 

Portland: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; rolled, $59; ground, $57 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; standard rolled $3.03 
ewt.; standard ground $3.03 ecwt. 


BENTONITE 
Cincinnati: Demand 


(SODIUM) 
steady; supply ade- 


quate; f.o.b. Cincinnati, minimum  30-ton 
carlots: 80 granular $30.21; 200 mesh fine 
$29.96. 
Chicago: Demand steady; supply ade- 
pee 


Wyoming and South Dakota 
shipping points; granular 30 mesh $16.50; 
fine granular, 80 to 100 mesh $13.75; pow- 
der, 200 mesh $13.50; f.0.b. Belle Fourche, 
8.D., minimum 30-ton carlots; 80 granular 
$13.50 net; 200 mesh fine $13.25 net. 


BLOOD FLOUR 


quate; f.o.b. 


Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 

supply ample; $130. 
BLOOD MEAL 

Ogden: Supply normal; $120 in 100-Ib. 
bags, f.o.b. Ogden. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend steady; $129@134 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample 130 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; $140 
@150, guaranteed 80% protein. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $120. 

Los Angeles; Demand and trend steady; 
supply dequate $7.50 to $7.75 unit of 
ammonia. 

BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

Seattle: Demand steady; supply good; 
trend easy $82.50, ex-dock, truck lots. 

Ft Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 

t $8 sacked f.o.b. Ft. Worth local 

ture 

Louisville: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend easy; $90 

New Orleans: Demand good; supply nor- 
mal; trend unchanged; $98@108. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair 00 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $88. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend ur anged; $95 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; trend stronger; imported $68 in 20 
ton ots 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; $85 
a 90 e 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $90. 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 


Gasheneti: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supp juate; $52.90. 

“Boston: me mand spotty; supply adequate; 

22%, $53@54.50 

"Philadelp aia: Demand fair; supply fair; 
trend unse bd; $55 

Ft. Wortin: Demand fair; supply moder- 
ate; 2¢ $51.65 August, delvd. Ft. Worth. 

New Orleans: Demand siow; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; 26% $48@51. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply | $49 

St. Lo Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply ar $45. 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $48.50 bulk, Boston 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 


supply limited; $49 bulk; $53 sacked 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
2 $4 
Demand good; supply fair; 
$46.50 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
Cincinnati: C 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 11¢ 
Ib.: ton ts 1 


Louisville: De mand fair; trend steady; 
supply n¢ 1; 10 to 10%¢ Ib 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 10¢ 
1b 

Chicago: Demand good; supply limited; 
10@11%¢ lt n carlots; 10% @12%¢ 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
tre nchanged; &8%¢ Ib. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply $9.25 cwt. 

Ib 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply limited; 10¢ Ib. in 5-ton lots; 1l¢ 
lb. in less than 5-ton lots. 

St. Louis: Demand good; supply limited; 
10¢ Ib. in arlots; 11¢ Ib. in ton lots; 12¢ 
Ib. in less than ton lots. 

Cincinnati: Carlots 10¢ 1Ib.; 5-ton lots 
1l¢ ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

aN Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
ll¢ Ib ton lots 11%¢@ Ib. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
10¢ Ib.: 5-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
Ib f.0.b New Jersey. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply limit- 
ed; 10% @11%¢ Ib. in caricts; 10% @12%¢ 
Ib., Le.L 

BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 

Wichita: Demand good; supply insuffici- 
ent; $2.85, 100-lb. barrel. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $4.40, 100-Ib. 
drum 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply normal; $4.25 cwt. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply nor- 
mal; trend steady; $4@4.25 per cwt. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
$4.25 cwt. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply light; 3%¢ 
b 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
$3.25@3.50 ewt., in carlots. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; $5.25 cwt. in 100 
Ib. lots; $4.25 cwt. in 500 Ib. lots. 

CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $8@9 cwt. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $14 ex-warehouse, truck lots. 


os 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 


(All prices net, including freight 
and tax) 
New York: Crystals $15.28, flour $10.28. 


Buffalo: Crystals $16.11, flour $11.11. 
Toledo: Crystals $17.96, flour $12.96. 
Boston: Crystals $16.63, flour $11.63. 
Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $10.50, flour $5.50. 
Chicago: Demand steady; supply ade- 

quate; fine grind, plain $9.67; bulk, in hop- 

per cars, fine grind $7.67; bulk, in boxcars 
$8.17; granular grind $1 premium. 
Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50-lb, bag $12.25, 
100-Ib. bag $11.50; bulk, boxcar $10; bulk, 
hopper $9.50; coarse grind $1 premium, de- 
livered Minneapolis 
Los Angeles: Demand good; 
supply ample; $10.25 
CHARCOAL 

good; supply 
briquets $120 

Cincinnati 

supply light; $100 

supply adequate; 
in 50-lb. multi- 


trend steady; 


ade- 
5-Ib. 


Demand 
steady; 


Cincinnati: 
quate; trend 
bags, f.o.b. warehouse 

Boston: Demand and 

Chicago: Demand quiet; 
poultry charcoal $106 ton 
walls 

Los Angeles: Dem 
ple h 
than 


steady; 
$156, 


sacked 


trend 
poultry 
$144.50, 


und and 
rdwood 
ton lots; 


COCOANUT MEAL 


Pasties: Dem un i slow; trend higher; 
supply nited 
Los 


supply reduced; 


CoD LIVER OIL 
Boston: 


Demand fair; supply 
shipping 
D 


ind trend stronger; 
$71 to $72 


Demand 
copra 


cake, 


f.o.b. 
300 


good; 
point: 600 D, 2,250 A, 21¢ Ib.; 
2,250 A, 20¢; 300 D, 1,500 A, 17%. 
CoD LIVER OTL (FORTIFIED) 
New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. 
55-gal. drums (413 to 420 Ib.) 300 IC 
750 A 14% @15%4¢, 1,500 A 18% @20¢, 2,250 
A 18% @21¢, 3,000 A 21%¢ @23¢: 600 
1,500 A 17 @19%¢, 2,250 A 20@22¢, 
4 22@23¢; f.o.b. Massachusetts, New 
or 


Pennsylvania. 
CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 


Dema 


trend slow; 


New Orleans: nd light; 


supply limited; f.o.b. Gulf. 

New York: and supply fair; 
trend upward; lb., f.0o.b. eastern 
shore 

Boston Demand steady; supply ade- 
juate $89 in 100s for prompt shipment. 

L os Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply limited $5 to $5.25 Ib 

CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 


(All quotations for all cities are sacked 
basis, bulk basis $5 less) 
Minneapolis: Feed $49.80, meal $88.80. 

Atlanta: Feed $55.98, meal $94.98. 
Birmingham: Feed $54.64, meal $93.64. 
Boston: Feed $54.84, meal $93.84. 
Chicago: Feed $43, meal $ 
Cleveland: Feed $51.14, 
Denver: Feed $53.51, meal 
Ft. Worth: Feed $51.96, meal $90 96. 
Indianapolis: Feed $48.36, meal $87.36. 


Kansas City: Feed $43, meal $82. 
Louisville: Feed $50 21, meal $§9.21. 
New Orleans: Feed $53.20, meal $92.2 
New York: Feed $54 43, meal $93.43. 
Norfolk: Feed $53.71, meal $92.71. 
Philadelphia: Feed $54.02, meal $93.02. 
Pittsburgh: Feed $51.96, meal $90.96. 


Feed $43, meal $82. 
CORN OIL MEAL 


St. Louis: 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supp! adequate; 51 

Louisville: dull; supply light; 
trend easy; 

COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply ample; 
41% old process 

Ft. Worth: Den for meal, slow 
for hulls; supply carlots, 41° 
old process $61 yivent 41% low 
gossypol $63.60 additional: cot- 
tonseed ills $19 d. Ft. Worth. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; old process $78 

Ogden: Supply normal; 41%, $65@70. 

Boston: Demand supply light; $81. 

— Orleans: fair; supply ade- 
trer . 782.50. 

‘Philadelphia: De mand dull; supply fair; 

pe Demand slow; supply light: 
trend old process $75.50; new pro- 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply scarce; prime 141% protein, old pro- 
cess, $64, sacked; new process, 41% solvent, 
$62, sacked 

atiantn: Demand fair; supply limited; 
tre steady; 41 $7 

Seattle: Der and good; trend strong; sup- 
ply limited 7 elivered truck lots, 41% 
expeller process 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply limited; $69.50 

Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; sup- 
ply ample; $69. 

Buffalo: Demand poor; supply adequate; 
trend steady; $85 sacked, Boston. 

Los Angeles: Demand improved; light 
offerings; trend stronger; local production, 
49% protein, $56@58 

Omaha: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
41% solvent $65 bulk 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply adequate for now although dwind- 
ling; old process meal $65, sacked, Mem- 
phis, $66-68, delivered, Kansas City, coming 
from Texas: solvent meal $66-69, sacked, 
delivered, Kansas City 

Chicago: Demand fair: supply tight; hy- 
draulic $66.50; solvent $64.50; basis Mem- 
phis. 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: Trend steady; ground Curacao 


phosphate in 100-lb. bags $48, f.0.b. cars 
or trucks, New Orleans, Jacksonville, Fila., 
or Philadelphia. 

D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL, 

POWDERED 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 18¢ Ib., warehouse. 


New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. 


in 50- and 100-Ib. bags or 100-Ib. drums: 
1,500 ICU 8@12¢ bagged, 12@13¢ drums: 
3,000 ICU 13@17¢ bagged, 17@18¢ drums; 
f.o.b. or delivered basis Pennsylvania, Dela- 


ware or New York. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 9% @10¢ Ib.: 
ICU 11% @12¢ Ib. in ton lots or larger. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL, 
POWDERED 


Chicago: Demand good; 


trend steady; 
3,000 


supply moderate; 


4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in ton 
! 


lots; less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,000 
units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib.; 


ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 
Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 13% 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum fluorine 
-12%, $51 net ton, f.o.b. Tupelo in 100-Ib. 
multiwall bags, $48 in bulk 
Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 


minimum calcium 33%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18% $69.12 net ton, 
f.o.b. Wales, in 100-lb, multiwall bags, $3 
less in bulk 

Houston: Minimum phosp horus 19%, mini- 
mum calcium 32° 0. maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .1949 $71.50, net ton 
f.o.b. Houston, 100-1b. multiwall paper bags; 
$68.50 in bulk. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 17%, 
minimum calcium 34%, maximum fluorine 
17%, carload $60, truckload $60.75, net 
ton, f.o.b. Coronet in 100-lb. multiwall bags, 
$57 and $57.75 in bulk. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81, sa 
13% phosphorus $64.98, sacked, f.o.b 


cinnati. 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $115 
Texas City, Texas: 18.5% m phos- 
phorus, 21% minimum calciu maxi- 
mum, 0.11% maximum fluor > granular 
77.70 net ton, f.o.b. Texas City in 100-Ib 
multiwall bags; bulk, boxcars and hoppers, 


$3 net ton less than bagged materi 


osphorus 


Columbia, Tenn: Minimum ph 
18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
01% fluorine guaranteed $83.25, f.o.b. Co- 
lumbia, in 100-lb. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
earload basis; bulk $3 ton less 

Chicago: Stock food grade, 18.5% phos- 
phorus, 20,090 Ib. or more $83.25 net ton 
in 100-lb. papers, basis Chicago Heights, 
Ill, or Nashville, Tenn.; less than 20,000 
Ib. $93.25; 21% phosphorus, 20,000 Ib. or 
more, $94.50, basis Chicago Heights and 
Nashville; less than 20,000 Ib. $104.50; bulk 
boxecars or hoppers $3 net ton less than 
bagged material. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular $83.25; freight equa i with 
closest producing point, carload is 

Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus % cal- 
cium granular or fine ground $94.1 deliv- 
ered; $3 less in bulk. 

Trenton, Mich.: Minimum phosphorus 
18% %, maximum fluorine .03% anteed 
$83.25, f.0.b. Trenton in 100-It tiwalls; 
minimum phosphorus 21%, maximum fiuor- 
ine .03% guaranteed $94.50, f.0.b. Trenton 
in 100-lb. multiwall bags. 

Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus $92@93 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

Leaisville: Demand and trend strong; 
supply very light; bourbon grains, light $65 

dark $67; solubles $79 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trer 
adequate; by truck 
Demand spotty 
dark, $71, both 
Demand good 
72, bulk, Boston 


supply poor; 72, 


DRIED BEET PULP 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend stronger; 
supply reduced; molasses $48 

Portland: Demand good; sup; ample; 
trend unchanged» $50 

Milwaukee: Demand good supply fair; 
molasses $50, plain $60. 

Ft. Worth: Demand 
ent; carlots, 50-lb. papers molasses $59 
plain $66.50, delvd. Ft. W 

Ogden: Supply al: 

Boston: Demand 

New Orleans: 
ple; trend steady; 

Atlanta: Demand 
supply limited, $66 

Seattle: Demand slow; 
ply good; $45 carlots 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago: Demand and 
dium acid $9.75 @10.25, 
10.50 in cariots. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend s 
supply limited; $11 cwt. 

Milwaukee: Demand an 
trend steady; $10 cwt 

Baffalo: Demand excellent; sup; 
limited; trend firmer; $10.95 

New Orleans: Demand slow; sup! 
quate; trend unchanged; 1 
cwt 

Ogden: Supply normal; 

Boston: Demand good; 
Ib 

Louisville: Demand 
trend firm; 11 to 11%¢ 

Minneapolis: Demand 
supply scarce; $9.50@9.75 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 


slow; supply 


slow 
60 


trend sté 


supply air 


sweet 


i supply fair; 


$7.25 100-1t bag 
supply t 
slow normal; 
Ib 


fair; trend steady 


suppls 


cwt 


Los Angeles: Demand improved supply 
limited; trend stronger; or pulp $41 
bulk, $46 sacked; lemon pulp $39 bulk 
$44 sacked 

Buffalo: Demand poor; supply fair; trend 
steady; $48.50, f.0.b. Florida 

New Orleans: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; 50.25 @ 54.75 f.o.b 
Florida. 

Atlanta: Demand good; supply mited; 
trend steady; $56.50; meal $50. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 


Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; roller, $11.50 cwt.; spray, $10.65 
ewt. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample: 
trend unchanged; 13¢ Ib. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supp! light; 


$10.50 cwt 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply limited; 14¢ Ib. in less than ton 
lots: 13%¢ Ib. in ton lots 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; $11 
ewt. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $12@12.50 cwt 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; 10%@11¢ Ib 

Ogden: Supply normal; $15.15 100-lb 
drum. 

Boston: Demand and supply fair; 11¢ Ib. 
in carlots. 

Louisville: Demand good; supply normal; 
trend steady; 11 to 12¢ Ib. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
$12.50 cwt. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $10.75@11 cwt 


DRIED WHEY 
Demand fair; supply 
$5.25 ecwt., f.o.b. plant. 

Portland: Demand good; supply 
trend unchanged; $6.05 cwt. 


Chicago: adequate; 


ample; 


“4 
— 
i 
| 
>. 
; 
D, 7 Sue 
= 
> 
| 
~ 
me- 
$10@ 
ata dy; 
ade 
per 
; 
~ 
4 
3 
> 
: 


. 


Los Angeles: Demand and tre 


nd steady; 
upply 


ample; $5.90 cwt n carloads; $6.15 

wt n 

Kansas City: Demand fair uppl ade- 
late nd tead $5 vt pre icers 
poin for I r nd p y de 

f light production 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair Ip] 
juate carlot tan i $6.7 c t 1 
le 1. Ft. W th I I $5.8 
ton lots f.o.t irehouse Ft Vv h 

Boston: 1 nd tead supply plenti 
ful; 100s $5.75 in carlots 

Cincinnati: | nd t trend teady 
ipply lequate $5.35 ewt t $5.75 

Ogden: Supply average $6.90 1 b. bag. 

New Orleans: Demand yw trend firm 
my $6@6,25 

Louisville: Demand upp! imple 

6 to 6%é Il 

Philadelphia: Demand slow upply light; 

Minneapolis: Demand 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 


Los Angeles: Demand ver good; trend 
Ft. Worth Demand I ery 
mitea nrat e117 ¢ 

) icks 

Boston: |! nd stead upply light: 
$95. f.ot mats 
$9 g po 

Salisbury, Md.: Demar I lim- 

Atlanta: nd f sul 
I lequat $98 t A nd 
Geo 1 prod ng points 


FISH MEAL 


Ogden: $ 


‘ ef $1 
Boston: | nd ar teady: 
Ft. Worth: | nd g 1 i y light; 
Peru first 4 ist $151.50 
H N Menhader 
New Orleans i lim 
Ps 
Louisville PI light 
Cincinnati mand f trend steady 


Minneapolis: 


Chicago: 


pr 
$135 é protein 
iwest nt 
Portland: Ds nd ted 


Los Angeles 


Buffalo: 
Men! 


Milwaukee; 


For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA= 


BETTER DISPERSION! _ 
DUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! 
MORE UNIFORM! 


CONSOLIDATED BLENDERS INC. 


* TRADE 
Fremont, Nebr. + Phone Park 1-9000 ARE 


FEED GRAINS 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 


From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


| Atlanta: Demand 
trend steady 60 


Seattle: Demand good; 


supply 


trend firm $2.40 unit protein ex-daoc 


Alaska herring 


Portland: Demand good; supply 
tren unchange 
Los Angeles: Der nd slow 


supply U.S. No. 1 $29@31 U.S 


No 
Boston: I 
old p } 
Ogden: pp average 
Wichita: Demand r 
vate amie $12@15 f $1 
Philadelphia: Demand é 


q 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair f 


Johnson $24 


Louisville: Demand 
upply good 
ety, No. 1 $23@25, No. 2 $ 25 


Cincinnati: Der fair t 


| HOMINY FEED 
Buffalo: nd fair trer 
har 
st. Louis: 
amie City: Der nd fair t 
1 bu ve ¢ 
_Milwaukee: Der 
_Chicago: Demand 
Boston Der nd 
Orleans: 1A 
Demat i sl 


Cincinnati: 
| IpT le te $48 
Memphis: 
trend st : 
LINSEED OIL MEAI 
Minneapolis: I nd fair 


Zeantember < 


Chicago: 


Portland: 
Milwaukee: [Der 
. 
Kansas City: 


7 os 
Cine 
Ft. Worth: Demand 
$95.46 August, pellets $3 
De nd 


| Louisville: 


Wichita: Demand f 


| Boston: | nd I 

Philadelphia: Demand nd 

Seattle: nd s 

ample ‘ $7 

MALT SPROUTS 

Chicago: Der nd fair r 


Milwaukee 


Boston 
$ 42.5 


New Orleans: Der 


limited 
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Cincinnati trend steady; red dog, $58@58.50. The bulk differential 
I on both bran and middlings was $4.50 
MEA . New York: Demand and supply fair 
1EAT AND BONE MEAL trend lower bran $46.75@47.25, standard 
St. Paul f trend midd $48.25 @48.75 
$130@1% Philadelphia: Demand spotty; supply fair; 
Buffal ple; bran $46.50, standard middlings $49.50, red 
$11 ulk;: dog $67 
New Orleans: Demand good; supply suf 
Los Ang s lin ficient trend steady; bran $41.75@42.50 
$ 5 hort $47.50@ 48.2 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; sup 
Chis rht ply good: bran $40.85; mixed feed $43.85; 
hort $47.35; midds. $45.80 
Port le Memphis: Demand fair; trend weaker 
Ipp plentiful wheat bran $37 gray 
st. 1 up- hort $42, standard midds. $35.80 
Seattle: Demand good; trend strong: sup 
0 ih rht ply tight delivered common transit 
point cart 
Kans City Ipp Portland: emand good; supply limited 
¢ pr rend higher: $ 
r for for Los Angeles: Standard millrun $45, de 
$128@130 mand ly, tre unchanged, supply an 
ple red bran $45.50@4¢ demand easier 
Ft th ipply ex- trend weaker, supply ample 
$125@4 Ogden: Utah nd Idaho Red brar 
ind un, $3¢ midds,, $41. To Denver 
Ne ply ade I nd millrun, $4 midds. $48. To 
( ‘ Red bran and millrun, $43.5 
Louis ample 1 1 $4 fob. San Francisco and Lo 
\r 
Cir i idy MINERAL FEED 
raps Sioux City: 50-lb. mineral blocks 8.2 
phosphorus $92: 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
Nev Yort r mineral blocks $4 each. 
bulk Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged $42 
Ogde Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ample; 
t all-pury granules $89, block $94: min 
Wichita nsuf eral phosphorus 6% granules $105 bl 
nt f no quota $110 ittle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
granu $99, block $103: hog mineral phos 
Bostor 1; $1.90 phoru 344% granules $38, phosphorus 2 
t $78 ull 50-Ib, paper baga) 
seat Wichita Demand good supply insuffi 
cient purpose with iodine, 50-Ib. blocks 
$95 bags $90, f.0.b. plant 
MILLFEED : Supply average $119 in 50-I 
inneapolis blocks; $98, granular, 50-lb. bags. 
t lard MOLASSES 
| New York: Demand and supply good 
r 1 steady | kstrap 18¢ gal. tar 
Kansas ¢ y 1 I rs, tank wagons, f.o.b. New Yorl 
t Boston: Demand eady ipply plentiful 
gal n tankecar 
$ Ft. Worth: Demand fair; ippl su 
ent bl trap 16¢ gal fo.b Hlou 
WW mple de 1 Ft. Worth truck $35.06 ton, seller 
shorts market price mm date of shipment 
$3 New Orleans: Demand ow upp 
ple trend steady 15¢ gal. tank cars nd 
Ft ! I icks; 600-lb. customers drur $9.62 
uy Louisville: Demand fatr trend st 
$42 delvd IPT normal; 14%¢ gal. tank car 
bran ev \rleans 
with Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend st 
sup! lequate 14\%¢ gal New Ortle 
Cl du Buffalo: Demand fir trend te 
wer Ip} good 18%¢ gal f.o.b Albar 
re Los Angeles: Demand Ipy 
r tank true 
wit st Louis: Demand Ww trend t 1 
I n $3 my 14%¢ gal., New Or 
| $48 Milwaukee: Demand fair supply good 
t trap 13¢ gal. f.o.t New Orleans 
st $38 Kansas City: De ind slow; supr 1 
$32 | quate; trend ead 14% -14%¢ tar 
On mple | I rieans 
§ | Minneapolis: Demand fair; trend stead 
| DI i te 14%¢ New Orle $24 
Cin i ower; | ton, f.o.? termir 
idlir Atlanta: Demand fair; trend strot I 
| ply mited: eitr $ 50 bul f.o.t I 7 
Be I pr icing f nt liat 
| Memphis: Demand down; trend stead 
Buf le I imple blac trap, 14%¢ gal tan} 
lower ir f.o.? New ( ear and $31 ton 
Mixers vered Memph truck 
tl NIACIN 
$ } New York: Trend steady; $8 kilo, 10 
$38 9 kilo lots; $8.20 kilo, 5- and 2%-kilo lots 
COD -LIVER - OIL 
~ 
VITAMIN-A-STABILIZED 


MIDLAND WESTERN, INC. N% 
160 W. SPRUCE ST., READING, PA. 


KAFIR-MILO 


OFFICES: 


Memphis 
Norfolk 
Nashville 
Enid 
Minneapolis 
Louisville 


New York 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Omaha 
Columbus 


San Francisco 
Vancouver, B.C, 
Winnipeg 

Los Angeles 


Fort Worth 
Buffalo 
Toledo 
Houston 
Galveston 
Portland 


Toledo 
Columbus 
Fort Worth 
Portland 
Boston 


Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
Buffalo 
Omaha 


Nashville 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Houston 


Galveston 
Enid 
Minneapolis 
Norfolk 

San Francisco 


> 


HAY 
ample 
teady 
No 
le 
ht 
upply sufficient; carlots, baled, } 1 alfal 
fa $31 No. 2 $34@36, Pr N $26 
“28, N 2 lelvd. Tex 
weak 
} and 4 
y vari 
straw 
supply leq te by tr 1 timotl 
$23.50 No. 1 second cutting green alfalfa : 
$25; mixed $27; wheat or oat straw $2 f 
rood: trend 
t t side 
nee f 
lequate 
su te 60 $1 herring $2.3 
r $67. basis Mint 
I nd ple 
MEMES: Demand and trend steady 
1 production, 60 pro- | Mir 
| Demand and supply fair; 6 iT ticht: 34 ; 
pr 
A 
Demand slow DI light 
3 J $7 
J 
MEE: Demand good; supply fair; | 
ar ts $38.5 ts $40.50 
Demand mited | 
| te: $40@42.5 
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$8.30 kilo, 1-kilo lots; freight 
paid to destination. 

OAT PRODUCTS 

Boston: Demand good; supply 

white pulverized, $56; ground mixed, 
reground oat feed, $21.50 

ah Demand slow; supply 

‘ rolied, $62; 


prepaid or 


adequate; 
$49.95; 


ample; 
ground, $59; 
ed 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply 
white 5 Canadian oat 
oat feed $25 
Demand fair: 
pulverized, local 


fair; 
feed 


trend steady; 
production 


‘Les Angeles: 
supply ample 
supply adequate; 
ground feeding 
oats $82@ 


Chicago: Demand fair 
reground oat feed $15; fine 
meal $70@72; feeding rolied 


suffi- 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply 
nt oat 


oat millfeed $45.95 reground 

ed protein, sacked $23.95 
Clacinaati: Demand fair trend steady; 
Ipt juate; reground oats $21; pul 
verized whi te oats $48@50; rolled oats $85 
slow trend 
$77; rolled 
crimped 


Louisville: Demand very 
is light reground 
$ feeding oatme TS 
$658 pulverized $51.8 

Minneapolis: Weak trend; very dull mar- 

t le nd f r best; feeding rolle 
ized $44.5 50; feeding 


$77 79: standard pu 
tr oatfeed §$15@17 


al $70@7 regr 

vie ned $59 
Memphis: Demand poor; 
ight; 3%* protein, 


steady; 
oat- 


trend 
reground 


OYSTER SHELL 
ample; 
$38, 


Portland: 
trend unchanged ) 
ur $16 
and trend 


granite grits 2 
Los Deman 
su sate; $14.80 
Louisville: Demand fair; 
supt in 25-it paper 
3.43: 80-lb 


steady; 


trend ste ady: 
bags $2 
paper 
New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
sul y plentiful; $14.80@15 
“Cincinnati Demand fair trend 


steady; 


“and steady; in 


supply 


paper $25 
PEANUT MEAL 


Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
Atlanta: Demand fair; 


trend steady; 45% $69. 


PEAT MOSS 
and supply 


supply limited; 


Boston: De and steady; $3.15 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 

$2.90 bale, f.0.b pier. 
New Vork I 1 
trend steady; Canadian 
neer wrapped $3.32, fre ght 
7% a. ft. bale $2.87, at 


ind supply good; 
7 cu. ft. bale, ve- 
prepaid; Ger- 
lock, New 
York 

Portland: 
tre ar red $3 
Chicago 


Demand slow supply ample; 
bale 
ght supply ample; 
33.604 0, standard 7% cu. ft. bale. 

Los angtene Demand and trend steady; 
supply ade lian 6.1 cu. ft. bales 


quat Cana 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 

New York: Trend steady; granular or 
crystals $1.90 Ib. in 250-Ib. drums, $1.92 
Ib. tm 100-1b irums, $1.95 Ib. in 25-Ib. 
irur 90 KI in calcium stearate or 
$1.81 Ib in 260-Ib. 

$1.83 Ib. In 100-1b 
in 25-Ib. drums; f.o.b. New 
Pennsylvania, freight 
100-Ib. drums or 


carbonate mi 
ums or 
$1.86 It 
Jersey or 
destination on 
4 ckings 
Cincinnati: Dem and good; 
99 KI fn calciur stearate or 
es, 250-1b $2.08: 200-1t 
$1.83; 25-Ib. drums $1.86, 


trend steady; 
carbonate 
in 100.- 
Ib. drums f.o.b 
Cincinnati 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 


Ft. Worth: Demand good supply 
limited 55% protein $124, f.o.b 


very 
north 
Texas plant 
Los Angeles: 
limited; trend steady; $2 
1; supply tight; 


Demand 


very good; supply 
‘ unit of protein 

Boston: emand goo $124, 
adequate; 


Atlanta: Demand fair; supply 
rer t $118.5 f.o.t 4 and 


lucing points immediate 


COB ABSORBENT FEED BASE 
HARD WOODY RING PARTICLES REMOVED 
Mixed With Molasses for Livestock Feed 
Will Absorb More Than 5 Times Own Weight 
Bagged in 4+Ply Sewed Paper Bags 


TIl-CO INDUSTRIES, INC. 
TIPTON, INDIANA ELWOOD, INDIANA 
P. O. BOX 185 FEDERAL 2-5942 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Feed ‘eves of All Kinds 
FORMULA MIXING FOR DEALERS 


Excellent References 


MILBREW CO. 


BREWERS 
DRIED yeast 


3456 N. BUFFUM ST. 
MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 
PHONE ED. 2-3114_ 


Salisbury 
ited; $102, 


,» Md.: Demand good; supply lim- 
bulk, f.0.b. producers’ plants. 


RIBOFLAVIN 

New York: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4%¢ gm. in 3.36 to 16 
gm./lb. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 

Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gram in 3.36 to 16 
em./ib. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid to 
destination 

RICE 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; 
carlots, rice bran $29@30, 
f.o.b. south Texas rice mills; 
mills 

Los Angeles: 


BY-PRODUCTS 

supply tight; 
prompt shipment, 
hulls $2, f.o.b. 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; bran, California production, 
high fat content, $52. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; 
trend steady; bran $45. 


SCREENINGS 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 


supply limited; 


ground grain screenings $30, Canadian 
refuse, bulk, $20. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply adequate; ground in sacks, 
$28.25, N.Y. Lake & Rail; unground, bulk, 
$24.73, N.Y 

Ft. Worth: Demand almost nil; supply 
sufficient; ground, $28 nominal. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; barley $19 bulk. 

Minneapolis: Prices weaker as demand 
dropped and offerings became more plenti- 

receipts on domestic screenings: 
6@12 mediums $13@20; heavies 
Canadian ground $23; Canadian 
50; flaxseed screenings $28; oil 


type flaxseed screenings, $40 basis 15% 
SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 
$20.40 @ 20.67. 
$25.31 @ 25.45, 
$24.77@ 24.90. 
$23.47@ 23.60. 
Des Moines: $25.23@25.35. 
Kansas City: $24.88@25. 
Memphis: $22.20 @22.47. 
Minneapolis: $25.92@26.06. 
Philadelphia: $24.32 @24.95. 
St. Louis: $24.14@24.27. 
SORGHUM 
Los Angeles: Demand steady; 
quate; trend easier; milo $2.40 cwt., bulk. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffici- 
ent; offerings increasing; carlots, bulk, No 
2 yell milo $2.17@2.19 Texas common 


Atlanta: 
Buffalo: 
Chicago: 
Cincinnati: 


supply ade- 


iow 

points 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 

supply adequate; milo $2.80 cwt. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Kansas City: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate: trend steady meal for Kansas City 
shipment $60-61, bulk, Deca- 
tur; unrestricted $65.50-66. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; limited offer- 
for immediate; carlots 44% $86 scat- 
August; $82 September; truck deliv- 
ery $84 August 
Omaha: Demand slow; 
solvent $69. bulk 

Los Angeles: Demand slower; supply in- 
creased rend weaker; $93.50 to $94.50. 
ahtenmes Soybean ofl meal prices slipped 
sharply luring the week ending Aug 6 
Sales volume showed a big dip, as feed 
manufacturers worked off their inventories 
and awaited further possible price reduc- 
tions. Feed business also is slower, and the 
feed trade seems fairly well booked on meal 


steady; 


western 


supply ample; 44% 


through August Quotations: 44% protein 
soybean oil meal, unrestricted, bulk, De- 
catur, $66@67: 50%. $75.50@76. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply ample; 44% $77. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fatr: 
$65 bulk Decatur 

New Orleans: Demand a trend weak; 
supply adequate; $77@77 

Cincinnati: Demand Aad trend lower; 
supply lequate “$66 bulk, Decatur 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend weak; 
supply light: $78.70 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 
44° $6 50%, $76.50, both bulk Decatur 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
44%, $81; 50%, $92, f.0.b. Wichita. 

Philadelphia: Demand spotty; supply fatr;: 
trend uns led; 44%, $66.50, bulk Decatur. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $81@86. 

Minneapolis: Demand poor; trend weak: 
supply adequate; 44% $56, bulk Decatur, 


$73 sacked 50% $83 sacked 

Minneapolis 
Seattle: 

trend weaker 


Memphis: 


Minneapolis; 
steady; supply ample; 
delivered carlots. 

trend higher; 
44% solvent, 


Demand 
$96, 
Demand nil; 
ply plentiful; prime 
sacked, f.0.b. Memphis. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; 
ply limited; 44% $85.50. 


TANKAGE 

New Orleans: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; $129@133. 
Wichita: Demand good; supply 
ent: 60 $130, f.o.b. plant. 
Worth: Demand fair; 
tremely rht 60% digester, 
f.o.t Ft rth. 
Chicago: Demand fair; 
protein, $120@130. 

St. Louis: Demand good; 
supply short: 60%, $128. 
Omaha: Demand good; 
13 ° 


sup- 
$75, 


trend steady; sup- 


insuffici- 


supply ex- 
$125 @130, 
supply tight; 60% 
trend firm; 
supply tight: 
Demand fair for supplies 


trend steady to 
60% diges- 


Kansas City: 
limited by light production; 
for forward shipments; 
ter tankage $128-130, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend 
supply ample; 60% $120 to $130. 

Cincinnati: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 60% digester, $124.50, sacked, 
Cincinnati! 

St. Paul: 
steady; 60% 


VITAMIN E 

Rochester, N.Y.: 
trend steady; 100-Ib. 
drums $1.75, f.o.b. 
freight allowed and 
nation 

New York: 


easy; 


Demand and supply fair; trend 


digester, $128@130 

FEED SUPPLEMENT 
Demand and supply good; 
drums $1.70 Ib., 25-Ib. 
manufacturing plants, 
goods insured to desti- 


Demand and supply good; 


trend steady; 100-Ib. drums $1.70 Ib., 25-Ib. 
drums $1.75, f.o.b. manufacturing plants, 
freight allowed and goods insured to desti- 
nation 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
any quantity in 100-lb. drums $1.70; in 25- 
lb. drums $1.75; freight allowed to destina- 
tion. 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 


New Orleans: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; trend strong: $93@95 cottons. 


| 


Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 


steady to higher; commercial grade, $78. 
Chicago: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply tight; $85@88. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


(Continued from page 1) 


months to a new high figure of 
$38,130,000. 

3. A gain of about 6% in net sav- 
ings over last year. The final figure 
for the entire Southern States sys- 
tem, including local affiliated coop- 
eratives, will be near the $7,610,000 
mark. 

Fertilizer volume was just over the 
previous year’s tonnage. Seed volume 
showed an 8% decrease due to a 
lower price level during the year and 
a late spring season which prevented 
the seeding of a large acreage of 
land in the cooperative’s operating 
territory. 

Farm supplies continued a steady 
growth pattern, begun several years 
ago. The gain here was about 3.5% 
over 1956-57. Petroleum service had 
an 11.5% increase in gallons handled. 

Grain marketing was down consid- 
erably compared to the previous 
year. This was due to extreme 
drouth in the area which cut the 
production of corn and small grains. 
Excessive rainfall at harvest time 
also reduced the volume of soybeans. 


POULTRY SCIENCE 


(Continued from page 1) 


ments including lactalbumen fed to 
chicks were reported as early as 1916. 
The importance of the protein chem- 
ist in developing basic information 
in addition to that obtained in routine 
feeding comparisons was stressed by 
Dr. Kratzer. 

The early confusion regarding pro- 
tein performance caused in part by 
vitamins and minerals in protein 
supplements was also reported. The 
effects caused by amino acid im- 
balance as well as protein level and 
other dietary interactions still leave 
many challenges for the scientist, re- 
ported Dr. Kratzer. 


Vitamins 

Vitamins and unidentified factors 
were discussed by Dr. L. C. Norris, 
Cornell University nutritionist. Ear- 
ly studies with the vitamins as well 
as recent developments regarding 
minerals and difficulty in studying 
unidentified factors were reviewed. 
Dr. Norris pointed out the need for 
greater control of environment and 
elimination of minerals and other 
contaminants in water to improve ex- 
perimental progress. 

Minerals were recognized in avian 
species as early as 1842, when dem- 
onstrated with pigeons, according to 
Dr. H. D. Branion, Ontario Agricul- 
tural College. This leading remark 
was followed by a lively discussion 
of the current controversy regarding 
selenium, zinc, molybdenum and oth- 
er mineral supplementation of ra- 
tions. 

Dr. Branion warned all poultry 
scientists and guests attending the 
session against surplus minerals just 
to be “safe.” 


Progress to Date 

A summation of progress to date 
shows the need for more concentra- 
tion in all areas of nutrition research, 
according to Dr. H. R. Bird, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, president of the 
association. All vitamins required in 
appreciable quantities have been dis- 
covered, but fragments or compounds 
demonstrating vitamin activity are 
still to be discovered. 

Dr. Bird also spoke of the need for 
improved techniques and precision 
measurements as well as probability 
guideposts in statistics to more fully 
evaluate small experimental differ- 
ences. He also mentioned some of the 
more startling developments ahead in 
nutrition, such as the utilization by 
the chicken of rations without either 
amino acids or proteins. His sum- 
mary of progress made it apparent 


that the role of the poultry nutrition 
scientist is unlimited and will con- 
tinue to pave the way for both hu- 
mans and animals in improved nu- 
trition. 

The meeting had every evidence of 
being one of the most successful in 
the 50 years of the association. Ad- 
vance registration was approximately 
1,300. 

(Scientific papers presented at the 
meeting which will be of interest to 
nutritionists and feed men will be 
reviewed by Dr. Johnson in subse- 
quent issues of Feedstuffs.) 


F. W. HILL 


(Continued from page 1) 


poultry nutrition included the deter- 
mination of metabolizable energy in 
individual feed ingredients, and the 
utilization of this energy by the grow- 
ing and adult animals. 

Dr. Hill was in charge of nutrition 
research, Western Condensing Co., 
Appleton, Wis., from 1943 to 1948. 
He joined the Cornell faculty in 1948 
as an associate professor, and rose to 
his present position in 1953. 

He is a member of the Poultry Sci- 
ence Assn., the American Chemical 
Society, the American Institute of 
Nutrition, the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and 
the New York Academy of Science. 
He is also a member of Sigma Xi, 
Phi Kappa Phi, Gamma Sigma Delta, 
and Phi Eta Sigma. 

Dr. Hill is the 11th poultry scien- 
tist to receive the annual AFMA 
poultry nutrition award. Previous 
winners are: Dr. Lloyd D. Matterson, 
University of Connecticut (1957); 
Dr. S. J. Slinger, Ontario Agricultur- 
al College (1956); Dr. H. M. Scott, 
University of Illinois (1955); Dr. E 
P. Singsen, University of Connecticut 
(1954); Dr. G. F. Combs, University 
of Maryland (1953); Dr. M. L. Scott, 
Cornell University (1952); Dr. J. R. 
Couch, Texas A&M College (1951); 
Dr. W. W. Cravens, University of 
Wisconsin (1950); Dr. James Mc- 
Ginnis, State College of Washington 
(1949), and Dr. H. R. Bird, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture (1948). 


First National Swine 
Conference Planned 


At Chicago Meeting 


CHICAGO — Preliminary plans for 
the first National Swine Conference 
were drawn up at a recent meeting 
in Chicago called by the National 
Swine Growers Council. Representa- 
tives of the feed manufacturing in- 
dustry were among those attending. 

The conference is tentatively sched- 
uled for Nov. 14-15 at Purdue Uni- 
versity, according to the National 
Hog Farmer, monthly publication. 

“The industry-wide conference will 
be designed to bring together the best 
thinking in the country on problems 
of the swine industry and to draw up 
recommendations on united action 
needed in the fields of research and 
educational programs,” said Keith 
Myers, executive secretary of the 
Swine Growers Council. 

As stated by the committee, the 
objectives of the conference will be: 

“To improve the efficiency of the 
swine and pork industry and thereby 
improve the economic position of the 
industry and thereby enable the in- 
dustry to better fulfill its responsibili- 
ty to the consuming public. These 
purposes to be achieved through stim- 
ulation and promotion of a nation- 
wide program of research and educa- 
tion in the major fields of production 
and marketing.” 

As outlined by the group attending 
the meeting, the conference will in- 
clude discussions by authorities from 
colleges and industry on selected 
swine problems, to be followed by 
open committee workshops at which 
the thinking of those attending the 
conference will be drawn together in- 
to recommendations on research and 
other needed action. 
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INTEGRATION 


(Continued from page 1) 


“One of the ways whereby farmers 
may enjoy the benefits of integrated 
operations is through sound farmer 
cooperatives. ... They thus retain for 
themselves a larger share of the bene- 
fits of joint action.” 

The bulletin is a sort of what, why 
and how of contract farming and in- 
tegration. USDA specialists set out to 
tell what integration is, why it has 
come about, its advantages and prob- 
lems for farmers and “what farmers 
can do.” Also, they present informa- 
tion on the extent to which integra- 
tion and contract farming have de- 
veloped in the production and mark- 
eting of crops and the products of 
animal agriculture. 


Developing Rapidly 


In a brief conclusion, the report 
points out that for certain crops 
contract farming and_ integration 


have been long established and have 
shown little change. However, for 
other commodities, including several 
kinds of livestock, “contract farming 
seems to be rapdily developing and 
various kinds of contracts and ‘pack- 


age deals’ are being tried,” said 
USDA. 

Both independent feed men and 
those in cooperatives will be inter- 


ested in the emphasis in the report 
on the suggestion that “in their own 
cooperatives, farmers have the means 
alternative integration 


rangements to meet wants that 
cannot be otherwise supplied.” 

“To cope successfully with these 
new developments,” the report says, 


‘farmers will need good research, 
good extension guidance and dynamic 
cooperative organizations.’ 

The bulletin was prepared under 
the direction of a special USDA com- 


mittee. Its members were Orlin J. 
Scoville (« rman) and Ronald L. 
Mighell, Agricultural Research Serv- 


ice; Martin A. Abrahamsen and Kel- 
sey B. Gardner, Farmer Cooperative 
Service; and Winn F. Finner and Ger- 
ald Engelman, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service 

Contract farming is “one impor- 
tant type idjustment by which in- 
dividual farmers, as well as farmer 
industries and market- 

changing meth- 
ids of operation to make the most of 


rapidly advancing technology,’ USDA 


their 


It is pointed out that farmer-busi- 
nessmen arrangements can extend 
from connections only slightly closer 
than an open-market relationship to 
complete ownership and operation of 
the farm by business. The area of 
integration characterized as contract 
farming lies between these limits. 

Advantages and Problems 

Vertical integration, USDA said, 
helps farmers get more capital, im- 
prove facilities and expand their 
scale of operations. It provides an 
additional channel technical 
guidance, and financing arrangements 
help many farmers. 

Problems for farmers, the agency 
said, include: A tendency to bring a 
marked expansion in output; a reor- 
ganization of the farm business unit, 
with larger and more specialized op- 
erations; a decline in the number of 
farms: shifts in management respon- 
sibilities of farmers; and changes in 
marketing institutions and channels. 

“While closer coordination of agri- 
culture and business is inevitable in 
the present state of technology,” said 
USDA, “the kind of integration can 
be altered by farmers’ desires and 
actions.” 

“What Farmers Can Do” 

The bulletin suggested the follow- 
ing as “things farmers can do”: 

1. “Markets can be improved to 
provide for selling according to well 
defined grades or specifications. 
Much can be done through usual 
market channels to improve orderly 
scheduling of supplies.” 


2.“In their own cooperatives, 
farmers have the means of providing 
alternative integration arrangements 
to meet wants that cannot be other- 
wise supplied. They can broaden serv- 
ices to take care of producers’ needs: 
Marketing or processing facilities, 
production supplies and_ services, 
credit, or a combination of two or 
more of these in a packaged program. 

Through cooperatives, farmers 
can reduce the number of individual 
managerial decisions to be made, yet 
extend the range of decisions for 
which they have joint responsibility. 
They can thus retain for themselves 
a larger share of the financial bene- 
fits of integrating. Integration 
through cooperatives helps farmers 
keep more of the control of farm- 
related services in their own hands. 
... If many cooperatives are to meet 
the challenge of contract farming, ex- 
pansion and addition of services must 
take place.” 

3. “A number of commodities are 
produced and sold under agreements 
built upon a state or federal law or 
marketing order. Marketing or- 
ders are often effective supplements 
to cooperative bargaining and mar- 
keting activities. These devices may 
need to be refined and given wider 


| application.” 


| developed to 


4. “Growth of integration increases 
the demand for research and educa- 
tion. As business firms become more 
closely linked to farm production and 
processing, they become increasingly 
interested in agricultural research 
and finding means of using research 
to promote sales and increase incom 
More public research and education 
are needed to keep farmers posted on 
profitable use of technology, to seek 
improved ways of coordinating pro- 
duction, processing and marketing, 
and to develop arrangements that 
might be more advantageous to farm- 
ers than direct integration.” 

The bulletin told of the present ex- 
tent of integration in production and 
marketing of some 15 commodity 
groups, including both crops and ani- 
mal and poultry products 

Among the points in this 
the report were these: 

Dairy Products: “Producer-distri- 
butors and farmer cooper are 
the chief forms of vertical integra- 
tion in dairy farm activities. A num- 
ber of types of business arrangements 
are found between dairy 
the firms to which the 
These include contrac 
dairy cooperatives and 
bers and base-rating and 
plans. Many of these arrangements 


5 
part of 


itives 


irmers and 
milk 
between 
their mem- 


Simiial 


sell 
ts 


are on the borderline of contract 
farming. Yet, they may be the forms 
from which contract farming will 
evolve if it comes in dairying 


A number of newer developments 
may lead to more integration in 
dairying. These 
dairy-farm equipment 
forms of specialization of functions 
A number of being 
loca- 


include financing 


and various 


plans are now 
centralize at one 
tion the housing, 
of cows several farm ra 
contract milking arrangements have 
been operating.” 
Broilers: “About 


feeding and milkin 


from 


95% of commer- 


cial broiler production is on some 
type of integrated basis. This figure 
includes broilers grown by the con- 
tracting agencies themselves In 


most areas, the feed dealer is the 
jor factor in contracting of broiler 
production.” 

Turkeys: “Turkey production tends 
to conform to the pattern established 
in the broiler industry 
the turkey production is 


ma- 


integrated 


to some degree. This s mainly 
through contracts and other agree- 
ments with feed dealers and coopera- 


tives. In addition, there is a con- 
siderable amount of financing 
of which falls just short of c 
integration.” 

Market Eggs: “Only a very small 
percentage of the total U.S. egg pro- 
duction is under contract—probably 
less than 5%. Most of the plans are 


some 


yntract 


in an experimental stage. But as yet 
no definite patterns have been estab- 
lished. . . . Contractual arrangements 


7 


Walter E. Mullally 
ASSISTANT MANAGER — E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, New York, has an- 


nounced the appointment of Walter 
E. Mullally as assistant manager, vet- 
erinary department. He joined Squibb 
in 1936 after graduation from the 
University of California. He has 
served in California in various sales 
* won company 
outstanding sales perform- 


positions and has twic 


honors for 


ance 

ine yunt plan, flat 
fe 1 pri r share plan.” 
Hatching Eggs: “Hatching egg ar- 
ra! k to the early 
192 tr hatcheries entered 
t ts or written con- 
tra I jucers. The back 
type f contract 
is st ed. But now there is 
breeding stock.” 
Beef Cattle: ntegration 
ttle feeding 
nd f contract or 
cus ustom feeding may 
rep! ther tegration forward 
by fa S i ra ers, or back- 

wa s n stores 
Cor characterized 
S r decades. 
nercial feed- 
lots and cu n feeding appear more 
( West than of 
e ¢ nmer- 
( reas 
S far east 
is O = contracts ap- 
pear t production cred- 
it ar? ts f feeding commer- 
Chain-store 
f s fluctuate with no 


mbs are fed 


imbs: “L 
llots in Cali- 


Sheep and L 


he Dakotas and 
other Several packers own 
re I rs often contract feed- 
n ~ the have ti- 

tie 
Hogs: \ irate est ites of the 
nu! sed under contracts 
> probably 
S ( farming in 
i d the sow-and- 
I p contracts 
mucl I tracts have ap- 
pe I 1 the South 
The nt { nt s a feed 
dealer. In t + i-pig contract, 
bred sows 1 farmers. 
Thes S itly. One 
( ! S th a feed 
c é acting as 
joint t rs Most packers 
ire exploring possil s of contract 
farmins nd have a few contracts. 
A f feed npanies are 
pro t yntracts vestock co- 
yperat i also made progress 

n 
(Sir pies of “Contract Farm- 
ng Integration in Agri- 
cultur 1ilable free on request 
t tl ) f Inf nation, U.S 
Depa t f Agriculture, Wash- 
net 2 D.C. Also, further details 
from the port will appear in a sub- 

sequent issue of Feedstuffs.) 
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Prof. Hadley says “control of ag- 
riculture will be gained and retained 
by those who can supply management 
most effectively and efficiently. The 
farmer will be best able to perform 
this function, but he must be well 
educated, well informed and an ex- 
tremely capable manager. He must 
be well-financed and specialized in 
one or a few enterprises. He must be 
an expert in buying supplies and sell- 
ing products. Control and managé 
ment of the production phase of farm- 
ing are likely to remain in the hand 
of the individual farm operators fo1 
these reasons. 

“Many phases of farming are sti:! 
largely arts. No formula can be writ- 
ten to insure their success. Much of 
their success depends on day-to-day, 
on-the-spot judgement.” 

Prof. Hadley said that with few ex- 
ceptions, farming is a business of dis- 
persed labor force. Gang labor can- 
not be utilized. Supervision is difficult 
and costly. 

“There is little advantage in inte- 
grating the production of field crops. 
There is a high degree of complemen- 
tary relationship between crop and 
livestock production,” he said. 

“The farms will be in the hands of 
competent managers. 


“Many people will be willing to 
work for themselves for somewhat 
less than they would for someone 


else. This is a price that most of us 
ire willing to pay for a degree of in- 
lependence.”’ 


New Brokerage Firm 
Organizes in Memphis 


MEMPHIS—A new brokerage firm 
to deal in cottonseed and soybean oils 
ind meals, grain and feed ingredi- 
ents, has been organized here under 
the name of Overley & Withers 

Partners are K. L. Overley and J 
W. Withers. 

Mr. Overley, originally of Kentucky 
ind a graduate of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, was with the Glidden Co. in 
Louisville, New York and Chicago for 
12 years. He moved to Memphis in 
1952 and became associated with 
Laws, Overley & Shelton. 

Mr. Withers was born in Memphis 
ind was with E. L. Burgen Co. for 
five years. He was graduated from 
Mississippi State College. 
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ANTIBIOTICS 


(Continued from page 7) 


vigorous contests in the U.S. Patent 
Office,” he said, “in which all the 
pertinent facts were fully considered.” 

The cor ym, he added, “is now 
attempting to second-guess the Pat- 
ent Office experts. This improper pro- 
cedure could destroy the American 
patent system and endanger the drug 
industry’s $130 million annual re- 
search program.” Mr. McKeen noted 
that few major drugs have been de- 
veloped in countries with weak pat- 


nmissic 


ent systems 
“Today’s many miracle drugs and 
he said, 


their life-saving benefits,” 
“are the direct result of vigorous 
competition and scientific achieve- 


ments in the best traditions of Amer- 
enterprise.’ 
statement 


free 
Malcolm's 


ican 

Dr 
follows 

“I have not had an opportunity to 
study the Federal Trade Commission 
report or the allegations contained 
in its complaint against several com- 
panies in the pharmaceutical indus- 
including American Cyanamid 


was as 


try, 
Co 

“While I cannot speak for the other 
pharmaceutical companies named, I 
can speak for Cyanamid and its Led- 
Laboratories division. Cyanamid 
not engaged in any price fixing 

not employed any unfair 
f competition or any unfair 
act or practice in its 
pricing or its use of patents and 
licenses in the conduct of its anti- 
biotic business 

“With regard to prices, the fact 
is that prescription pharmaceuticals, 
including antibiotics, have been al- 
most alone among commodities in 
resisting the upward price trend of 
recent years. Wholesale prices of 
pharmaceuticals were actually lower 
in 1957 than they were in 1949, ac- 
cording to U.S. Department of Labor 
statistics. 

“Antibiotics, including the newer 
‘broad-spectrum’ types, have contrib- 
uted to this price performance. The 
first broad-spectrum antibiotic, Aure- 
omycin chlortetracycline, introduced 
by Cyanamid in 1948, dropped 65% in 
price during the following eight years. 


erle 
has 
and has 
method 

or deceptive 


When Cyanamid introduced an im- 
proved broad-spectrum antibiotic, 
Achromycin tetracycline, in 1953, it 


was placed on the market at the same 


price as that of Aureomycin’s then 
selling price 
“In the following year sales of 


Aureomycin dropped more than $25 


milllion—an indication of the high 
rate of product obsolescence in the 
pharmaceutical industry. This fac- 


tor, plus the intense competition in 
our industry, requires a tremendous 
outlay for pharmaceutical research, 
which for the company over the last 
five years amounted to more than $50 
million. This effort can be supported 
only by funds derived from the re- 
latively few products which have 
been successful in meeting a wide- 
spread need, 

“The company has spent millions 
of dollars in research on cancer, heart 
disease, polio and other major health 
problems without having yet develop- 
ed successful commercial products 
For example, Cyanamid cancer re- 
search, which currently includes a 
screening program handling more 
than 2,000 compounds a year, has 
cost over $5 million since 1939. This 
year further substantial amounts will 
be spent on the problem by the com- 
pany, yet the five cancer drugs sold 
by Lederle in 1957 accounted for 
only $53,000 in sales 

“It is difficult to discuss in a few 
words all the implications—the un- 
certainty of pharmaceutical research; 
the industry's obligation to produce 
and maintain unprofitable drugs be- 
cause of human need; the intricate 
interrelationship among many prod- 
ucts, antibiotics well as others, 
and the simple fact that in a free 
economy private investment is feasi- 
ble only when there reasonable 


as 


is 


profit to compensate for the risks 
involved. 
“To discuss all of these factors in 


| detail, particularly without the op- 


| portunity 


| 


to study the report, is 
manifestly impracticable. On the 
other hand, it is clear that the costly, 
hazardous, and intensely competitive 
pharmaceutical industry has pro- 
duced a revolution in the treatment 
of disease in recent years. Mortality 
has been reduced greatly, many 
childhood diseases have been brought 
under control, and the overall cost 
of treating many serious illnesses has 
been drastically reduced. Life ex- 
pectancy in the U.S. has increased 
more than two decades since the 
turn of the century.” 

The drug companies named in the 
complaint denied the FTC charges. 

A hearing was scheduled for Oct. 
1 in New York before an FTC hear- 
ing examiner. 


FTC Antibiotic Report 
Summary Has Little 
Mention of Feed Use 


WASHINGTON—tThe official sum- 
mary of the Federal Trade Commis- 


| sion’s recently issued “Economic Re- 


on Antibiotics Manufacture” 
of 


port 
contained little specific mention 
the use of antibiotics in feeds. 

The FTC early this week issued a 
361-page study said to have resulted 
from more than two years of econom- 
ic investigation of the antibiotics in- 
dustry dealing with such things as 
prices, patents, production and mar- 
keting. 

A release to the press gave a sum- 
mary of the report. As part of this 
summary, the FTC noted the import- 
ance of antibiotics in human medi- 
cine. And the agency went on to say: 
“Antibiotic substances have also 
found important secondary uses, espe- 
cially as animal feed supplements.” 
That was the only specific mention in 
the summary of feed use of antibi- 
otics. 

The “Economic Report” was issued 
at the same time that the FTC an- 
nounced it was charging six manufac- 
turers with attempting to monopolize 
the antibiotics industry and with “‘fix- 
ing and maintaining arbitrary, artifi- 
cial, non-competitive and rigid prices” 
for the drugs. 


Recent Birth Report 


On Calves Amended 


The history of known quintuplet 
calf births has been brought up to 


| date. 


Allied Mills, Inc., manufacturer of 
Wayne Feeds, Chicago, supplied the 
information by documenting a num- 
ber of 5-ply calf births which oc- 
curred even earlier than one reported 
in Feedstuffs June 21. 

Previous specific cases apparently 
were not recalled by those reporting 
the rare quintuplet birth of dairy 
calves on the 80-acre farm of Lester 
H. Harms of Crown Point, Ind. (Four 
of these calves survived.) One source 


| estimated such a birth “wouldn’t hap- 


pen again in 10 years.” Another esti- 
mated that even quadruplet births 
weren't likely to come around any of- 
tener than once in four million times. 

But contrary to a later report 
(Feedstuffs, July 12) that the Crown 
Point birth was the first known quin- 
tuplet birth on record, here’s the evi- 
dence offered by Wayne Feed repre- 
sentatives: 

In 1955, quintuplet dairy calves 
were born near Valley City, Ohio, 
and were grown out on Wayne feeds 
while being widely exhibited. At that 
time, they were said to be only the 
third set that was known to survive 
birth. 

In 1948, a set of quints was born 
near Quakertown, Pa., and _ these 
dairy heifers also were fed Wayne 
products. Even earlier, according to 
Wayne spokesmen, another set of 
quints was born near Fairbury, Neb., 
and likewise fed out on this com- 
pany’s feed. 


SHORT COURSE 


(Continued from page 6) 


will take part in the program, speak- 


ing and answering mill operators’ 
questions. 
Also, as a special feature, the 


| course will include working demon- 


strations of machinery suitable for 
the smaller mills, the program chair- 
man pointed out. 
The general subjects to be handled 
during the short course are: 
Receiving and Preparation: This 
will cover such things as bag and 


bulk receiving by bucket elevator, 
auger and air. It also will include 
a discussion of grinding, cutting, 


crimping, handling and storing over 
mixer, and weighing to the mixer. 

Mixing: Feed men will be told of 
the various mixing systems; they 
will be shown how to check mixing 
efficiency; and information will be 


| presented on mixing times. 


Packaging, Storing and Shipping: 
This session will deal with bagging 
equipment, mill bins, bulk bins to 
trucks and other aspects of the oper- 
ations. 

Specialties: Another feature of the 
short course will be discussions of 
such things as pelleting, dust collec- 
tion and air handling, and mainte- 
nance. 

Typical Mill Layouts and Plans: 
Talks, slides and exhibits will be used 
to present information on custom 
mills, general purpose mills, poultry 
feed mills and other small mills. 

Discussions of costs and record 


| keeping will be part of each subject. 


The short course program will in- 


| clude panel discussions and question- 


and-answer sessions. Feed men plan- 


| ning to attend the event are invited 


to send questions to the Midwest as- 
sociation in advance, Mr. Stivers 
said. 

Another feature will be a period 
devoted entirely to discussions and 
demonstrations of special equipment 
applying to small milis. 

Much of the emphasis during the 
entire short course, it was indicated, 
will be on quality—showing how 
mills can be better operated to ob- 
tain better quality. That is where in- 
formation on mixing times, for ex- 
ample, comes in. 

It also has been announced that 
arrangements have been made for 
machinery at the production school to 
remain in the American Royal Bldg. 
on Saturday, Nov. 15, after conclu- 
sion of the school. This, it was noted, 
will enable those interested to stay 
over and take a closer look at the 
machinery which will be part of the 
school. 

(Information on the _ production 
school and the short course may be 
obtained from the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., 20 W. 9th St. 
Bldg., Kansas City Mo.) 


Bemis Bro. Veteran, 


F. C. Chenault, Dies 

MEMPHIS, TENN. — F. C. Che- 
nault, former manager of the Mem- 
phis bag plant and sales division of 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., died July 23. He 
had retired Jan. 30, 1957, after having 
been affiliated with the company for 
over 40 years. 

Mr. Chenault joined Bemis as a 
salesman at Memphis in 1916, and 
was made superintendent of the plant 
in 1918. He became sales manager in 
1932 and was named manager in 1947. 

Mr. Chenault was a past presi- 
dent of the Exchange Club of Mem- 
phis and a member of the Rotary 
Club, the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Freemasons. 

Mr. Chenault is survived by his son, 
Louis Chenault, sales manager of the 
Bemis plant in Houston, Texas. 

FEED MILL BURNS 

SCRANTON, PA.—A feed mill op- 
erated by Leon Entrot was recently 
destroyed by fire. Loss of the five- 
story wooden structure and equip- 
ment was estimated at $100,000 or 
more. 


Oilseed Meal Futures 


Weakness Continues 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Oilseed meal 
futures weakened during the past 
week on the Memphis Board of Trade. 

Soybean oil meal futures eased, 
with declining volume, as speculative 
profit-taking furnished most of the 
contracts. Demand from trade sources 
on a diminished scale appeared occa- 
sionally, but buyers never were ag- 
gressive. They seemed to be fairly 
comfortable for nearby requirements. 

Reports of a modest amount of re- 
sale oil meal offered at scattered lo- 
cations dulled bullish enthusiasm for 
the time being. 

The cash oil meal market continues 
to command a premium over the fu- 


| tures, so that pressure from first 
hands was never a factor. 
Unrestricted soybean oil meal 


closed Aug. 6 25¢ to $1 ton lower than 
on July 30. Eastern Trunk Line soy- 
bean oil meal was unchanged to 75¢ 
lower, bulk cottonseed oil meal was 
25¢ to $1.25 lower and sacked cot- 
tonseed oil meal was 75¢ lower. Trad- 
ing volume was comprised of 1,000 
tons of unrestricted soybean oil meal, 
500 tons of ETL soybean oil meal, and 
500 tons of bulk cottonseed oil meal. 


USDA Buys Turkeys 
For School Lunches 


WASHINGTON — The purchase of 
480,000 ib. turkey for use by schools 


| participating in the National School 


Lunch Program was announced by 


| the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


under 
an- 


The purchase was the first 
the weekly buying program 
nounced July 18 by the USDA. 

Prices paid ranged from 35%4¢ to 
37¢ lb. Consideration was given to 
transportation costs for distribution 
in the making of the awards. Offers 
were accepted from two of 32 bidders 


who offered a total of 4.62 million 
pounds. Approximately $175,000 of 
funds transferred by Congress from 


Section 32 for use under the National 
School Lunch Act will be expended 
for the week’s purchase. 

Successful bidders were 
Turkey Growers and Swift 
Norbest sold 420,000 Ib. at prices 
ranging from 35% to 361e¢, and 
Swift & Co. sold 60,000 Ib. at prices 
ranging from 3642 to 37¢. 

USDA will continue to accept tur- 
key offers on a weekly basis. Speci- 
fications callfor frozen, ready-to-cook, 
whole turkeys in carlot quantities 
within weight ranges of 18 to 24 Ib. 


Norbest 
& Co. 


MARKETS 


(Continued from page 2) 


| chick placements, and north Georgia 
| placements during the week ending 


July 26th were only 4% more than 
the number placed during the same 
period last year. Prices are reported 
to be in the 17¢ f.o.b. farm range, 
with most producers still looking for 
lower broiler markets. 

Some new crop, locally-produced, 
extreme southern-production, shell- 
ed yellow corn has already moved in 
this territory. This is kiln-dried corn, 
and additional supplies are reported 
to be available. Quality is said to 
be satisfactory, with moisture being 
brought down to around 12%. 

This was a welcome report to feed 
manufacturers in most of the terri- 
tory since barge shell corn has tight- 
ened up considerably due to a lack 
of transportation. 

New crop cottonseed meal has 
traded for shipment during the week 
of Aug. 11. Additional supplies of 
this material are also reported to 
be available. 

A bumper corn crop is still ex- 
pected, while quite the opposite is 
true of the cotton crop. Southeastern 
production of cottonseed meal is ex- 
pected to be from 25% to 30% less 
than last season. Dairy and cattle 
business has been on the dull side, 
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but dairy business in 
expected to take a spurt for 
ter in the next few weeks when 
dairymen begin establishing a milk 
base. Pastures are reported good in 
all sections with weather on the fav- 
orable side in most cases 


Central States 


The slowdown which became ap- 
parent in formuia feed business late 
in July intensified during the period 
ending Aug. 6. Observers were quick 


to point out, however, that sales 
are not slow when compared to what 
might be considered normal times, 
but examined in the light of boom 


most of 
operations 


sales experienced through 
the first half of this year 
seem draggy. 

July, manufacturers said, 
usually good, adding to what was a 
record six months for many large 
firms. As the end of July approached, 
however, some relaxing appeared. 
Part of the easing is produced by a 
price turndown in soybean oil meal, 
which became more pronounced this 
week. The lower quotations on meal 


was un- 


are reflected in easier feed prices, 
which encourage feed users to hold 
off for further possible concessions 

Feed manufacturers are not sur- 
prised by the slowdown, since many 
observers have predicted it would 
come sooner. With the record set in 
the first half of the year, and the 


outlook for fairly good business for 
the remainder, 1958 should establish 
a new tonnage record for feed, many 


predict. 


South Central 


Feed yo again ran slightly be- 
hind the volume of the previous week. 
This continued a trend toward lower 
deliveries that first became appar- 
ent three weeks ago and with few 
exceptions has affected all of the 
plants in the area 

Declining feed ingredient prices 
were pointed to as the reason for- 
mula feed buyers are hesitant in 
making new purchases. A mill man- 
ager says, “Just as soon as the mar- 
ket breaks a little bit, everybody 
holds off buying thinking prices may 
come off some more.” He doubts that 


feeders have cut back their buying 
nearly as heavily as dealer pur- 
chases indicate. 

The slowdown has had the least 
effect on the hog feed sales, both 
concentrat and complete feeds. 
There has been some reduction in 


1yving although the to- 


poultry feed bi 
tal compares favorably with a year 


ago. Cattle and dairy feed business 
was on the slack side 
Price lists were reduced sharply 


this week and another reduction is in 
order for next week. Mill running 
time has been held at five days, al- 
though some plants stretched their 
production by building up warehouse 
stocks. 


Ohio Valley 


Continuing rainfall throughout the 
Ohio Valley has seriously affected 
income from sales of seasonal crops, 
but has likewise resulted in holding 
sales of formula feeds steady during 
the period when cattle and other 
farm animals normally are turned 
out to pasture. Farmers’ hopes for 
clearer weather this month were 
dashed by a U.S. Weather Bureau 
forecast that August weather in this 
area “will be much like that in July.” 

While total crop losses cannot yet 
be determined, more than 50% of the 
area wheat crop already has been 
lost, and it appears likely that much 
of the unharvested portion of the 
crop cannot be salvaged for the mar- 
ket, or even for livestock feed. The 
same situation prevails with respect 
to oats, barley and other feed crops, 
and it is expected that much of the 
corn, hay, soybean, sugar beet and 
tobacco crops will be up to 60% un- 
der expected tonnages. 

This naturally will result in great- 
ly depleted stocks of farm feeds for 
the fall and winter feeding of farm 
animals, with resultant increases in 
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man, 

As a result of the sharply lowered 
seasonal crop income, there was a 
considerable increase this week in re- 
ceipts of farm animals at area stock- 
yards and wholesale poultry markets 
by farmers needing immediate cash. 
This has eased the long-time short- 
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Soy n tings declined an- 
ther S6 ton { eflection of low- 
er Midwest market values while mill- 
$1 ton from last 
h feed y up 50¢ ton. 
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broiler and 


sales continued 
pendable demand for 
turkey poult feeds. 
There was a further pickup report- 
ed for dairy mashes in the face 
continued dry weather that furt 
dried up pastures in principal da 
ing districts. 
Quotations for 
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